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CHAPTER 1 

Thbre was a very busy crowd gathered in tb« catbedi*al 
garden-girdled Grosaeto. 

It was the end of October, and the town and all the country 
round it were awakening from the summer desolation and sickneas 
that reign throughout Mareiuma from springtime till autumn, 
whilst all theMand is simburnt and storm-harassed and fever*- 
atricken, and no human beings are left in it, save the tired sentineis 
at their posts along the shore, and a few villagers too poor to get 
away, sickening amidst the salt and the seaweed. 

With late October the forests begin to glow’' with a golden 
tinge or a scarlet flush, the fever abates and slackens its hold, the 
ague-tremhUng limlxs grow stronger, the noith winds come, and 
the swamps are healthy with the smell of the sea or the scept 
of the woods ; the land that has been baked and cracked till it 
looks like dried lava, or has been soaked by torrential rains till 
it is one vast smoking morass, becomes ready for cultivation. 

Then the real life of Maremma begins ; down from the moun- 
tains of the Luccheso and Pistoiese districts labourers troop by the 
thousand ; shepherds come from the hills with long lines of Socks ; 
herds of horses and cattle go dai^ by the roads ; hunters chase 
the boar and buck, and cbarcoaf burners and ploughmen pour 
themselves in busy legions over the plains and the woods. 

The country is then full of the men come from the hills, from 
far and near, ‘ H montanino eon scarpe grasae e cemeUo Jhet witom 
the Maremmano employs, envies, and detests; brown, ereot, healthy,t 
smiling, stalwart ; looking, beside the pale, swollen, ague-«baken 
creatures, who Eve here all the year through^ like me bende 
death. They are all mountain-bom, and chiefly the obeotnut- 
irooda of the northern spurs of the Apen^nes, wher^ the snow 
has fallen already ; here, down in the gneen Itowna, they wiU, 
year alter year, arrive all their lives IhrOnght to plough, and 
Mrruwi and aow^ to hew and saw, and for timber and 
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Otoeoal# aB ibe long ; and then^ &B.er waiting p^hapa 

Ibr tlie likj aia&iiig or wbaat harvest, will go hack with iSe 
ilwjiwisy in ^air and tdough, and gather the nuts, 

and prune the an their own hills ; a half nomadic half hohie 
life la ^gh and healthy, changeful and pleasant, and makes 
them half vagrant and half husbandman ; hitter foes and hot 
Idvmnit ones, too; for when the Maremma girl sings of 

her lover, he is always some Hstoiese or Lucchese from the 
Apemdn^ and the burden of her song is always one of absence, of 
doubt, and of inconstancy. 

When he goes away with the rich loads of summer-grass or 
grain, he goes to his own hamlet up high in the chestnut forests 
of a healthier land, and it is seldom indeed that be will cast any 
backward look of regret to misty Maremma steamhig beiieath its 
torrid suns. And when he comes back another year there, — then 
he finds some one else. 

This day in Grosseto there were many linndi’ods of these come 
here for the hiring by owners and stewards of' this perilous yet 
feuitfiil Maremmnno soil ; the same men came for the most part 
year after year, and were well known ; the market day was the 
day to find masters and make terms for their winter labours; and 
from here they would all scatter themselves far and wide, north and 
eouth, east and west, oii their several roads ; some to tlie swamps 
and the thickets ; some to the pine and oak woods ; some to the 
eeMhore towns for the industries of the coast ; some tg the vast 
wheat and oat fields that stretch level and dreary as nJborland, 
and bring forth the finest grain in all Italy. 

There were gathered together hundreds and even thousands of 
them; but this morning they had other thoughts besides those 
of their hire and wages; they were standing under the broad, blue 
autumnal sky, patient, and yet eager to see a gx*eat sight : no less 
a right than the passing through Grosseto of the brigand-chief of 
Santa*Fiora— Satumino Mastama. 

T^ news of his capture had stariled the town at midnight 
when the carabiniera bad ridden in, thirty strong, with a man 
bound hard and fast in the midst of them; ana the Grosseto 
citirens, for the most part in their beds, liad lit their lanterns 
hurriedly, and thrown open their casements as the tramp of the 
horses and the clatter of the weapons had awakened them from 
sleep, 

* They have captured some poor soul I * the good fblbj^ad said 
witli a sigh of sympathy and regret, and had murmured iio each 
other mouiuM]^, * i nostro Satumino / * 

As the troop of guards had passed under the walls of their dull 
Sttle city, a torch here and there fiickerlng on their naked aab^ 
und the Wrels of 'dteir short carbines, and a moonbeam hem and 
on the whiteness of their cross-belts and the foam 
tbo manes <n thrir hoisesi there had been few in Grosseto who 
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did iiot pity the captive in tlidr midst^ wi^ hie ams tied t%h%' 
by cords behind his back ; few who did not his sake wish 
troopers a sudden death and a hi^ one. 

When the trot of tlie cbargers and the dash of the ated had 
pa^d into silence, and the town liad lapsed into its wonted 
qjuietud^ the hurghers of Grossoto putting out tlielr toterns had 
sighed : ‘ Qmlpovero Satm'nim, AXb! 0ie I ^ For 

had always adored her Saturnine, and it r(*gretted his oa]^re very 
gi^atly; he had never done any harm, he had only robbed tW 
rich, and killed a foreigner now and theuj he had bomi a holy 
man, and the priests had alwa^^s beenytlio better Ibr anything 
he had done ; and he had been so precious as a theme for talk in 
the long dreary winter nights, in the still longer still dseai^er 
eumtner days. 

Without Saturn ino ^Lastama, the Mareinma would be moi'C 
than ever desolate. , / 

The province had always been full of sympathy with its g^at 
robber, wdiose popular lx>ast it ivas that he never had wronged any 
poor man. Ail the creatures of the law, soldiers, guards, coast- 
guards, and carabiniers, -were hated and shunned throughout the 
province ; got help from none, and were, again and again, baffled 
and laughed at by the slirow'd finesse of the people in the woods, 
and on the 8hoi*es. To clieat a shirro vras a loyal task that brought 
praicB and honour to whosoever had accomplisliod it, 

Tho^fore for years the sekingof Saturnmo had been impossible, 
and scarcely even desired by the authorities, so great an ud|k>pu- 
larity was his capture certain to produce. 

But at the last the brigand had grown too audaeious s he had 
seized foreigners of note, and foreign goverumente had bestirred 
themselves, and it had been thought needful to show soiue vigour 
and vigilance against a mocker of the law who would stride about 
ill the towns of the Marenima in festal bravery, secure of iimnunlty, 
and boasting that no ruler of them aU would dare to touch him. 
Troops had been put in motion ; municipalities arraigned by minis- 
ters, and at last it was felt that the great days of Baturnino Has- 
tama must be numbered. 

The Government had been told by foreign nations that it be- 
hoved its own honour not to leave him at large any longer. ^ 
strenuous efforts had been made all summer through, and the hill 
aides haa swanned with scouts and ehaipahooters, and at last on 
one misty October night, the Btate had l>^n one loo inany its 
wary ana ferocious son, and Saturnino, asleep and heavy wrWi 
had been surprised, and after hitter and murae^us been 

vanguished, and dragged &om where he dwelt ‘amount 
of the mountain’s top, where Monte ^hlnro .reared its silver 
mitto the whiteness of the naoom / ' 

AH men of the Maremma had been proud that their pro? inne 
boasted so dread a name as Satuminob: a mmo sweeping 
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13q| a aeythe^ ftll the eaimtry side of trarellers, and resounding 
down to the very walls of ilome. 

That terrible 8ha|>e and rumour up there in the mountain* 
khjrdnths above the stormy Flora water had lent mystery and 
majesty to the land ; had hung a dread tale to every wayside bush 
along the lone sea^roads and liaunted every thicket of mastic and 
laurd that grew above the old ways of Porsenna’s kingdoms 
Tl^y had be^ proud of Saturnino, the great Saturnino, at the 
l^ng of whose voice all the wet grass upon a summer's night 
woula grow suddenly alive with gleaming eyes, and flashing fire- 
locks, as though he called men up from the very stones to do his 
bidding. 

All men in Grosseto this autumn day were talkiz^g of that one 
theme : Satummo of Santa Fiora — il gran’ Saturnino ! 

So they murmured with one accord, leaving business, and bar- 
gains, to crowd together and tell the tale over a thousand times 
and in a thousand diflerent ways* and agree amongst each other, 
cordially and with many an oath, that to have captured Saturnino 
and slung him across a horse's back, with heels tied together like 
any sheep’s, was a sin and shame in the cxecuti've. 

For Saturnino had been their hero, looming as large as gods 
lo<«n in the mist of mytks. ‘ He was a man I ’ they muttered one to 
another ; and then the natives of the little city seized the strangers 
who came down for the lirst time from the Lucchese hills, and told 
them wondrous tales in passionate liigh-vibi*ating voic(;s, and cried 
a hundred times : — 

* Do your mountains breed the like ? Nay, not they. There 
is but one Saturnino. Never would he hurt the poor. Nay, not a 
poor soul in the land but had him fur a friend. And a dutiful men 
too has he always been. Wften he came down into the towns, 
straightway would he gv> to the church and l>c shiiven, and t(* the 
Madonna he would send always half the jewels that he might light 
upon ; a good man and a great 1 And now, see you, oh the pity 
of it 1 They have trapped him and taken him, like an}" greentincu 
in a net. Well, he will not be forgotten. We will tell our child* 
yen’s children.’ 

^ Then, as talk is always thirsty work, they would go in and 
drink aj^ood rough red wine, with the Luechese and Pistoieso 
etrangem, wherever some green bough hung out over a doorway, 
and over the wine tell how a waggon full of barrels of Neapolitan 
Laerima had been stopped but last w^eek by Saturnino on the Orbe- 
tello road, and tho w^^oner, because a crusty and unpersuadable 
obstinate, had been left m the dust with his fcet cut ofl, Saturnino 
to intolerant of obstinacy. 

Meanwhile the yellow autumnal sun shone on the grey stonea 
of rGrossetp, and bells clanged, mules brayed, horses champed, 
ffworda clattered, and towards the doors of the prison a fresh 
igMdron of carahiniere, come to replace the jaded escort of Satmr* 
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1^0, rode slowl^eross tlie sauare amidst the muttering of tLe 
hostile jMople. What matterea the -wiile-canierf He had beeii 
only a Komagholo. 

Besides, all Maremma knew that it was not ^br the wbe-eairler 
at all tiiat4^hoir detni-god had heen hunted down, but Isr a 
that no one cared about except the Horernment; a travi^ler ^at 
Saturnino had shot in ' a paroxysm of jealous raj^, who had 
been a person of distinction enough for the nation to Which he 
belonged to demand that justice should be done on his aSSaddn. 
The stranger had been waiting for a ransom to be and had, 
looked at the beautiful Serapia who dwelt with SatuminO loO kmg 
or too boldly, and Saturnino without "(jfcste of wotd« had 
his brains oiit ; a rash act of violence which had become his own 
undoing. w 

And now he had been taken ; taken just like any common thief 
who robb'd an old dame of a copper coin ; taken by those gtmemi 
foes, the soldiery, and brought down into the lower lands with 1^ 
feet lied under a horse’s belly, as helpless as though he were a khi 
in a butcher’s hands. They were restless, curious, passionary 
eager to see and hear ; but there was only one emotion amongife 
them — regrets A regret which was full of resentment, and sym* 
pathy, and indignation, and which would have burned fiercer and 
liighe:, dUd become revolt and rescue had not the military fbrce 
been strong, and the mounted guards many. 

All the multitude was awed and chilled. A heavy sense of the 
pow(^r of tlie law, of a law which they had no eymjyathy for, and 
whicli they feared with the angi 7 tear of impatient reSOTtment, 
was weighty upon them, like a slieet of lead. 

Many of them were sensihle of more or less close abetting of the 
hill tliic'\’es, more or less passive or active interest in the lawless 
acls of tlie band of Santa Pioi^. Many a tradesman there had 
never sought too curiously to know how the black-browed seller 
of rich brocades or costly jewellery had come by them, or how 
foreign gold had found its way to Bonburnt, powdear«*blackehed 
hands. 

Even those to whom the great Saturnino was but a name, the 
youngsters come down for work from the high villages of the Oar- 
rarese and Luccheso ranges, were dumbfounded and regretful. 
Saturnino had always been tlie friend of the forester and the 
ploughman and the shepherd ; the lads felt that when m more 
tales could he told of the Icing of Maremma, savour would Iiegoine 
out of the goatsflesh roasted in the charcoal in the woods, and the 
wino0ask passed round when the last of the long furrows had been 
turned across the plains. 

In ajgloomy silence, broken only by gloomier mutterings c^the 
crowd, & Oarabiniers ^b*ew rein before the prison. 

Thh closely-packed, loudly chattering groups of metirlhw 
women amongst them Wt many in the dootways of honees' 
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akmhes, fttood gatliored togeili^v to m Uim tecmght oat 
taken on hia next stage to tke tribunal of Maasn^ hla trii4 
was to tako place. They were all sorrowful. None blamed him. 
None thought him a criminal. 

PmrHtoJ he had lived a bold, vigorous^ manful Ufe#p yonder 
on the snow'^apped hills above the foaming Flora and down in 
the deep, dark ravines where the Flora water rolls, and in the 
rioh vale of the Albegna, and on tho ti’eeless lands that stretch 
awav to Oatia far down in the south. 

He had been a fierce fellow, indeed, and a terror to all travel- 
lers, and many a tale of his ferocity to captives w^as told from 
mouth to mouth along the marsliy shores of the Maromma, and in 
the huts of the shepherds on its moors ; but the travellers were all 
strangers, and the captives all rich men, for from the poor he had 
hover been known to levy a crust or a coin, and the sympathy of 
tile crowds was wdolly with him as they hung about the cathedral 
walls and outside the winehouso doors, waiting until the prisoner 
should come out with the strong guard that was to march him to 
his trial at Massa ; which would, they kmnv, certainly ejid in his 
Oondeznnalion to the mines of the south or the prisons on tlie little 
island that wa» then glancing to amethyst and gold in the glory 
of tho sunset light, away there to the W'cst on the seas they could 
not sec, 

They had not to ^vait very long. As the time giew near, tho 

n le became very quiet in tho hush of expectation, 

^'or many and many a year to come, the iuuigination of the 
Italian people will be alw’ays captivated and blinded by the bastard 
heroism of the brigand *, lie is born of the soil and fast rooted in 
it 5 he has the hearts of the populace witli )nin ; and )iis jnosi pre- 
cious stronghold is iii tlic’i sympathy, from which no laws aud no 
logic of their rulers can di.^lodge him yet. 

fciatiumixio Mastarna W’as to all the Maremma shore a hero 
still 

A few quiet citizens of Grosseto apart, the people looking on 
were all for him, aud muttered menaces of the guanls. Tlie moim- 
taiueers and woodcutters, and rough labourers of all kinds that had 
c^ne down into the town, were most of them men to whoan * to 
tivke to tlie hills * seemed a bold and right thing to do; most of 
theriS would have been not unwilling to try it themselves; many 
of them had been ofbm in secret league and complicity with the 
terrorism wliich was no terror to them, because it only struck the 
rich and never harmed the poor. They would have all been wil- 
Img to rescue the doomed man, but they paused doubtfully ; no 
one taking the lead. 

* PovfireitoJ Poveretto!^ they all muttered in mgret for him; 
and kad there been an adventurous spirit amidst them to advise 
hie Itscue, those gathered labourers of the forests and the jdAhis 
have been formidable in their resistance tn the law. 
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But the Ituliiui loved to taJHc) be lov^s not eq^ualiy to 
And 80 they etood there, eyiapathetic^ but inerty ee 

prison gates opened, and the carahinlers rode out vnth Satan^p 
in their midst 

The auftumnal floods had for the time rendered the railway that 
runStlirough Grosseto, from north to south, imjpamhlei and the 
earabiniers had had tnelr orders to ride with him throl^h tihe 
twenty odd miles that were under water. It wad thoug& w^ 
that the folk of 'Grosseto, whose traders were suspected of otdlusion 
with the brigand, by the purcha.^ of many of his s^len treitsK^es^ 
should see the famous marauder in this soi^ ]^ght in iheir streets* 
Further south, such a spectacle would ffave provoked a respao^ or 
at least a riot ; but, in Grosseto, blood ran more quietly and more 
soberly, and the multitude waiiing there only mutterea a iMSe or 
two as the little troop of horsemen passed out of the oourt of the 
prison and came in sight. 

With his legs tied beneath his horse, Grosseto saw its &Beasi 
hero. 

He was in his own mountaineer’s dress, a sheepskin jae^t, 
breeches of imtanned leather, a sash of brilliant crimso^ weather 
stained, a broad-leafed hat witli golden tassels, and in its band a 
little gold image of Our Lady. At his throat, too, was a kladon- 
nina. His pistols, his knife, his earrings, they had taken away 
fri 'm liim ; but thea^ little images his captors had left him, irom 
a charitable feeling that it was as w'ell to leave the man, in such 
a strait as tliis, all such aid as he couM have from heaven. 

His great black eyes were sombre and terrible 5 his dark locks 
hung to his throat, slightly curling, for he had been vain of hia 
good loolts; hia lips were rich and red; his features straight and 
handsome ; his brmv w'as low, his diest and his limbs were massive- 
He was the true robber-chief of romance. 

Who could say what blood ran in his veins P His name was 
the old Etruscan name that had once been that of ServiusJTullius ; 
he had been the son of wild mountain hunters ; who could say what 
blood of omnipotent Lucumo, of aruspex weighted with the secrets 
of the stars, of languid and luxurious Lvdian, of lustful lord of 
Sardis, might not be in him, hot and cruel and lascivious P The 
Etruscan name had been his forefathers’ for hundreds of years 
counted on the hills. 

^ifcf^that truly Satumino wdio is taken P’ asked an old woman 
on the edge of the piazza, a tall gaunt woman with blue eyes and 
snow-white hair, who had a difl'erent accent and look to %ose;of 
the crowd. 

‘ Aye, mother, that it is,’ the man nearest to her frnswerediimrxow^ 
fufliy. 

Grosseto knew him well. He had loved to ruffle it, in ^ 
ftnety, on fiaast days^ in its wineshops and oxi its public in 
c^n mavado and aoom of tJie power of law tn touch him. 
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^ Bear God ! * she muttered, < how are the mi<^hty fallen 1 Only 
the ctber day and his name was a terror that made the very dead 
quake in their graves.* 

And she pushed a little nearer to see better. 

^ It is verily he ! * said the crowds now wistfully gazing up at 
this iallen majesty, bound there on his horse’s saddle, with the 
muzzle of a trooper’s carbine resting on either side of him, as the 
little hand haltt^ for a moment in the midst of the cathedral 
square while the captain bade hirewell Id the syndic of the town. 
^ It is verily he I ’ they sighed, and nTre full of regret. UVhat 
would Maremma be without its Saturnino P 

^ Ay, it is he r said the old woman, bending ber piercing eyes 
upon the face of Mastarna. She was a plain-featured, clear-skinned 
W'oman,much beaten about by sea-winds and scorched by poisonous 
suns ; but she had a frank, straight, and even noble regard. She 
dwelt on the low shores of Maremma, but in her youth she had 
come from the Alpine ranges of Savoy. 

She looked at Saturnino as she stood on the edge of the crowd, 
and said, * Ay, ay, it is he ! * 

* You have seen him before, mother P ’ said an eager youth, 
vrho had come from the Appennines to go and make charcoal in 
the Ciminian woods away yonder to the sotitlw^risL 

* Ay, ay,* she said briefly, and said no more, being a woman of 
few W'ords, who, though she Imd dwelt here fifty years, was 
always called the woman of Savoy, and deemed an alien and a 
stranger. 

She was standing near the troop of horsemen, clad in a russet 
gown, with a yellow handken hief tied alxmt her wdiile hair. The 
brigand was sitting in Lis raddle, sullen, sombre, ashamed: 
ashamed to be brought thus amidst the people, like a netted calf, 
like a yoked bull. 

The old woman wHli the keen blue eyes, and the face that had 
once been fair, looked wdth the rest, and though she was an honest 
w’oman, law-abiding, God-fearing, her heart also was heavy for 
this hawk of the hills that for ever was caged. 

She had been a W’oman of many sorrows, to whom death had 
been unkind, and a little son of her dead daughter’s had been all 
that hod been left to her of the children of her blood. And^ one 
day the little lad had been lost, going with his goats on the high 
■passes above the Albegna valley, and there had been found by the 
dread Saturnine, asleep, and frozen, whore the snows were deep, 
and Saturnino, who never hurt the poor, had taken him up in bis 
arms and earned him to his oivn lair miles away, and there fed 
and tended him, ind next day sent him down by one of his own 
men into his native village safe and sound, and with twenty broad 
gold gieoes in bis little woollen breeches. 

- She, a brave womiin and a holy one, no sooner found her 
one loit lamb thus than she took the most precious thing she hadi 
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an image of Our Lady^ that had been blessed by God's yi<segei!^t 9 
and slipped that and the gold ooiHB in her poucsh, and said to 
mountaineer who had brought her boy, ‘ Lead me to your ehirf 
that 1 may tbank him.’ 

The man demurred and was afraid^ but finally she prevMledy 
and he took her back with him, a long and toilsome tramp up into 
the hills, staying one night at a cabin on the way, and wnen they 
started on the morrow blindfolding her eyes that ^e should not 
see whither went. 

When the handkerchief was lifted she was in the presence of 
Saturnino, whose eyes, according to the^people’s tales, could send 
out flame and burn up those on whom hiS rage lighted. 

But she was not afraid. She took o\it of her pouch the holy 
image and the gold pieces, and she held them both out to bifii. 

^ Satiiruiuo/ she said to him, ^ 1 have come up lither to blesa 
vou with my own Toice, for you have restored to me the only little 
living thing I have to love, and night and day I w'ill pray to the 
saints to have you in thoir holy keeping. And I have brought 
you the only bit of value that I own — a Madonna that our Holy 
h'alher blessed — and do you put it by a string about your throat, 
and it will keep the thoughts and hopCxS of heaven with you. But 
this gold that you gave to my Ivoy I bring you back, because I 
know too well, alas ! alas I how all your gold is gained/ 

The men standing around thought that he would cut her down 
willi a stroke of his sword straight ilirough skull and throat. 
But lie did not harm lier. IJe took the image meekly like a 
t'liidden child, and tlio gold pieces he dashed in the snow. 

‘ A bravo soul ! ’ lie said of her, and she blessed him once more, 
and kiss(‘d his hand that had sent many a one to an untimely 
death, and took her homeward way again, praying silently that 
the holy hosts of heaven might he about his step and win him 
from his sin. 

Since that time, when she had gone up into his very lair, 
had not seen Saturnino. Twenty years had gone by. The little 
hoy that he had saved had died of fever — ^the ghastly fever that 
walks these shores all summer through like the ghost of dead 
Etruria. 

Twenty years had gone by, and Saturnino, from a young and 
generous man who, although fierce and terrible, could be mercilul 
and just, had gi-own year by year a deeper terror, a dreader name ; 
not to Mart^mma still, for still he spared the poor, but to the law 
and state. More murders lay upon his soul than he had time to 
count ; his will, which was unchecked by those around, and un^ 
bridled by any fear of consequence or q ualnCof conscience, had grown 
overbeanng) intoWant, exacting, and capricious almost iomadness^ 

Among his many loves he had conceived a viohmt paanon ftxr 
the woman wLam he had earned off and kept up in hk mouiaiidii 
lair hy foroe : that most beautiful Serapia, of whom the stramw 
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waiting im Ik lad lean iJoi> amorous, liad dlad^ 

and ait^ lksir loss all tlat Here liad boea any softness in tla 
naturo of tie man had been limit out under tie Ires of lia hatred 
of fate and rebellion a^inst lis misery ; le lad become a monster 
of cruelty, laving in him tie same temper as of old made tie 
^fwmts of Padova and Verona and Brescia tie scourges of their 
generation* Even lis men had begun to disloyal under tie 
rron heel of Ids unendurable deiqiotism, and the treachery of one of 
these had delivered him over into the chains of the State at which 
he had laughed in secure defiance for so long. 

Yet the hearts of tlie folk in Grosseto were sad for his fate, and 
tie old woman with the northern eyes said to her neighbours t 
^Kay, I am sorry he has been taken. Y"ou remembor how lie Siived 
my Ctarlino, Always 1 have loped that with time and my prayers 
Satumino would some day turn to an honest llte.’ 

* Nay, mother/ said a I-^istoiese, *of a fox never can you rnnke 
a house-d<^. The pity is that such a man had not luck to the 
end to die of a slot or sword-tlirust out on his own hills.’ 

The people muimiired assent; that would have been fitting 
enough certainly. But the galleys ! For Satumino to l)e chained 
and numbered, set* to w'ork with an axe or a srade in dockyaid 
or on lighw^ay, cowed with the whip of the o^ orse'er, and pointed 
out like a wild beast to strangers, that seemed hard. , 

The thought of it mfwie the Hood ciudle and grow old in 
their veins with tlie fear of that law which could work this miracle. 

*if one may not kill the man v^ho covets our tjmiza^ what use 
are pow^der and shot? ’ said Uie men of Grossed o. 

Suddenly the old woman of the north put her hand into her 
pocket, drew out a pif?ce of money, pushed her way to a winiv 
shop a few yards behind her, bouglit a etoup of the best wdno, and 
came out with it. She went straight up to the carabiiiiers, and 
said to them : — 

* Yon man did mo a good turn once. Will you let me give 
him this io ^wet hia lips P A good man he is not ; hut he was 
good once/ 

The guards hesitated. Tliey were not churlish ; they had a 
lingering sympathy tliemselves for their prisoner, who had been 
l^en in a snare at the last, after having been the hero of all 
Maremma twenty-five years and more, since he had been a mere 
lad when |e lad first captured a great English milord, and had 
lei him go with only the loss of one ear cut olT, in consideration of 
a ransom of thirty thousand scudi. 

Satumino, sitting wdth his head erect, and his great Hack ©yea 
Haaing in a scorn he strgve to assume, that he might hide the 
hitter shame at his heart, heard the voice of the Woman, and 
at her. 

fte caraHnier on his right side, relenting, held the wine 
towards hk mouth. The hri^nd^s hands Were tied bHilnd hk 
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back^ or he would h&ve daehed the pewter cup dowB. Ae ik 
he would not drink ^ Wt hie sombre eyes dwi^ m tW 
.woman. 

< Let her speak to me/ he said. 

carahmiors were ill-disposed to obey, hut they saw that 
the crowd was eager and full of pity for ©atixrnkio+ They ,w«are 
ahraid to irritate^ sinoe they had not gagged; him ; and, all; a 
woman could do no harm. 

One of them mored, so as to let her in between his horse and 
that of the captive. lie kept the muzale of the cocdjced carbine, 
pointed against her ; but she was a hraye woman ; she did not 
heed that, r 

* Prink my wino/ Mastarna/* she said to Iiini; and lifted the cup 

heveelf. ^ 

' Is it yoU; Joconda ? ^ ho said. 

But he did not drink. 

'It is Joconda/ she said curtly. 'How came you in this 
plight ? * 

* I was betrayed/ said the brigand, while his great despaiilng 
eyes dashed as a kmfe that is raised to kill Hashes in the light, 
and he said it more truthfully than many greater conquered con- 
quoroi*8 who excuse their own feebleness and lack of torecaat by 
the plea of treacheiy. He had been betrayed, and seized as he 
had sat drinking at sunset at the door of his hut in the hills. 

^ doconda, 1 saved your lamb/ he said, after a pause, 

' You did. You are a butcher j but you saved my lamb. Tiiafc 
is why I am sorry to-day/ 

' 8ave my lamb, then.' 

' Have you one ? ’ 

'I have one that I love. She is Seratma child. I loved 
her uiotlier, and her mother is dead, Go and save her 1 * 

' "Where is she ? ’ 

' Up yonder,* he answered, with a backward gesture of his 
head to where, in the haze of the far distance, the snowy hills *of 
liis own lair lay, ' Any one vnll tell you on the hills. Ask for 
the RfXJca del Giulio. They seized me ; my men fought, hut they 
killed them. She was with women ; hut they may hare flea. 
Will you End her, and bring her up in your house P ^ 

The face of the old woman grew weary and perplexed. 

^ ItyWill be a burden, Mastarna,’ 

'Aye, it will, l)o as you cnoose. But she is little and 
alone.* 

The woman paused and mused. 

' I will take her if I can find her/ she said at length. 

Across the hold, sombre, fierce ^oe of the fettered Btan • 
strong emotion swept. 

' your wine to my mouth,* ho said* wffl dihilr it 

m?w/ 
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And lie drank. 

^ Lodeen the ima^e from mj hat She has the same about her 
throat; her mother hunff them both. I have jour Madonnina 
etui at mine/ he muttered, 'when he had drained the cup. 

She put one foot on the stirrup, for she was etronj^ and actire^ 
though old ; loosened the golden image, and detached it from its 
place. At that moment the oihcer in charge of the escort, ariiring 
in haste, reproved hia men in fury, and the horses started so 
suddenly that she could scarcely save herself from falling between 
their legs and being trampled to pieces on the stones. 

By good fortune she escaped injury, and only fell on her knees, 
and rose again unhurt. The troop of carabiniers were trotting 
out of the square, their carbines pointed at the head of Satur- 
nine. 

They soon vanished in the golden haze of the rising sun. 

A hundred hands were stretched to touch her; a hundred 
questions rained on her ear. 

MMiat did Satiu'nino tell you, mother?’ cried the Qrosseto 
folk joftlously, for they had b^n so kept at inuf*ket’s length by 
the guai-ds that no oho had heard a syllable of what had been 
said. 

^ I knew him years agone/ she answered, ^ and he bade me bang 
this image in some cha}»el, that Our I^ady may liave grace to him. 
Nay, hands off; it shall go where he told me. And he whom you 
call your Satimiino needs heaven « mercy sorely ; for he was a mur- 
derer many times — many times.’ 

For these were her ft»olish notions, she being a woman from the 
north. 

More they could not get out of her. She carried the empty 
wine-cup back to the wineshop, and then made her way quietly 
out of the square by a narrow lane. 

The people stood about in a silent, sad, sullen mob; discomfited 
and dissatisfied with themselves that they had not struck a blow 
for their hero. 

Raturnino MusStarna had been a robber ; and, as she had justly 
said, a murderer many times. lie had swooped down on the 
lonely mountain paths above the mountain-born Flora, and along 
\he once consular and imjierial highway that runs through Orbe- 
tello and Oivita Vecchia to Borne, even as tlm pseudootus eagle of 
these bills swoops down from his cliff-nest, maao of oak leaves and 
olive botighs, on to the water-fowls of the pools, until tlie daring 
and the frequency of his captures had made his name a house- 
hold word that had rung far and wide beyond the confines of 
Maremma. 

Therefore Maremma had been proud of him ; proud in a fieroa, 
defiant way that had given him many a tinmelcss ally amidst tbe 
scattered gautry of all that wild and lonesome country, and ev;en 
here in old grave Grossoto, a score of miles away ft-om the foam&g 
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wate]f 9 of tlie Flora, people had felt the same pride in him^ and 
now, as the trot of the horses and the cli^gout of weapons «^ed 
awa3^ into silence, there were regret and a smothraed rage in the 
populace to think that their hero should hare been Inrought through 
their sftreets with his feet tied under the belly of his horse, to go to 
the galleys of Gorgona or the salt mines of Sardinia^ and no 
more seen of men, although for years and years to come the stofy 
of his exploits would be told from mouth to mouth wherever a 
group of woodmen sat about the forest hres at night, or a couple 
of fishermen wiled the becalmed day away with talk, or in the 
winter evenings in farmhouses far away on the Lucehese hills men 
and maidens munched the chestnuts withJ^hite teeth. 

A great stillness and gloom fell on the populace, and the 
tongues of the people for once ceased to buzz and screaxi^, and 
were only heard in a few rebellious mutterings against the State, 
which took a frank freebootei like a rat in a trap and dealt with 
him as it dealt with any paltry thief of the cities. Saturnino was 
gone: a dead man, or worse than a dead man, and never more 
would his native Maremraa thrill with the Homeric tales of hi« 
acts ; never more would this town of Grosseto see him stride 
through their public places Tvith his pistols and knife in lu'i 
broad red siish and his bold black eyes full of challenge and scorn. 

It was all over, like wine spilt on the ground ; henceforth the 
Maremma would speak of him only with bated breath, and memo- 
ries half glorious, half snd, like the memories of dead heroes. 
Saturnino Mostariia was gone; seized by the impalpable, far-reach- 
ing, spectral arm of the law, which to a rustic and simple people is 
so vaguely terrible, so unjust, so incomprehensible, coming out, as 
it seems to them to do, from the infinite and the miknown to seize 
them for their secret sins. 

He was gone, and there was little mirth in Grosseto that day, 
though usually the October weeks are full of merriment and busi- 
ness, of song and dance, of bargains made, and of wine drunk, and 
of gladness at the coming -winter, and of sportive love oflered and 
returned. But this day the crowds were dull and vexed, and 
looking in each other’s faces read ono unspoken thought there, 
common to all; — 

* We should have rescued him 1 ' 


CHAPTFH n, 

MnaNWKiLB Joconda Bomanelli, the woman, who had had the 
courage to speak a bold word for his sake, left the town to itself 
and prepared to return on her homeward way to her village of 
Santa Tarsilla, a long way off upon the coast, a lowrlyii^ mddy 
searshore place. 
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lOto &ro8aetO| aiakii^ a tiro days’ journey on the rmii mtAk wajr, 
on fUT^sa to sell the homesnun linen she had ^oven from 
fihe had «|m& in the six montW tixhe. Bhe knew a hosier ^GrOih 
eeto who only sold ‘ nmtvali* liiie% and pve her a feir pricih 
here at spying and autumn. She thought aim honester than Orht- 
t^o folk/ so made the longer drive across the wild and lonely 
country. 

She now to the tavern where she had slept, and where 
her mule was put up, haniessed him with her own hands, and drove 
out of the city gates with her hardly-eained gains in a bag amongst 
the hay and straw at her feet. 

She went over the Hat desolate lands that lie cheerlessly and 
barrenly about Groa^olo, past the lime miarries of Alberose, over 
the narrow ill-mado roads that traverse tiie marshes, and over the 
ri Tea'S by ford or ferry or bridge, and undernoath hills dark with 
forest where the buck and the hoar roamed at liberty. She drove 
as long as it was light, tlien reached a inisorablo little inn, but a 
friendly one, and slejit there ; then at dawn resumed her homevrard 
way. 

She drove on and on, the old mnle ambling slowly, for he only 
Jong journejra twice a year, and resented lh(‘JU luoumAilIy" ; 
the moss and the marshes, the wide lielda lying J'od and bare lor 
the plough, and the little knots of pale dust-coloured house?® that 
made the villages of the hiJl-sidea, were ].^8ed in sucoession until 
«he got across country and down to tlic level of the sea, and saw 
little else save stunted aloes and sand, though the divstanco Avas 
dark with the outskirts of the retreating Apenmnes, and the woods 
upon the Giglio island rose up in sight. 

■When she could see the isle she had reached her home, an old 
house of stone and oak timber standing near the wdiarf of the small 
townsMp of Santa Tarsilla, on a little bay, that scholars affirmed" 
had once been, like its tuaghbours Telamone and Populonia, a port 
of those m-kings, the Etruscans. 

In this little bay some small traffic in fish, and in the stone and 
charcoal fi*om inland, kept the little place fi'om absolute stag- 
nation and death j but in the summer nearly all its few souls fled 
away, and in summer no coasting smack cared to lie by its little 
quay. 

For it was full of miasma and fever in tho hot season, like all 
thes(5 places on the low Maremma coast ; even now in the late dnys 
of X)ctol?er the fever mists still hung about it, the pools and the 
l^ch still sent out n»>xiou8 vapours, the scanty pojuilaticu sat about 
listless and shivering, the children lay on the sand too weak to care 
tp pla;^ and there were but two or three of them in all the place ; 
n few fishermen were out upon the shore, a coastguardemah paced 
^ and &o, little vessel was shipping grain^ anchored amongat the 
Mtdndtoked shoals ; 'Uiat was aH 
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It Wins dr^Tf place at beet of tmm; a^itiqaariea 
tbat tbe sea bad receded nearly a mBe since the days wben tine 
Bllruscan pimtes bad sailed from that bay> and EtraSiiwl^ieomonie^ 
bad b^d their fortresses and th^ tomba^away yonder wb^ the 
shoreline grew duslcy with thiobets of bay and roseniary and the 
prickly wMW'acca, or holy thorn,* so common bore, -t 

* You are safe home, mother P * ssid the pallid yifrosamf aa the 
mule of JocoTida picked his way amidst the stones and sand to his 
own house door. 

' Aye^ the saints be praised/ smd Joconda, and said ho hiore^ 
They knew tlio woman of Sav^ never chattered, and that it 
was useless to ask from her gossip of QrossefO until dm Imd stabled 
her beast and broken her last, and of not veiy much use after tltat, 
Joconda went on to her owui dwelKng ; it was ail of stone W 4 % a 
roof of red tiles ; it was old and spacioii^ and had pointed 
menta and a massive oak door; her living-room and her b^ 
chamber were all the rooms she used, the next room slie had given 
to her mule and her poultry, and a fine black p%. The doors were 
of stone, ami tlio ceilings too; there was an open hearth that 
served her for cooking ; tlie hearth now was cold. 

She fii'st put her money into a secret place, stabled her mido, 
ctmnted her fowls, to be sure none were stolen, and then lit d little 
fire and put on a pot of v(3getable soup. Then she $at down and 
thought while her frugal supper "was simmeiingi 

she did not tell anyone of what she had seen, and heard, and 
promised in (.Irosseto. She was not a sociable woman, and she 
had only neighbours, no friends. 

Joconda Komanelli had been tacituni and grave fbr forty years; 
ever since one summer day, when her man had gone down in a 
white squall, like that whicli wrecked Shelley. She had loved the 
man, and had been sternly faithful to him and to the offspring he 
had left her. She had always got her own Uving by carrying cargo 
to the coasters for her husband’s comrades, and taking her linen Into 
Qiosseto ; in bad weather she sat at home and span, or made Miing 
nets and sewed sails. She was active and very hardy ; she li^W 
honestly, and in a stern, cleanly fashion that made her village 
j^oplo tliinh her odd and be a little afraid of her. Her sons had 
died of the marsh fever and lier daughter had left her a motherless 
grandson, a bold fair bey, the lamb that Satumino had saved ten 
years before when the foy had gone up wdth his pstats into the 
mountains; for which moxey Joconda and her lad ha# blessed, hint 
every day and night they told their beads. 

I But though iSatiirnino had spared the boy, the fever hud not 
done so ; and ever since his death Joconda bad dwelt with 
jher dead limmories, Bhe had been a sad woma^ alwap, Imt she 
^aa a strong mae. She worked for her livings and wed nobody a 
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piece, and was Indf respected and balf fearedi whiob slba 
lileed lietter than being loved. 

Fifty years befoi-e ;^e had been brought hare &om her mountain 
home tenting the high chain of the Ch*and Paradis by her husband 
after a fisliing cruise to the seaboard of lower Savoy, and the 
tradition of her northern birth made her still *a stranger' to the 
people of Santa Tarsilla and all the low-lying shore. She had 
never seen Savoy for nigh fifty years, but she was ‘ the woman of 
Savoy ’ to them all. 

It had been a fatal day for her when her mother's sister, a 
ftunner’s wife near S. Martin X*antosque, had lost her cows one by 
one by disease, and sent to beg that her niece, who was so skilled 
in dairy matters, would go and spend a summer with her ; and in 
the course of that summer, up at Lantosque, to visit mountain 
neighbours, there had come some seafaring men from Villafranca, 
away on the seaboard, and amongst them had been a man of 
Maremma, Sostogno Iloniaiielli, the owner of a tartana then lying 
olf tlie shores of Savoy. He had been a Landsomo young mail, 
and at that time well-to-do as a coaster ; he had persuaded the 
blue-eyed maiden from the green Alps above the Val de Oogne to 
give a favourable answer to las wooing. She and he had bf»cu 
wedded that same summer at the little church of St. Martin, 
and she hdd gone to live with him at his native Maremmana 
town. 

Things had done very well with them awdnle ; then turned and 
went as ill- The tartana had to be aoIcI^ and its owner had to 
become a deep-water fisherman, working for the gain of others. 
His wife, ashamed of their troubles, which her own people had 
predicted, ceased to write to the chalet under the arolla forests. 

They wore homel;^ people there on the pine-clad heights above 
Cogne, there was always a homely plenty, and no penury 
touched ipem. Tli«y were good-heaited, but hard of mind and 
acauty ill sympitby. She could never bring herself to tell them 
that file had married into poverty, and was sick to death of this 
fatal shore to which her Maremmano had brought her. So silence 
fell between her and her own family, end up on the mountain 
dopes that faced the Grand Paradis her brothers and sisters ceased 
to remember and ceased to regret her. 

She slept a little now over her supper, being weary ; she was 
woke by neighbours’ voices; women were looking in at her 
window and tapping at it, being rinable any longer to subdue their 
eagerness for news. 

^Xs it true that Saturniuo has been taken, good mother F ’ they 
adied her. 

' Ay, ay, why not P * die answered crosdy, ^ He has been takem* 

* Bid you see him in Grosseto P ' 

; >!> f Yes, tte poor soul 1 with his legs tied under the horse^s bdly/ 

* Oh, the hard pity of it I ' mourned the gossips with a wail* 
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^He had got liis deserts,’ said Joeonda. * A fine long itoe ha 
has been loose on these hilb. Luck alt^ays changes.’ 

'It was that foreign man that made the fuss,’ the woman 
muttered. ' He must have been some great prince, else nerer 
would they have captured Saturnino for hia misiortune.’ 

' Misfortune ’ was their fine way of speaking ; they knew well 
that the traveller had been foully murdered. 

' He killed the foreigner,’ said Joconda curtly. ' He had kilM 
scores. That one was the one too much. That was all.’ 

The women at the window muttered that tliis was just the 
caprice and injustice of the governmenj: and the soldiers ; a murder 
more or less (if it were a murder), did^t matter so much? 
Saturnino was a fine bold man, and never had harmed the poor. 

‘ Why, he had good about him/ assented Jooonda, ' But 
murder is not a good thing : I wish he had hod other wa^ of 
living. Alas ! poor soul ! upon that rock of Gorgona hi® crimes 
will be cold comfort to liim.’ 

'And that is true,’ said the gossips, crossing ihetus^vea; 
' did you speak to him, mother ? Was there any chance to say a 
word P ’ 

' Yes } I spoke to him.’ 

' Whnt did he say to you ? ’ 

' He reminded mo of my dead lamb, and I told him I had not 
forgot my debt.’ 

* Was that all ? ’ 

' ye.s; get you to your beds *, I want to get to mine.’ 

And she nodded to them, and shut her latticed casement behind 
its wire grating, and shut out the sight of the moonlit sea, and the 
shining sands that hid her dead. Hhe heard them under htr house 
wall on the edge of the beach, for the night was still young, 
talking still of the hero of the hills and of bis fate. Site hea:^ 
the deeper tones of a man’s voice strike across theirs and say : — 

'No bolder soul ever lived than Saturnino Masiama. They 
have taken him and they will cage him out on Gorgona j^onderj^ 
send him to the King’s mines. It man c^uld free him, I would ftee 
him. What did he do ever H Did he steal from the poor ? No. Did 
he rob a church ? No. Did ever a peasant miss his sheep, or a 
woodman his wallet ; or a labourer that had got his wnges in his 
waistband, was he ever lightened of them by Saturnino F Nay, 
never^That we know. We have come and gone on his mountains 
and never were we the worse. When old Montino was lost in the 
snow on Santa Fiora, what did Mastarna do w-hen he found him ? 
Took him to his own hut, and warmed, and fed him, and gave him 
of the he^ and %vhen he saw that old Montino had a bag of gold 
pieces with him, said to him, "Fear nothing; neither I nor 
my men will touch your gold, because you are old matt and a 
steward, and the loss would get you blamed by your masrtm, maybe 
thrown In prison.” And when full day came^ h* himself took 





Jloittino 4oym mcmutuk m h,f m tka ii«t foM thi^tmasesflfcb 
Fite liutitod limeiBy if onoe, liate 1 lieai^ tile livftocj itom 
Iteself. ^umino was a irate maa^ and n 

beaanse ie aided M$ stranger to ei^pe fwm the 
torden of life^ tiey bate caged him in a trap as you coi^ob a 
dondola. It is tiK The sh^anger was a ricb maa in bis own 
eai«){tiy, agmtprinee,ibey sayj wbat did be do bare in Italy? 
wby not stay where be was? It was always the rich that Maa- 
tarita made war on s the poor were sacred to bim. Xbat we know, 
Tat be will lie in chains amidst the waves on Gorgona, or waste 
bis strength in the mines in the bowels of the earth. It is unjust 
It is unjust.* 

Ihen an assenti^ and approving murmur rose up from the 
Ustening people and joined with the murmur of the sea. 

Joc<maa neard them as she lay on her hard straw bed. 

* And there is a grain of trum in what they say/ she thought. 
* Yet his sins were many and deep, poor soul) and they will be 
heavier about his neck than the chains he will wear on Gorgona, 
May Christ lighten them f * 

Then she slept. 

She waa a woman who usually enjoyed the dreamless, heavy 
ileep of the hard worker ; but all through this night she dreamed 
and S||rfthe bold form of Satumino chained, and with his crimes 
wrHt^Swbn his breast for any who chose to read, even as he 
would be henceforth in all his years to come on the sunburnt, 
wavobeaten rock : the eagle of the mountains fettered to a stone 
in the ^a. 

At daybreak her mind was made up j she took a stout staff in 
her handf slung her wallet about her, with some bread in it and 
some goat's ham cuK>d Savoy fashion, and went out towards the 
mountains. 

She was a strong woman, though old, and she walked briskly. 
The pasture lands and marshes were desolate, and she met scarce 
anyone ; her© and there a furze cutter or a ploughman with his 
oxan^ that was all. She soon quitted the sight of the st>a, and 
bore inland by the coarse of the Alhegna river, through solitary 
nntroidiad thickets, and over rough rocky ground. 

After some hours she came to cross roads, and there sat down 
on a stone, and waited for the public waggon running from Orbe- 
teHo to Monte Murano to come by j w hen it- jolted near lm% its 
iniserable hmern straining at thdh rope harness, she stopped it, and 
get into it; it lumb^d on under a volley of blows and oaths 
rmned on the patient, sinking beasts. 

At Mont« Murano she descended, and was forced to sleep ; with 
daybreak she left the place, and thence had to make her way as 
hm she nnght up to what had bmi the br^rdh tbyoorite khv 
jldtbc4i|^ m bad others in the fastnesses of the Ciminian moilii* 
he frequented when it pleaeed him to deseend upon 





^ road Epme> ^hm mm than oBo^ b& lutd 

evm stopped tlie miiil larain itseE as it Jiad rcdied ov^ the marsito 
and beneath tbe sombre gloom of the maritime ^nes, aixd bad 
swerved oE ibe line as it encounter^ tlm timber and stones 
Satunxino’s men bad plaoed there in its path. 

He bad been always called Satixmino of the Santa Itob, 
tbougb bis tai^e bad extended so moch ibr^er than these paabs^ 
and towards »anta Flora she made ber way tbrotigb the demie 
tinderwood and luxuriant vegetation that bore cover tbe soil^'^liere 
tbe roads are mere mule tra^^ oilen edaced, and the ampbitlieati^e 
of tibe mountiuns enclose a solitude and a sileilOe scarcely ever 
token save by sound of sheep-bell, or pcj of bittem, or t!^ 
browsing murmur of tbe teeth of wild cattle chewing the lue^us 
grass. 

Here on tbe wooded cUds was once Satumia, wboise giant walls 
stili remain, overgrown with laurestinua and mountain boW abd 
butcher's broom, and in the hovels that occupy its site, and take 
its name, where Satumino forty-five years before bad seen tbe 
there is a filthy little drinking-house, whose only customers are the 
shepherds and the woodcutters and tlie muleteers. 

There Mastarna, as the hero and martyr of the soil, was being 
kmeuted by a knot of ill-looking foresters as Joconda patsed tka 
open door by which they were sitting together playing at dm^oes. 
J^bg a brave woman, and not carmg for their ul looks, ihe gapired 
from them what direction to take so as to reach the mbuixtalmrast 
withont sbking miserably in a qua^ire, or wandeiing till dead of 
hunger in the intricacy of the pathless jungle. 

She asked for the Kocca del Qiulio, and they pobted H to ber; 
fiir, very far away, where the autumn snows lay on the highest 
lines of the hills. She took her stafi* and wallet and set out 
again. 

^ You cannot reach it to-night, mother,^ the men said to hen 

She said to them, * Yery well. No one ^ill hurt me. I am 
old and ugly, and 1 have not a coin to steal,’ 

They laughed and askcjd her why she went ; slie tdd them * to 
get a child to nurse ; ’ and with the prudence of her conntty a^ 
pended to the fact a fiction of a daugnter whose infant was aeady 
and who need^ one to suckle. 

* A little lie is always useful,’ thought Joconda, though tSm 
was not a false or a iailhlees woman. 

Th^ she lost sight of the foaming, turbulent Fiora, and begim 
her climb towards the mountain summits. The ways were 
steep and very long; night overtook her. She took 
empty hut of a shepherd, and ate and drank out of j^ir 
ana wept not ill, for she was tired and not timorouA * 7 v' 

The great mn^y mountain^side, with the itrij^ ^ 

autumn tearbg down it to swell the Horn water, bor 

whss& she awoke. Bhe could not see the iteuafm above 
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her, a grej s^^eck under the snows. She was stiff, and felt as if 
she were frozen from sleeping out of her bed on the damp leaTesi 
hut she resumed her upward way. It was again noon when aha 
passed the last robur-oak and cork trees and came up amidjit wind* 
wasted pines and boulders of granite and slate, tos^ about oa a 
wild mountain scarp, as if in the horse-play of giants. 

She saw scarce any one; the scattered folk of the hills were 
most of them in hiding, stricken with terror at the seizure of 
Saturnino, with whom tliey were all in habits of greater or lesser 
comjplicity. 

One old man was met with, very old and bent. He was look- 
ing for simples in the many herbs that clothed the hillside. lie 
told her at last where the Ilocca del Giulio was, pointing, as he 
spoke, to a spot far away amidst the snow that had fallen on the 
heights. 

* That was Saturnino’s nest,’ he said. ‘ Poor soul ! They have 
taken him, and killed most of his men. He never did me any 
harm.’ 

He was very old, and not curious ; being so, he let her go on 
upward without question. 

Here the snow had ffillen heavily. It had Ciiased U) fall now, 
but there was a sharp frost on these heights, and the ground was 
white and hard. The stunted trees looked black. It was very 
desolate. The clouds were low upon the mountain side, and their 
mists were all around lusr. She could see the white crests of the 
Labbro and the Santa b’iora loom close on her, it seemed, in the 
8teel-buod fog. She had never Wn so high up on the mountains 
since her girlhood, sixty and moi*e rears before in the Alps about 
the feet of the Becca di Nona. ^Jh.^ sight of the great cones of 
snow so near beside her, the feeling of the ci'Lsp clear air and the 
icy freshness of it, gavti her a strange sensation — the sickness of 
nostalgia coming on her in old age, after a long life in the swamps 
and on the shore, 

A sudden thirst made her throat and her heart ache with long- 
ing for her old home, set on a granite ledge of rock, witii the 
valley of Gogne stretching below it, and the white summit of Mont 
Hlanc in sight beyond the gorge, and nearer at hand the peaks and 
glaciers of the Gvaud^ Paradis, her old home, with its girdle of 
deep gi*een forest, and its ceaseless sound of rushing water, and its 
alpine winds, that are known no more to the dwellers of the plains 
than what the condor of the Andes beholds in its Eight is known 
to the hedge-sparrow in the thorn-bush by the road. 

It WHS sixty long years since she had felt that wind upon her 
fi^rehead, and heard that rush of ice-fed waters as they leapt from 
rook to rock ; since she had lifted her voice in the jSdel of the hills, 
and rested her eyes on that fresh ffowering grass, tliose deep cool 
shadows of the pines. Yet now and then it all came back upon 
her as it did now, clear as a dream of the night, and then the sea 
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would &d« away, and the aondfl and tlie misty scombing^ 

ditst-grey shores ^ow dim to her, and her eyes would only be dry 
lieeause she had grown too old to weep. And when she slept, it 
was of these <die dreamed almost always ; aboTe all, in the stidiug 
midnights of the terrible canicular beat, when the air was like 
ateam, and the soil was like brass, and there was no freshness or 
peace in the darkness, and with its fall no dews. 

She felt for the brigand’s image in her bosom, and drew it out 
and looked at it; then walked to the first house that lay in her 
way. 

They seemed all empty. There was not a sound, except the 
soughing of wind in the tops of the pines. T 

J3he called, and no one answered. She shouted again and 
again, but her voice died on the moimtaiu stillness mianswgrod. 
Then she pushed open a door and looked inside. The houses were 
little more than stone huts, and they were all deserted; l^lUy 
dest^rted, it seemed to her ; for there were things strewn about 
them, and here and there pools of blood, and broken anas upon 
the frozen snow. She could have guessed how it had be^, even 
had she known nothing of the capture of Satumino ; guessed that 
there had been a struggle here, and the women had leu in hurried 
flight. 

* How shall I find his lamb ? ’ she thought, with a sigh half of 
regret, half of relief ; and she stood still and looked. 

The few people who had dwelt there had tied, that was plain 
to her ; most likely out of feaf of the soldiery. 

* Poor souls ! ’ she said, and cmssed herself, seeing the scarcely 
dried blood on the stones. 

A dog^s bark startled her. 

It was a bark of anger and of appeal both in one. She rose 
and went in the direction of the sound. It came from the last of 
the stone huts. She pushed open the door as she had done that of 
the other. A great dog, snow-white, stood in the centre of the 
clay floor ; under his body was a child asleep. 

* The child of Sempia ! * she thought, as she looked down on 
the sleeping infant. Serapia had been but a name — a legend — to 
the dwellers of the shore and plains. 

Wild tales were always told of how Satumino had ravished her 
from her people; people beggared though of noble blood, who 
dwelt bn a wind-swept spur of the Sabine hills, by whom she was 
cursed, and looked on as one dead. 

A beautiful, ignorant, mindless thing she had over been ; foolish 
and pasmonate from the hour that she h^ been borne away, a 
second Proserpine, to tlie night of oblivion, peril, and crime in 
which her brute-lover dwelt. One short year only ehe had been 
carried, half a captive, half a willing mistress, t-o that topmost 
haunt of the hills where all that Satumino k^w as home was 
made. There she had died ; some said of fever, some sai'd of a 
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ttem Sateiiitko ; anyway sbe Had died^ and Had Heen Inndad 
whete itoll atone pines rose up like cdnmne of a t^ple against 
tbe^ martde of the ^archm. Am her child was heroi asleep amidst 
a see^ dt carnage made more horrihle by ihe dreaming sndta ^ 
a bahy% rest. 

lu the cabin there were loose ecnns^ gold, and Jewds, dropped 
and stamped on as they had been caught up in the haste of dignt } 
$k tkk shawl was thrown aside upon the beaten earth of the ground, 
a length of geld brocade was tossed against a rough^hewn table, 
cwertumed ; rtose to the child’s bed there was a carved ivory toy 
as are made in India. In the child’s hand was a dxy hall* 
eaten crust. 

Joeonda looked neither to the gold nor stuffs. Her soul was 
m<d£ at the sight of the pools of blood still wet, and at the sight of 
the dreaming creature who was left a heritage of crime and woe. 

' The Wood of Satumino 1 ’ she thought ; it seemid to her that 
it must be as a stream of lava and of poison in the veins of a female 
child. 

^ This must be the child/ said Joeonda to herself, and stood 
looking ; she was a&aid of the white MoIossHwS dog. 

The child was two years of age, or two aud a Hlf, she thought, 
not more. It had been forsaken, no doubt, when the misti’esses 
and wives of the band had run for their lives after the men’s 
.^fitaruggle with the carabiniers. 

Joeonda stood wavering, on account of tlie dog ; at length she 
spoke to him, and he looked at her.* Then he cea^ to growl, and 
amelt her. Then, apparently satished, he let her draw near the 
child, who was sleeping : a lovely creature, half-naked, with long 
bkek lashes lying on cheeks like mountain rose-leaves, and loose 
thick curls like rings of amber. 

* It is a woman child ; so much the worse/ said Joeonda, look- 
ing down on it. 

If it had been a male, it would have been much easier for her ; 
n boy could soon have run about and done something for his daily 
bread in the boats, or with the mules, or in the lirewoods. How*' 
ever, she remembered that, he it what it would, she had promised 
Mastama. She looked timorously at the dog, and raised the child 
without waking it : he looked at her in return, watchfully, but 
comprehending that she meant it no injury. She saw at the baby’s 
throat a little golden image *, then she wiupped her shawl about it^ 
and said to the dog * Gome.’ 

For the dog was alone, and Joeonda was a woman of hard as* 
peet but good heart 

Ilie deg was of the same race as Ulysses’ faithful friend, per* 
Imps the purest and most ancient canine race of all in the world, 
am one of the boldest and most beauUful^ he was derce and 
powm^l, but^full of sympathy and wisdom ; he bent his Head, 
Wliffed at her feet, gazed sorrowfully in her eyes, put his nose to 
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the dbild'e cheek, thei^ went witiii her Acmn the path }sv whhdi ehe 
had climbed to what had been, imtil the mght before, the 
home, 

She began to descend the mountain, bnt night drew nigh, and 
the child, who eMH idept, waa a heaw' weight She stopped at the 
drst <^bm ehe came to, and asked for ahdter. The eharcos^- 
burners, who dwelt there, Imew the look of the child aadid the 
dog, and would not take her in ; they were afraid S^tmidno’a 
daughter might bring them trouble with the ]Wlie6, rioconda 
Curs^ them heartily for cowards. 

She made her way with gmat fatigue, and with strong effort 
managed to reach the inn where she h^.,Alept the first night. 
Here they did not know the child nor the dog, or did not iay that 
they did. 

‘ Ah ! thou hast got the baby for thy step-daughter,* walNil 
the woman of the house said to her j and Joconda answei^^*-* 

‘ Ay ; but it has ceased to suck ; that is a pity/ 

Long before this the child had wakened more tlmn onoe> attd 
had cried and sobbed, and become very troubkmome. The dog 
was quiet and sad. 

They gave her goat’s milk and black bread, and let her and the 
child ana thci dog sleep altogether in a room full of hay and 
straw. 8be and the baby slept well ; the dog but little. 

The following morning she resumed her journey, and xetumed 
as slie had comt^, only that she had the burden of the infant and 
the companionship of the animal. 

The child was now wakeful, impatient, tyrannous; the dog, as 
he got farther and farther from his old home, was melancholy, and 
footsore, and anxious. 

* You are lilre a white lion,’ she said to him, and named him 
Leone : what names either he or the child had bonie before she 
could not tell. 

It was still fresh, fine weather, happily for hor, fOr she had to 
walk miich, and it took her several days to return on foot, and the 
diligence only ran once a week, and she missed it at Monte 
Hurano. She was an old woman, and she became very weary. 

It was evening once more when slie drew nign her own 
villa^. 

The pale sands, the tufa rocks, the bactoound of marslies and 
etagnai^. water looked very dreary even to her who had been used 
to them aU her life ; there was a sickly haze upon the sea, and h . 
fog upon the horizon. « 

Two or three of her neighbours, wasted and wan-lookh^ 
gave her good evening, and glanced at the child and dog. 

* Is tMt child of thy kin, mother P * they asked curiously. 

*Kay ; I have no kin here.., ^ It is a dead friend’s child, she 

ewered tlim wearily, hr she was very tired* 

♦Andthedogf^ 
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* He was my dead friend’s dog ; he followed me. I could not 
turn him adrift. 

‘ They will he hungry mouths, mother P ’ 

* Ay ; hut I will not ask you to feed them.’ 

Thmi they laughed and stared and wondered, but dared not ask 
more, and let her be. 

She made her way to her own house, and drew the great key 
from her girdle, and unlocked her door and opened it, and entered, 
leading the child by the hand, and followed by the dog. 

It was cold and dark and cheerless. The child was awed, and 
the dog dulled, by the stillness and solitude, the grcyness and gloom. 
The sound of the sea breaking on the sands below was more mourn- 
fid than perfect silence. 

Joconda kneeled down by the crucifix that hung on the wall 
and made the little limbs of the baby kneel too. 

‘ See me, good saints, and hear ye testimony that I have kept 
my word. Be this young thing blessing or cur^, 1 have kept my 
word. Be ye good to us both.’ 

Then she rose and fetched from her closets water end milk, 
salted fish and bread, and broke her fast, and gave food and drink 
to both the child and the beast. 

When she went to r(}8t, the rosy and fresh -washed warmth of 
the child was on her rough couch, and the wdiite Molossus was 
stretched before her door. She could not tell whether she were 
BOTvy or content. She was at least no longer alone. 

^*But the blood of SatnrninoP ’ she said doubtfully to herself. 
Any wav, she had kept her word. 

As slie had stumbled down along the stony mountain road, the 
weight of the two-ycar-old child heavy on her shoulder, she, l>eing 
a religious woman, had bethought her tliat surely it had never 
been baptised, and pondered on what holy name to give to this 
offsraring of sinners. 

She knew her calendar by heart, and called to mind that this 
autumnal day, with the deep white snow on tlie heights, and the 
red and gold ash-foliage in the woods, was the twenty-ninth of 
Ootoh&ri the day dedicated by the Latin Ohurch to that sad and 
little remembered eastern saint, Mary the Penitent. 

Joconda was not a book-learned woman. She could spell out 
her missal, that was all ; but she vaguely remembered that Santa 
Maria Penitents had had the grace of heaven given her after sorrow 
and shame, and that in her stoiy there was a dragon who devoured 
a dove, and out of the body of the moi^ter the beautiful white 
bird had come forth unharmed and spread its wings, and shot up- 
ward to the sim. And for sure this is a dove come forth from a 
dragon, she had said to herself, looking at the sleeping child, and 
00 had resolved that when she should get down back to her own 
little town, the child should be received into the Church by ^ 
name of Mark. Pmiitente and no other. 
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OHAPTliIIt III. 

SAjn:A Tabbuia was a dteary place midway Ibetween Telamone 
and Orbetello, lyin^ low upon a shore half sand^ half swamp, with 
aloes and sea fennel and the prickly ^mphire for all itsTege^tion, 
and blocks of stone and maAile strewn about, some Boman, some 
Etruscan, There was beauty indeed on its horizon, in the lumutous 
air where the distant snow-peaks df Corsica and tlm near crafts of 
iron-bound Elba could be seen, with far Oapraja and Monte Onsto, 
and many another island nameless to the i^orld. But to see these 
it was needful to go a good way out upon the open water ; &om 
the little crooked land-locked bay there was little to be discerned 
save the low pale coast and low red tufa hills that locked Ih the 
harbour, where the waters were shallow, turgid, almost stagnant, 
choked with weed and sand, although, beyond, the Ligurian Sea^ 
blue as turquoise in some lights, blue as lapis lazuli at others, 
sometimes rose in fretted turbulence, and sometimes rolled in a 
sullen swell, 

A little way inland the moors began; in grand level stretches 
of gorse and brushwood, covering many a buned tomb, and buried 
town, with the lentiscus and the rosemary waving above tliem. 
Nigh at hand were dark lines of pine forests, although their balsamic 
scent and resinous breath could not purify the miasma of the coast, 
and eastward were the still wild and scarce-trodden woodlands, 
stretching away to the mountain-ranges where the robber had made 
his lair. But wood and hill were all too far away to alter the 
weary monotony of the scone at Santa TarsiUa. It seemed all 
shore — pale barren shore ; and shallow sea — sea which yet drowned 
so many that it seemed to the people like a graveyard. 

On a narrow tongue of sandy land there was a little fort; 
sickly soldiers came there and guards to watch the coast, Thei'e 
was also a furnace-house to make the salt that was raked upon the 
beach ; but smoke seldom iasued from its chimney, though wood 
was to be had for the getting, and salt for the taking of it. The 
people had little strength and less spirit. In winter time their liv^fs 
were very hard, and with the summer came the pestilence, and then 
ague and €ever fed on them and drained their bodies, and left them 
8canty.fbrce to do more than sit in the sliade of their boats or their 
walls and push out for moonlit fishing when night fell. It was the • 
strong fellows who came down from the mountains of Pistoya and 
the huls of Lucca that did their work, and reaped the harvest on 
moor and in forest when autumn came round. 

The people of the shore were nearly;#!! dropsical, and the few 
soldiers and coaslguardsmen sent on dc^^ong the shores suffered 
more than the native population at mo^ times. But the Pistoiese 
and the Lucchese and the armies of winter-workers idid not eome 
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into j3ati<m TaTffllk itself exc^t iit rare odd times, witen dome of 
tkmi Inm^kt, irom the interior^ grain or timW or charcoal to 
the little coasters that the onl^ vessels izisi^idoant 
emknigh to deign to remember this secluded little bay ; and even to 
these the port dues were so heavy as to be well nigh ruinous, and 
^ shippers, poor men of Livorno and Genoa for the most part^ 
wore scareely able to scrape a profit from their cargoes. The port 
dues and ship^g taxes have crippled and nearly destroyed all the 
commerce of minor merchantmen of Italy, and they have struck 
ft death-blow to the humble industries of the little Maremmano 
sea^towns. 

Before the independence, of which the Maremma heard much 
but understood little, Santa Torsilla had been very feeble, hut able 
to its own living ; since then it had become paralysed, and was 
perishing off the face of the earth. 

The waters teemed with fish ; only looking down from the side 
of a boat you could see fisb, by the thousand, gleaming like gold 
and silver in those bright transparent depths, with the feathery 
weeds, and the branches of coral. There was always fish indeed j 
but fish, though it will serve to fill your own mouth, and the 
mouths of your children, is of very little further use unless there 
bo buyers for it The waters teemed, the nets ran over, but as 
often as not the living spoils of the sea were thrown down and 
left to rot in noisome heaps upon the sands, because there was no 
one to purchase them and no means to carry them to other towns. 
Now and then they took the fish on mules to Grosseto or other 
pl^es on the line of rail, but there was little sale for it : and before 
it could be passed through the gales of any towm there was so 
heavy a tax on it that it paid no one to load a felucca’s deck or a 
beast’s minniers with so perishable a thing, 

8o Santa Tarsilla was sad and solitary always, and usually 
sickly enoilgh ; there was never any mirth or joviality in it ; the 
young men grew impatient of its loneliness and poverty, and 
always "went away as soon as they reached years enough to be 
Ihci/ own masters. There were only a few old men, and some 
y^men and children ; all the stronger folk who had been born in 
it w 4 Kre elsewhere, coral fishing in the south, doing forest work on 
the hibba, or gone to live at Foilonica where the foundries are, . 

I^ly the feeble, the old. and tbe very poor stayed in the little 
bay that had once been a great port for the galleys of Pomenua, as 
Joconda did, who had nei^er means nor strength to move away 
to a cooler tod. 

An almost absolute silence reigned there, only broken by the 
booming of miUions of mosquitoes, and the tu^isig now and then 
of the one feeble chun^ hell. The many pediani that travel 
thrbugh Mpremma did mrt very often an hour to Santa Taiv 
unless their way lay most directly over the Tombolo tnr sandy 
Now and then one came with needles and pins, tapes ftni 
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and a hundred <>ther amdl artielee of 
padced in the iiroodeu or leathern oa^ upon hk hack^ and lenwi 
he did cosne^ there Ttnas much gossip but pence for bim^ ha 
every one was poor in the forlorn forgotten town* ivbich would 
have b^ no more than a village bad m not been Ibr its ooa^ 
guard and its churck 

By *run% when the barrest was reaped, the Ubourens ied $ a 
£bw iisber-folk remalued, sallow and lean with wnakness^ or 
BWoHen with the dropsy common to the coasts ^ Jts wy priests 
were sent to Santa Tamilla as a peniteoce ; and its milfcaiy were 
stationed as a chastisement; of late years, even the little garrieon 

soldiers had been withdmwn by the ^kwemmenf^ am there 
were none nearer than Orbetello, The nttle fort was fallij^ to 
decay, and even* the coastgnardemen dwelt not at Santa Tai^a 
itself, but in a tower on the coast a mile away, ^ 

Nothing could be sadder than this place, or seem more for* t 
gotten of God and man. 

Joconda sometimes, sitting at her door in the heavy parching 
summer heats, thoi^ht with a dull agony of remombrance of the 
mountain home of her birth. 

In those unhealihy places of Maremma, where no one ever stays 
who can get away, and nearly all who remain are agtie-sti'ickea 
and fever-worn, young children not seldom thrive w^ell enmigh. 
The poisoned air, so hot, so damp, so laden with s«?eds of disea^J, 
seems to have mercy sometimes on these young open lips, and bore, 
soft, uncertain limbs, and in six years’ time from the capture of 
the brigand of Santa Fiora, there was the lithe figure of a beau- 
tiful child, bright as a rose, erect as a palm, on the pallid sands 
under the sultry skies. 

This child that was Saturnino’s throve, and grew without ail- t 
ment, without accident, without a flaw anywhere, in feature, or 
limb, or body. 

AVhen Joconda had come down the* bills with the weight of 
Satumino’s legacy in her arms, she had pondered long and an- 
xiously as to whether she would tell the people of SanSi Tarsilk 
that it was the daughter of their hero whom was about to take 
beneath her roof. She had turned the matter over long and an- 
xiously in her thoughts, as the public waggon had rumbled on 
its way down the long stony roads, and at length had deeidc^i 
with herself not to let them know it. Joconda was a woman more 
truthfhl than the rest; that is to say, she saw no harm whatovelf' 
in an untruth if it wore necessaiy and injured nobody, a 
that in Italy is rarely drawn; but she did not think % fho 
natural answer to, and legitimate oiTspring of, a question, ;a» most 
Of her ndighbouts did, ana she prei^rod to toil ibo shhplel^nth 
tvkm ahe could, which k este<Mned in the oouiitiy- genera as but 
poor drdl work, showing great lack of invention m whosoever la 
Content with It, , ’ * 
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At last^ ns bad lain the night through wide awake^ die* 
tarbed by the presence and the thought of Saturnino’s offeprlxkg^ 
^e bad resolved that it wrould be best not to tell the truthhete. 
The people would make an idol of their hero’s offspring, and the 
child, as she grew older, would be restless and perturb if she 
beard that her father had been sent by liis judges to pass bis life 
as a galley-slave on Gorgona. 

Joconda feared no scorn and tmkindness on the score of her 
birth for the child, if that birth were known ; on the contraiy, she 
feared the vanity and the evil passions that, with the knowledge 
of the blood of the Mastama in her veins, might by public senti^ 
ment be engendered in her. 

She would be the child of a hero, almost of a martyr, in the 
esteem of Maremma. She would hear no account made of his 
crimes; she would only hear of his valour ; and if she lived she 
would grow up to think of her father as a sufferer by the law’s 
injustice. 

To the cooler, sturdier, northern sense of right and wrong 
which abode in the mountain-born spirit of the woman of Savoy, 
this prospect carried a fatal future to give to any child ; and she 
nssolved within herself to keep the secret of the biiby’s paternity 
ipfem all, save, of course, her confessor. To him she told the 
truth. 

To the rest of the shore people she said merely that it was a 
friend’s child come fi'ora over the other side of Monte Lnbbro, and 
she, being a close and resolute womau, was impenetrable to the 
curiosity of her neighbours. 

They were not very carious either. 

A child was no rare ti'easure, and there was nothing strange in 
a lone one being placed with a lone woman who was known to 
have a little money secured and hidden somewhere. Plenty of 
people along tho coast would have been willing and glad to let 
Joconda adopt their children, would she have talv'en them. So 
withoiTt more comment or inquiry tho child and the dog were 
domiciled at the old stone house by tho pier in Santa Tarsilla, and 
there grew and throve, as they best might, in an air that to many 
wasdf^th. 

Joconda’s first care was to have her friend and director, the 
priest, baptise tbe infant, and wash away in lioly water the sins of 
its fathers from its soul. She know not what it had ever been 
called, or if it bad ever been called anything, but tbe name of the 
saint on whose day sbe had found it, she gave to it, as on the 
mountain side she had resolved to do. By the sad recluse of Syria 
the little large-eyed rose-cheeked child of Satumino and Serapia 
was named, and Joconda saw a storm-swallow flv beyond tbe 
gmted easement of the church, and said to herseli that it was a 
dove. She was not a superstitious woman, but still, if such things 
emee had been, why not again P 
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* She is A love child P * said the sacmtaxi, ^ he f^ve her back tc 
Jocozkda^s amS| weighted henoelbrward with the joame the 
Syrian Magdalene* * A child of crime/ said Jooonda ; for she had 

the indulgence to the sins of Baturnino Mastarna that the 
Maremma had* She was a northern woman. 

When the old priest died a dozen ymm later an, Jooonda did 
not tell his successor of the child’s parentage. 

* They are good as good can the holy men/ i^e said to 
herself, ‘ and of course they never tell an}i:hiDg out of confessional 
—no — ^but still, when their housekeeper gets gossiping over a nice 
hit of fried liver, or their cappeUano comes in with some new wine, 
they are hut human, and they may mix up a little that they hear in 
the street with what they hear in the chanel. Why not P A man 
must talk, even when lie is a holy one ; that stands to reason.’ 

So she, who did not feel the necessity to talk, kept her own 
counsel. * 

She said to herself that it would he better the child should 
never have known that her father dwelt on that stony face of 
Medusa. AVhat good could it do? As the child would grow 
older the thought would torment and fester in her, and lead her to 
evil, so she thought ; and being a woman with a strong power of 
silence, the silence of one who has long lived alone with God, she 
never breallied the secret to any living soul. 

Slowly the memory of Baturnino would die away, she knew, 
when he should he no more a livii^ wonder on the hills, to feed 
their fancies with fresh legends of violence and romance, Batur- 
nino was caged upon that isle whose strange shape lies on the blue 
waves, carved lilse a woman’s head, with hair out-doating on the 
deep, and blank eyes staring up at heaven. Costa has painted 
it so, and its name of Gorgon is old as the rocks are old. 

There, galley-slaves (keeping their old name also) are mewed in 
a bitter company, and evei'y now and then one escapes, and most 
likely is drowned, or shot, as he struggles in the waves ; and every 
now and then stranglers, curious ana indiderent, come over the 
water to see these caged gallows-birds, and stare at them bknldy. 

There are Italian children who look as though they had st<t>p|ied 
down from a predella or a tr^mtich ; they are like the singing 
children of Angelico, the light-bearing angels of Filippino, tm 
pages of Vittorio Carpaccio, the winged boys of the Siennese 
masters. The old type is there still in all its purity ; the oval face, 
the level browns, the curling hair, the spiritual eyes, the roseUke, 
smiling, yet serious mouth which the painters of those happier 
times saw around them in the streets and in the fields. 

'fhere ere so many Italian children still, looking op w^m one 
thinlm at once of dim rich altars, of gold-starred vauht^ mche^ of 
lunettes glowing in the dusk lilce jewels, of vaulted roo^s that are 
borne up by the wings of sculptured angels. 

This duld, born from a mountain robber and nam^ f^om the 
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Hofy about tbe feet of Btartyrs or around t^e ishxom uf 

i^iar^r. Oidy in the eyee of thisoreature, who was called a peanteut 
ere &6 had mued any ein^ there was a rebeHioas lights and in the 
axcited mouth there was a resolute scorn that masters did nol 
put into, their young senritors of God. 

In ihatare she was strangely like the Angel of AnnunciatioiL of 
Carlo Boice. It is the mode nowadaya to deride Carlo Dolce, as it 
is ihe mode to deride melody in music ; but let them chatter as 
they will, none can take away the lovely living light on hia Gesu’ii 
inmnt face, nor deny the exquisite beauty of that angd who has aU 
the yeaming of humamty am all the grandeur of heaven in that 
per&t Ihoe which hands beneath its cloud of nimbus'd hair. 

I pity those who can look uaimoved on that angel where the 

S ' Qtmg hangs in the forsaken bed-chamber of the Pitti, whilst, 
ond) there are the sweet still sunshine and the sounds of the 
ing watea of the gardens. Who can do so, may have the 
}Afgm of art on his tongue ; he has not its secret in his soul. I 
woqM idmost give up even the divine visions of Itaffaelle to have 
that herald of Christ for ever before my eyes. 

'Biere was a bad feeble copy of this seirapbic thing in the 
Church of Santa Tarsilla, but a copy of Carlo Dolce’s own time, 
and therefore one made with i*everenee and tenderness; and 
Jooonda would look at it where it hung above a side altar, and 
would think to herself, ^ If it were not jnrofaae, how like the child 
of Satumino t ’ 

This likeness grew more and more strongly visible as she grew 
up to girlhood, and when her hair blew in the sea^wina of 
autann, and the sun found the gold in its bronze, then had she an 
aureole too, and she had the hght, the strength, the power, the 
myateiy that are in Carlo's angel's face. 

^Almost one looks to set^ wings spread from your shoulders !' 
said old Andreino to her, meaning only Diat she wm like the sna- 
swallow in her swiftness and her faith in the sea; but Joconda, 
hearing him, ^ught, * Have you too seen that likeness in her to 
Oarlc''s angel f ’ 

he had not; his eyes were always on the hsh and the nets, 
on black bread and dri^ fish, with rarely anything else, 
for inilk there was none, and fruit there was none, and meat was 
aver octree, except when a lamb or kid was killed from some 
diephmdh passing fiock, ishe grew erect, strong, bold, bright, 
Wndsome ; with a clear, oolourlass skin ; and brown, lustrous, 
astdnishe^l eyes, and l^ight bironze-hued hair that Joconda 
Irmihed hack firom her brow in rippling masses, and cut short at 
thi^^ 

, summer she was idothed in the grey homeemun linen that 
fok^nda jnade^ and in winter the was dad m mue or white 
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ik» iB form to thoiSB of tb^ Florentbe ohortiitm of Xii^ %Sii. 

In aU weatberfl it was her d^igbt to tluo 
nto the aea and float tbere^ indiforeiit to wlod or aoB ; 

fpr iho water got for her in ’im tmtlk year a Wpoiar 
laT^^e in ganta TarsiBa which qaito di^keod rnitd &mSm the 
saintly one fihe had been baptised by; wae always odNt by 
;h© people— the few sickly suflfering peo^towbointitesea w^bat 
i breeding bed for fish— the velaa, <mp sea-gnll, ^at tarm marvmt 
;ri{h plumage white as his natiTe si^wa» whi^ feora the 
northern ocean as soon as the north wiiad blew* 

* C’^ um veiia ! ’ an old man had sidd onioe, Mdng the child, in 

.he sea on a stormy day, when she looked no blgg^ thap a feai; 
and on the crest of foam; and from that time she was Imo^ by 
hat word chiefly, and also as the Mufioncejda* / ^ 

* Musonoella I ’ the other children ydled after hisr ; for in the 

E that are sung in the Maremma^ round the <^arow 
n the forest, and on the decks of the fishing feluccas on 
nd behind the driven buffaloes in the reedy swampy nlalns, 
^he girl that turns her face away is always twitted wim' this 
jpithct. 

Far il mum is to be lacornful of, and sullen to, your kind : to 
save the black dog on your back as northerns phrase it. 

It troubled Joconda to hare that good name of Maria Penitente 
k) utterly put aside and abandoned. It seemed as if the saints 
•fijiscttxi the child of Saturnhio, «lie thought. ^ But whe^*^ a popular 
:Kk' of feeling rises high, no one can change H, ci^en when it only 
?ots toward a trick of speech in a fishing vi&agc, and Telia or 
'lusonoella, the child was called by one and all, even by Joeonda, 
cv’Lo could not get out of the contagion of the nicknarnes. 

iShe would not play with othera ; she played with the sallSi 
rith the surf, with the crystals of the salt, with anything r^her 
l;au with the children, who, compared with her, wem very timidi 
iud were afraid of her, they could not have well told why, oKCCpt 
^«uce, when one of thenl, twice her age, had warned lijone, im 
:»ad darted into the hut and rushed out of it with a burning Inland, 
ivhieh she would have hurled into the face of the boy ismo had 
biuri the dog if the women had not fiung themselves on her. 

When Joconda, who was absent that day, returned and heard, 
iiic trcfinUed again. *SUe is of Saturninoa blood/ she thought 
(vHh fear* She was herself so old ; she felt unequal to the <dt - 
traiabig this lion«cub to lie down amidst the fdtaed fembs. < 7 
The child certainly was not fender, and could b© very , 

Bhe liked best to be alone and to be always in. 
never cared to be still, eaccept in the chunch w&m tbe^js^ a 
reqmem or a choral mass, and the sounds wenl away info 

pte dark dimly lit place and mingled with th^.^aaa 
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and the ivinds without. Then she would $it motionless, end some* 
times her voice would come out of her and rise far above bet keu 
and hover in the air like a bird, and then the people would liold 
their breath to listen and mutter to one another, ^ there must be » 
saint that thinks about her after all.* 

For herself, she did not want any saint. The religion of Santa 
Tarsilla went past her ; it never reached her, still less did it ever 
anter into her. They bad taught her the usual formula, and she 
b^ bad the priestly benison on her dusky head like other children ; 
but it all went by her as the wind did j it never took hold upon 
her, ^And yet ’Saturnino was a true believer/ said the good 
Priore of Santa Tarsilla. to whom alone Jocnnda had told the 
truth. Yes, the murderer and rohber had believed devoutly, and 
had been a true Ohristian, so far as faith and fear could make him 
BO, but this child was a heathen. 

' I do not care for them ; * that was all she answered to the 
priest when lie strove to make her love (/hrlst and tlio saints. 

She cared more for a fish with jewel-like eyes, wheu she could 
steal it away from the overflowing net, and let it glide back into 
the sea, fuid watch its fins stir, and its languid life quicken, till 
with a rush and a dash it vanished into the lustrous silent de^ffhs 
where it had its being. 

The child's desire to set all things free gave often a sharp pang 
to Joconda’fl heart. 

* What would she say if she know of her father o.i those rocks 
up yonder ? ’ she would mutter now and then to the Priore, who 
would answer: ^ There is no reastm that she should ever know of 
him. It could do no good. She w^oidd think him a hero, as 
Maremma has done.’ 

^ She would try to set him free, too, if she swam all night and 
all day to reach liini/ said Joconda. 

And as she grew older, and age with its many infiruutie.s made 
her weaker both in brain and Ix/iy, she begen to be afraid, ner- 
vously afraid — calm, strong w'oman though she was — that anyone 
car anything should e'^'cr tell the child of that g'tliey-slave at 
Gorgona. 

No one did, mid the child but rarely wondered whence she 
came ; she took existence as a matter of cour.sf% liJce all ignorant 
creatures ; it was no strangi’r that she should lie alive than that 
the fish should be so in the waiter and the birds in the air. Oul- 
ture alone sets before tbe liaflied brain the cruel problem : 
are wef 

Musa, as she was now oftenest called, was absolutely i^jnorant. 
But ignorance is not always stupidity ; and she was full ora rest^ 
less, though dormant, intdligence wliich was always groping about 
Hit^y for knowdedge. Of the arts she knew nothing, not so 
as their names, but she had an instinct towards the love of 
the bre of books was unknown to heri but she caught 
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eag^ly at dl i&agments of legend and tmdition that came to 
£rom tlie mouths of the old men and women around her ; that 
earth and sky were lovely no one had eier told her, but their 
beauty was fml of vague delight to her. ^ A strange child,’ said 
the people of Santa Tarsilla always, because she woulf’ ^it for 
hours quite still, with her dreamy eyes fastened on the of a 
summer night or the sea of an autumn day. 

Once a fisher-lad, thinking to please her, had given her a branch 
of coral. Musa had taken it in silence, ' You can sell it,’ 
another girl of her ago, * It is a brave piece and of rare colour.’ 
’ When you grow bigger, and go in with the mule to tho town,’ said 
another, ^ you can have it cut into l^eads to wet^#; it is a brave piece.’ 

Musa had said nothing, but she got old Andrea’s boat, that 
day, and rowed out to where the water was deep, and purple in. 
colour, yet transparent as glass in its great depth ; and there, being 
all alone, leaned over the boat’s side and dropped the coral into 
the water, and watched it sink down, down, aown, s ^ 6in the 
other coral that grew there, far below. 

‘ It will be happier,’ she had said to herself ; ^ it is .c where 
it came from, I dare say, but it is the best T can do,’ 

It had seemed to her that the coral would be so glad to be once 
more in those calm, cool and shadowy deeps where never burned 
t}>e sun, and never sound was heard. 

When she had reached land afterwards and met all the other 
children, and the giver of the cor^ amongst them, and they asked 
I or for it, she bad answered, * I have put it back into the sea,’ and 
they had screamed at her ; and the fisher-lad sworn at her and 
tri^i to give her a blow : this was all her gratitude ! they cried in 
olVonce aial wrath. 

Quest ioiiKl, Khe could not very well have ttdd why she had 
done it. Only she, pitied everything that was taken out of that 
fresli free life of tiio deejj sea, and not seldom when she got a 
chance slipped hack from the net into the waves the shining silver 
of the struggling fish, caught when the moon was high. For* 
which not seldom she got a blow too. l or men and women do 
not like pity that interl'orea with their livcliho<)d. 

* Thou art a strange one ! ’ said Joconda many a time, for tlie 
splendid, abundant, daring health and stren^^h of the child seemed 
strange there, in those pale fever mists, amidst those pallid, inert 
populatioils. She was good to the child, but she was afraid of 
her. The crimes of the Mostama men seemed to her fanck>s to 
hover, like a cloud of guilt, above this innocent head. The blood 
tlmt coursed so buoyantlv in those blue veins was the blood of lan 
assassin and a robber. JooOnda could not forget that. 

When she looked at the form of the child, leaping naked in the 
blue waters^ she could not but look over to the north where the 
islanda blent with the golden sky, and cross heraeif mm* $he thought^ 
* the father Is there in chains I ’ " 

n 
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She wae not eTes mre that the chUi eatedfor hef ; ^ child 
seemed to loire nothing e^tcept Leotm the dog, and the sea^ ^he 
had a passion for the wihds and the waters, for the otoenroicifepy Ibr 
the free air, and was no more to he kept within dcors thjjwi a 
moimtaiD heast or sea-hird wodd haTe been ; hut for humfm 
creatures she did not care, and she had none of the caressing, 
dinging ways of childhood. Tlie' thought of her weighed heavily 
on Jooonda ; it was a burden to her, night and day. 

* Does one suder for doing good sue muttered with a sigh to 
her priest. 

* If one did not, where would he the merit of it P ’ said he. 

But Joconda ^ook her head ; the ways of the Saints were 

hard. Her old age had been already joyless and laborious and 
hare and meagre. ' But it had been tranquil, with no heavier care 
than to get provendor for her mule, and bread for her own so^ 
pot. Now a weary apprehension, an anxious trouble, were with 
ner always. 

If the child, like the father, should offend God end manP 

She knew nothing of transmitted taint and hereditary influence, 
but her experience told her that what is bred in the bone comes 
out in the flesh ; and her fears made her see for ever behind the 
prar&, bright, noble figure of the child the scarlet spectres of car- 
nage and crime, the shadow of Satumino Maatarna’s sim. 

* And I am old,’ she would think ^ * 1 may die — die soon — and 
what then P ’ 

Once the child terrified both Joconda and the village. A man 
threw a stone at Leone and hit the dvig in the eye ; she flew on 
the man and stabl)ed him wdth the knife with which she was 
cleaning a gourd. 

Ihc kmlb only made a skin wound, and the man was appeased 
with wine and a little money ; but the terrible and convulsive 
rage of the child seamed ihe pi^ople of Santa Tirsilla, though they 
W'eiV! used to dagger thrusts and long feuds. 

Joconda reasoned with her, and punished her, and threatened 
hm'j but nothing that she could do could comince the little rebel 
that she had been wrong, 

^ Leone bites those who hurt me,’ was all that aha would 
say. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Sra grew to ^ight years old without ever seeming to think of a«* 
counting for her own existence. 

Then, abruptly one day she said to Joconda;-*- 
\ * Are you my mother ? ’ 

^.ocenda’s weaiherbc^iten hard &ce broke into a laugh. 

Lord I baby — w^hy I am seventy years old and morel ^ ' 
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Where i» nqr mother, 

* In hea^nan/ eaid Joconda } and thotight, * poox eouL more like 
hihdirj 

The ohiid was eueiit, pondering* 

‘ Where is my father, then P ’ 

* Why do you ask such things P * 

^Because the others, they harealkther and A mother Apm, 
where are mine P’ 

Joconda had often dreaded the question that sooner or later 
was sui^e to come. 

'Your father is dead,’ she answered. 

' Dead in the sea P ’ said the child 

People were so often killed hy the sea in fianta Tareilla. 

' Yes,^ saud Joconda, and she looked over to the north whem 
she knew that the isle of Gorgona rose from the waves. 

' Did he go to fish ? ’ asked the child. 

' No, dear/ said Joconda, with a pang at her heart. ' NpJ dear} 
be was ,a mountaineer, he lived up yonder ; in the hills ; do not 
^vex your soul over that, child ; it is of no use.’ 

^ The child did not understand, nor did she give much heed ; 
her grave straight brows were drawn together in thought, and her 
cuiwed rosy lips were shut fast. 

' I think I do remember him,’ she said at last very slowljr. ^ I 
lemer^her him kissing me, and he had something cold and oright 
that . )urt me, and he put it away, and then there were smoke, and 
sorea ^iug, and shots, and 1 crept under Leone’s stomach and hid 
I do remember.’ 

' You dreamt that, baby,’ said JoConda, harshly, because she 
was pained ; ' the cold bright thing ’ that had hurt her must have 
been the dagger red with so much blood ! But the child ^ook 
her head and persisted ; — 

^ No : I do remember.’ ^ 

And she sat down on tlio earthen floor, and put her arms round 
Leone, and leaned her head on his, and asked aim, did he not 
member too P 

* Bless the good God that made the beasts dumb ! ’ thotigli^ 
Joconda. 

She hoped the child would not tell it to the udighhours. The 
child did not. She was never talkative, hut held herself aloof: 
not out of shyness nor yet out of demper, because she was a bold 
child, and except for rare fits of untamable passion, was of serene 
temper, but out of a seriousness and indiflerence that seemed 
strafe in one so young. 

There was no one to give her guardian counsel 'in Sahib 
Tardlla. 

The priest was a homely, ignorant man, son of a 
one of themselves in both his ways and thoi^^ bhd ^ rest 
were ill ptm creatures in her eslimation, ahrimien sickeiitd 

du 
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with fever, FWoUen with dropsy, or palsied with the ague of the 
eoast, as they so often Were, and Hving quite away f^om the World 
of mm, hardly knowing when reyolution was running liot in th# 
citing hardly hearing when shi^ were sinking, and squswiroaui 
were falling, in war upon sea or land. 

There is, perhaps, no isolation more complete, no ignorance 
more absolute, than that of a little obscure town on the ‘ accursed 
Maremma/ as the people coll this rich and fruitful land, because 
the greed and the lolly of men have cursed it. 

No one comes nigh it ; nothing i« done for it ; now and then, 
with years between each, travellers may wander to the sites of 
Etruscan cities, or hmiters come to kill the wild, soft ci’caturea of 
the marsh and moor ; that is all. The only thing known of 
government is the tax wrung out of the empty pocket ; the fine, 
for which the cupboard must go breadless; no one can write, 
scarce any one can read ; submission and weakness beget indider-* 
ence to all things ; if any greal tidings are brought, no one cares j 
it will make no difFeience to the people. They creep about in the 
sun, and the slow boats go out, and the sultry heavens hang over 
the torpid sea, and w-ben the bell rings they all wend their listless 
way to the old church and pray to Something which they believe 
in, but which does not help them, and so their lives go on and end : 
laid no one cares. It is the sea-shore, indeed. 

But all the health, and vigour, and strong activity, and pun» 
gent fresh odours, and buoyant winds, of the sea elsewhere are too 
often missing here. No one knows how batoful the blessed and 
beautiful sea can be who has not seen it, oily and glassy, and 
motionless, stretching under a grey ekv that looks parched with 
mists of intensest beat, and with the fever fog of the poisonous 
summer hovering about the glaring sands. 

It is no sin of the ; the sin is man’s alone. 

Centuries upon ce.nturi*^: of carnage, and destruction, and fatal 
waste, have laid the land bare, and brought disease and desolation 
in their train. Perhaps one day the whole earth will be like this 
wasted Maremma shore ; it is very possible. This land was health- 
ful and lovely onnugh in the days when the legions of Fahius 
boveted its Wealth; and even in the later age, when Rutillus 
dropped anchor at I’opuloiiia, it was still for the most jiart busy^ 
crowded, prosperous. 

^ The silliness of the shore, however, seems little to affect child- 
ren/ and it hurt not at all the buoyant health and elastic strength 
of the yotpig child they called Velia and the MusoncelJa. For one 
thing, eho was for over in the water when she was not scampering, 
fleet of foot its the hill goats, along the sands, or further out io fh# 

. moorlands^, where the fresher air was. Hardy men came f5pom the 
momitains^ and fell sick, and even died; strong soldiers came on 
from hot cities, and there grew wasted, and languid, and ill, 
M throve there with a splendid vitality and vigtw that wem , 
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tibe pride of Joconda and lier eliam ; her eham^ because it recalled 
to bar the face and form ’which she had seen for the last time by 
the fed autumn light in the marhet place at Grosseto. 

' She is his image/ she w^ould say, scanning the pure, ovat face, 
the arched, proud lips, the eyes like the eyes of the Ikaschi An^ 
tinous, the whole face that had the colour and the beauty of a 
^flpwer with the firm lines of a classic bronze. 

Of beauty she was no great judge, herself, but she knew that 
this child beautiful with the terrible beauty of Saturnino. 

The law, with its curious one-sided chastisement which it calls 
justice, had taken to itself the guilty man, and left tlu^ innocent 
oitspring alone to perish as it might ; and the heart of Joconda 
w«j heavy because she herself was old and the child ivas so yovtng, 
and not a child to put away in peace within convent wali^ 
nor yet grow up to dwell contentedly in a fisherman’s hut 

* Blood wdll out,’ she thought. 

Meanwhile the child for the time was content enough ; she 
fared hardly, for Joconda could do no hotter for her ; she hit black 
bread and salt fish with her pearl-like teeth and often was hungry ; 
she raked in the glass wrack and the ribbon wet^i for fuel, and 
wore rough homespun clotlies about her supple loins, but she was 
content enough *, she had the freedom of the shore and the sea, and 
if any maltxmt^ her it w^aa tlie worse for them. And aim knew 
nothing of that wild life which had been caught like a wild beast, 
and like one, on that island, which lay far oiF upon the 
waters like a little light golden cloud. 

When she grew old enough to listen to what pt^ople said, the 
story of Haturnino had grown older also, and few even gave a 
thought to it. There had been wars and other heroes since then ; 
he was at the galleys at Gorgona ; but the Maremma nad ceased 
to talk of him except when, now and tlien, round a fire in the 
forests, or bocalnu'd out at sea, a charcoal burner or a coral fisher 
would say, ' Ai’e! he was a man ! — ^that was in the good time ; we* 
have no such men now', we are all afraid.’ 

For as the monotonous years rolled on, all alike, exactly alike, 
bringing the drouth of summer and the storms of winter ov<*r the 
low sea-shore, twelve years had drifted away like twelve hours, 
and the child was fourteen years old before Joconda could hate 
counted twelve on her fingers ; so she said one day, looking up at 
the lithe fi^re between her and the sunshine. 

* Holy Mary, you will be a woman before one knows it ! ’ she 
cried, with a pang at her Jieart, for she was now very old betsetf, 
and when she was gone — who could tell ? 

^ * A woman I ’ repeated the girl: it did not seem a woiid that 
suited her. 

* Yes, yoit are not a boy,’ said Joconda testily. ^ So a wamaA 
you will b% woiae luck. If on© could only we a little wayahead— 
woe's me I ’ 
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^Boe® it vex you I am not a boyP* laid the girL ^Why 
ehouM it vex j<mP I can do all that they ean* I can tow tsetier 
then mmy, end eeil and eteer; I can dive toOi and 1 know 
what to do with the nete ; if I had a boat of nay own yon would 
flee whet 1 could do.* 

* AH that is very well,* said Joconda, with a little nod. * I do not 
say it is not. But you have not the boat of your own> that is just 
it ; thifct is what women always suflfer from ; they have to steer, 
hut craft is someone cl£e*s and the haul too.* 

Ihe child looked at her from under bent brows. She did not 
understand the words, die took them literally. 

^ For me,* she said, ^ I do not care whose it is, not at all ; 
1 care for the jfishing, but what does it matter who has what it 



‘ Bat we do not starve.’ 


* No, we do not.* 

She spoke with curtness, but there was a dimness in her eyes 
that was not merely from old age. They did not, whDe she was 
here, u-ith her lease of the old house, and her prudetit savings, but 
when she was gone ? 

The people were very poor ; they could seldom get food enough 
for themselves ; who would cherish a nameless cliild ? She herself, 
though ehe had neighlxnirs, had no friends ; she was always the 
< woman of Savoy * to all the folks of Santa Tnrsilla, 

It made her very anxious, for she was a good woman, and the 
creature that lay on her bed and ate at her board, she loved, 
thou^ idle said but little. 

^ Do you ever think that I shall die ? * eJic said abruptly to the 
child, who looked at her in some surjjrisc. 

‘DieP* she echoed- ^That is going away into the earth, you 
mean, as everything does, and then it goes upward and lives with 
God, they say ; would you wish tliat ? * 

‘ I wul have to do it whether I wish or not, and about living 
with God I do not know. 1 am a sinful soul, though not worse 
than most. But you do not understand. When I am dead, under 

earth as you say, what will you do ? * 

* I do not know.* 

She did not ; she had never thought of the matter ; her mind 
was blank, though her body was vigorous. Thou she added after 
a little thought 

* I will give myself to the sea ; iliat is the way I will die.* 

< Yottl I imeak of myself.* 

die if you do.* 

Joconda looked at her amazed and keenly touched. 

* Do ym We me so mudi then P * she cried suddenly . 

^ la mat love P* said thechild. should not like to live if you 
wans not hero ; 1 do not know if you call that love.* 
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, , ghe felt hcit eyed full of the slow tears of ap;e, tears salt as the 
djgtals the sea left ou the shete. ^ Ah> mj dear, thy dear P she 
jjauttei^,/ it is not myself that will (jauSe you to die for lorn hat it 

S he some other — when I am gone and cannot help youi Ak, 
, why were you bom P ' 

. , Musa did not hear ; she was standing with her brown hand on 
the white head of her dog looking oat seaward ; the words that 
had been spoken had not saddened her because they were wague to 
her. Joconda had always been there— why i^auld she go away to 
earth or sky ? 

It was an April day ; at this season the sea had no Tapoar and 
the shore no miasma ; there was enough br^sse to curl the little 
waves and send the foam in ripples ; the boats wre oat and 
low pale beach was alive with me, as the women shook and tossed 
the seaweed, and raked up the crystals of the salt, in the morning 
light. 

‘ If I had only a boat I ’ she said with a sigh. 

It seemed to ner the one supremo glory of life — a boat. 

A boat altogether one's own, to go out with in wild weather 
when all others weie afraid ; to lie in, all still and alone, on 
tranquil waters, gazing down into the blue depths where the 
coral branches were, and the starry flowers of the sea, and the 
gemlike eyes of the fishes ; to steer, all by oneself, through tossing 
roaring breakers, through wind and tempest, under inky skies and 
beetling rocks, with tlie fierce huiTicane iii front and the tliunder- 
ing waters behind} a boat all one's own; that was the oim triumph 
of life. 

But she had no boat; Joconda could not give her one; and 
when it was stormy weather Hie men put her back, and would not 
Jet her go with them, because* she was a child, because she would 
be a woman. Xes ; she understood as she thought of the boat ; 
sho understood that it was very bad to be a woman, 

Joconda broke in on her thoughts. 

* ^Vild bird of sea and cloud,' she said, mov^ tenderly than riie 
had ever spoken, * yon are a stormy petrel, but there may come a 
storm too many — ^and I am old. I have done my best, but that is 
little. If you were a lad, one would not be so uneasy, I suppose 
the good God knows best — if one could be sure of that— I am a 
hard-working woman, and I have done no great sin that I know 
of, but up in heaven they never take any thought of me, When I 
was young, I asked them at my marriage altar to help mcj aiud 
when my boys were bom, 1 did the same, but they never fiobtoed; 
my man was drowned, and my beautiful boys got the at^ 
sickened one by one and died : that was aU I got. PriMs say it 
is best; priests are not mothers.^ 

Bhe was silent awhile, her thoughts travelling hackpard many 
a year to the time when ehe had b^n youngs aim 
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the joys and the trarails hegotten of love. She had been a hard* 
worMng woman, toiling for the bare bread of life, until she had 
grown oh! ; but she had been faithful, and slie had not forgotten. 

Only heaven had forgotten her. 

She was one amongst «o many, she thcught; it was not 
wonderful. 

Tlien she roused herself and went on with her speech to tne 
child. 

‘ I am old and you are yoimg. Soon I must leave you, dew, 
down in the earth, up in tlie sky, one way or another I must go. 
I am anxious— there is the little money in the jug under the 
bricks, and the linen and the mule, that is all ; the house goes 
hack to the master. I cannot tell what you w'ill do— may the 
saints spare me just a little. If you were a woman grown, one 
would not be so anxious. To please me will >"011 go and learn of 
the Sisters F ’ 

'No/ said tlio child, resolutely. There was a bare, dreary 
place near at hand, where a few good women dwelt, who niii'sed 
the feverH 9 tricken and taught the children. They would have 
taught this child, too, but she would never go to tlmm. 

' Within four walls I am stupid as a stone,’ she said, and 
said aright. 

' But the Sisters would help you to learn things useful for all 
your life,’ 

The child shook her head. 

^ I can sail a boat and cast a net ; they cannot.’ 

' Some tishcr-lad must take you in a year or two.’ 

^They will not lake mo/ said tlio child, not understanding 
the sense that 'was meant. ' They are jealous, Ijecause I am 
strong. The old men take me; they are kind, sometimes; old 
Androino mast of all.’ 

Joconda said no mo^'o she w*oul(l not disturb the innocence 
and ignorance of the ciiild by saying wliat she herself had meant. 

'These thoughts come soon euougb/ she said to lier.'^df, and 
added aloud : — 

'Don Piero says you sing like all the aiigcds. That is better 
than even to sail a boat, for it pleases tliose in heaven,’ 

' 1 sing for myself,* said the child, ' and it is on the s<ja that I 
sing the best. In the church my throat gets full of dust ; there 
is no air, and I hate it.' 

' Hush, liush ! The church is a holy place, and the sea may 
drown you some day.’ 

' It is a good death,’ said the child, carelessly. 

Joconda shuddered; she remembered the night of fifty years 
before, when her husband’s boat had gone down, heeling over 
into the white, boiling surf, on the very edge of the shore, 

'There are such beautiful things to see down, down, deep 
down, in the sea/ added the child. 
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good is that to them? Dead men are blind, ’ said 
Joconda wearily. < Whether you lie in the sand or the sea it 
matters nothing once you are dead, hut it matters to those that 
are left. Child, do not talk of such things; death is no toy, and 
the sea is greedy always.^ 

^ The sea is good,’ said the child ^}oalously, as if some creature 
she loTed were aspersed. * The sea is better than the land. You 
wish me a boy. It is a seagull that 1 wish I were ; I would he if 
I could.* 

‘ A seagull cannot sing,* 

* I would sooner fly than sing. It is something that sings in 
my throat, not me ; but when I swim, when I4ive, that is all me/ 

Joconda for her pan did not understand. 

* You are a strange creature/ she 5?aid impatientlv* * It would 
have been better if you had been ugly and quiet, and without tllat 
devil in you that will never let you be still. But it is no fault of 
yours. There are seagulls and there are barn-door fowls, and the 
good Lord made thorn both, ^^'^ell, go, rake some seaweed together 
or any other rack of your precious sea that one can burn ; we are very 
poor ; we shall he poorer, for I get too old and you are too young,* 

Joconda looked after her as the little erect figure stood out in 
the light against the turquoise blue of the sky and sea, and the 
primrose colour of Uie low sunlit clouds. 

‘ Sho would never be a liouse-keeping, heaven-fearing thing,* 
she thought with a sigh. ' All one can hope for is that she may 
please some fishing-lad and be an honest mother of young sea dogs, 
There is fierce blood in her ; it wdll out.’ 

And she felt sorrowful, and as though she herself hod done 
some sin, sitting in the stone archway of her house d(x>r with the 
heavy brown sail dropped across her knees. 


CIIAPTEU V. 

Meaitwhile, the child went out to her task. She was alw'ays 
willing to labour in the open air. It was only against four 'walls 
that she rebelb-d. 

She had taken a krool, and a fork, and went dowui to the black 
and purple masses of algm that a migh soa of the night befoi^. had 
cast on the shore. Her feet wwi bare ; )ier frroy linen garment 
clung close to her graceful and strong limbs ; her hair was cut so 
that, it only touched her tliroat, and w'as as brilliant in the sun- 
shine as that bronze of emperors which had gold uugrudged in its 
formation; her noble eyes, grave, lustrous, wide opened, gazed 
over the sunlight, beyond the bay, to the open sea. 

She was not unhappy, because Joconda was good to her; 
because she had perfect health and strength^ because^slie had no 
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flbitow and took no living .ii aimple unconaoioiis oxiatenoe 

snj one of nor^eiti bur& tiutt she was called ; bat 
c&a was always nsstless; she always wanted something^ but ^ 
never knew whai^ sometimes she would dive headibremdst into 
iltd deep water and fancy she might find it there; sometimes she 
would get away into the moors in t^ great summer siienee, and 
sit there alone and wonder, but nothing was very clear to her. 

Without culture, neither wishes nor wonder are very inteHi- 
mhle, and Musa, though she had been forced to put letters together 
till she could road the names of the boats and the saints, and other 
fiuniliar things, was very ignorant. Her mind was a blank — as 
her soul was ; all that was alive and strong in her, was physical 
life ; life abundant, vigorous, untiring, beautiful, like the ufs of a 
forest animal. 

The few fiahingwjohbles that Santa TarsiUa owned were out at 
sea ; there was only one man left on the beach who was tinkering 
up his own old boat and humming to himself that song of the coast, 

Chi va in Martonina, saluti fl bd gigllo 
Cho sta sitUo montagno dl Solia 1 

He was called Andrehio, or Little Andrew, ]ierliaps for no 
other reason than that he was a very tall, lean, angulai* man ; bent 
and yellow, and very old ; so old that his age was lost even io 
himself in the fog of some irrevocable and inconceivable past. 

^Avante 1 regno dei Francesi,* he wouhl say with a vague 
sense of unlimited ancientness. When a bojr he had been very 
nearly shot by a 6(][ua(iron of French lancers, and tliis had im- 
press^ the epoch of invasion on him ; and most things with him 
were refesrrea to that time. 

He was a gamilous man, and had many stories, mythical and 
fmtastical, in which he believed ; things that he Imd seen and 
done in real truth, but which had become distorted or transfigured, 
according to tbeir kind through the loss of his manv years. To 
these tales Santa Tavsilla always listened in the long hot evenings 
of the weary summer, when not a hand had scarcely strength to 
twang the etrhfg of a chitarra, and only the tongues wagged on as 
their owners lay full length on stone or sand. 

Amongst his listeners there w^ none so attentive as the wild- 
bird Velia. She would stand or sit with parted lips and wondering 
eyes, and listen to all he said without a word ; mute and awed, 
and charmed to stillness. For that homage of attention, which she 
had rendered to him ever since she was old enough to know the 
meaning of words, old Andreino favoured her. 

Santa Tarsilla did not. She was stronger, brighter, bolder, 
^an its siddy children, and moreover it was jealous because it was 
always thought the woman of Savoy had hidden treaahre, and 
of course wl^ there was the child would have, whenin dueeOurso 

talent Hie of the Savoyard diould sink into the intenaer 

ctfthdtomD, 
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* TW my sang too wdl, and iHt was why they burnt hiitt/ 

aoid to her to^y« after felilng hea* for the hundredth 

time of ^yhat he had seen once on the Ligurian shore &r sway 
yonder northward, when he who knew nothing of Adonais or 
Prometheus, had b^n called, a stout sea^hiring man in that time, 
amongst other peasants of the country side, to help hmg in the 
wood for a funeral pyr© by the isea. 

He had known nought of the songs or the singer, but he lowsd 
to tell the tale be had heard then ; and say how he had seen, he 
himself, with Iiis own eyes, the drowned poet buru,^r away yonder 
where the pines stood by the sea, and how the dames had cmM 
around the heart that men had done their llbat to hrealr, and how 
H had remained unb\imed in the midst, whilst all the rest drilled 
in ashes down the wind» He knew nought of tlm Skyiark^^Me* 
and nought of the Oor Cordimn ; but the seen© hy the sea-ahoJMad 
burned itself as though with dame into his mmd» and ho spoke of 
it a tiiousand times if once, sitting by the edge of the sea that had 
killed the singer. 

' Will they burn me if I sing «oo well?’ the child asked him 
this day, the words of Joconda being with her. 

<Oh, that is sure,’ said Andreino, half in jest and half in 
earnest ‘They burnt him because lie sang better than all o 
them. So they said- Ido not know. I know the resin ran out 
of the pinewood all golden and hissing, and his heart would not 
burn, all we could do. You are a female thing, Musa j your heart 
will be the first to bum, the first of all ! ’ 

‘ Will it ? ’ said Musa, seriously, but not in any way aki*med, 
for the thought of that flaming pile by the seashoue by night was 
a familiar image to her. 

‘ Aye, for sure j you will be a woman ! ’ said Andreino, ham- 
mering into liis boat. 

She knitted her brows in angry meditation, and went slowly 
away from liim- 

Andreino looked after her as Joconda bad done* 

‘ She grows fast/ be said, as he look his pipe from his moutli. 
His wife was sitting near him on a block or stone, a feeble ague- 
stricken, wasted creature, 

‘ She grows fast/ he repeated. ‘ I wish w© could get her for 
little Nando ; she has a rare courage, and is as handsome as an 
almond tree in flower.’ 

‘ She is a child/ said the wife ; ‘ how you talk I ’ 

' In a year she will not bo a child, Tne almond tree to 
flower, but it is soon off blossom/ said Andreino, hamme^ng at the 
crazy timbers of his bid boat ‘ The woman of Savny ^uld Ibok 
out for a stout and honest lad. She is tod mnch alnna* She 
pond^s too much. That is not good# Were my girl I would 
getajoodlad/ ^ 

* There are no lads here,’ 
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^ But 90ine come ashore from the coasters; a child as handsome 
as that one, \vilhi the pretty penny the woman of Savoy hue ^ 
under the hearthstone, need never go a heggmg. If she were like 
Biim,. yonder, she would soon leave off thinking about dead singere 
and their heails/ 

‘ He pointed with his pipe-stem to his grand-daughter, a young 
woman, who, with one child on her breast and another on her 
hack, was mending nets on the mole wall. 

* She is a baby herself/ said his wife, ‘ and it is you who tell het 
all those tales. Why did you tell her if it was anything wrong/ 

‘ It is nothing wrong/ said Andreino, offended. ^ Is it likely I 
would tell a child a wrong thing P All the oUiers they listen and 
gape ; it is only she who takes tlie tale to heart in that fashion. 
Things one says are like well-water ; it is the pitcher they are 
poured into that colours them.^ 

* The pitcher is as it is made/ said the old wife, who was a 
sensible and positive woman. 

* I never said it was not/ said Andreino. 

Musa worked on steadily at lier task, caiTying load after load 
of marramgrass, cudweed, and soaliay, into the house', wdiich stood 
at the edge of the little mole of Santa Tarsilla between the quay 
and the feach. 

When she liad reached her last load, and .Toconda, looking up 
from her own work at tlie sail, called out from the distance 
‘enough 1 * she stood a moment with her hands lightly resting on 
her hips and looked over the pale sands, the wliite stones, the 
blue w'‘avea. 

Then she pursued her last task of carrying in the wtK*d, as other 
women were doing also. The morning was young still ; there was 
an opal-hued light on land, and sky, and sea ; the low, ilat beach 
was wet with recent showers ; the air was cool and fragrant ; even 
the stagnant salt-pooh and the dreary marshlands took the sweet 
hues of the springtime and the morning. 

Although she had taken in a good provision of the algm and 
saltrwater plants and stacked it in the mulu^s stable, it was still 
early. Joconda was now bnlringher black h)aYcs of bread, and the 
house was full of grey smoke, 

‘ Run out again/ she sjiid to the child. ‘ You are like a goat ; 
you stay ill at ease in stall. ^ 

Musa wanted no other word ; she was out jind away along the 
shore almost as scKjn as it was spolmn, the dog Leone with her ; 
though he grew old he seldom lelt her side. 

‘ May I have the boat P ^ she asked of her friend Andreino, and 
he noddsd assent; be had to stay at home and mend his nets. His legs 
were stiff and helpless with rheumatism. lie adored his boat, but 

could trust her with it. She was as good a sailor as himself, 
and knew no fear. 

She ran down to the place where the punt was drawn up m 
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saa4% And pushed it to the water \ she sprang Aud 
h^ the dofi; stay and mind Jooonda. j^e set the siu. 
was a fair wind hlowihg from toe south ; the little boat went with 
it. JNow and then she gave it the aid of the oars^ but seldoim 

could at at rest, with the tiller rope round her foot, and let 
the boat ge along toe shore. 

. The land had no loveliness on that bay^ but toe sea had nbich 
in that radiant and tranauil morning, and fi*oni the water even the 
land looked almost lovely, with toe dark masses of the mountains 
at the hack still keening the clouds and toe mists about toem- 
They were far away, but they looked almost near, thp^ blue and 
sombre hills that liad held so nmny secrets and so many sins of the 
father of whom she knew’ nothing. 

When she had left iSauta Tarsilla behind her by a mile, the 
W’ater was rougher, the wind was brisker, the boat flew 
the child grew gayer. She was ail alone on the sea as far as her 
eyes could reach, except for a few large vessels away on the hori- 
zon, merchant ships hearing grain or spico to the old harbours of 
toe classic world. 

The voice that according to her own fancy was not herself, but 
some bird singing in her, rose unconsciously to her lips as she felt 
happy ; happy in the sense of liberty, of movement, of space, and 
air, and light. She sang aloud *, all that sweet, wild, unwritten 
music of the people which they sing at marriage feasts ami in 
threshing yards, about the forest tires, and behind the oxen’s 
yoke ; natural song, pastoral and amorous, that might thrill the 
world with its sweetness, only no Theocritus has arisen amongst 
these singers to make fair in fame this sad Maremma land, and to 
sing strophes that, would echo through two thousand years, telHng 
stories ol their sorrows of the sea and of their loves and lives on 
land. Ceutmies come and gt>, and every winter the people sing 
around their fires, and every summer the fever wastes them and 
they die, and the living still sing because they still love; hut 
the world does not hear the song. Shelley and Theocritus are 
dead. 

Musa sang as the biulrt do, as toe people do, scarce knowing 
that she did so, and the clear, tender notes, with all the flute-like 
melody of extreme youth in them, echoed over the waters, and 
Btartled the rock-martins working nt their conical houses. 

The child was happy w ithout any reasoning or any conscious- 
ness that she was so, tike any other young animal, the sense of 
motion, of fresh wind, of wide sea, of being alle to go wherever 
she chose, and guide the boat as she liked, appeased the xeatloae- 
noss wbloh tormented her like a fever when she was in tim bpuie 
of Joc6nda, or in the church with the others, or whcreter^ a? she 
Bald, there were four walla imprisoning her. Th4 other 
til ought her fierce and sullen, the women thou^t her dull and 
intraetable, the priests thought her heathenish ; mit she wa$ pone 
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a£td Vij^)ar» Wim ^ ijio yjidM; ii2£3 

, ' 1^ hm ^ ibo wotld ^tliat was ^ ^ was“tie" mltA'M 

^he la^t want l^raagii tka wateb fWiMy, as l^ia Wfew 
laore singly; the saady shrtja wi^ itsr eerajiy oflw-gitowi% 
f am picldy Chrisi's-^oam, did &ot change lt$ Ij^dsdai^ 
lait what she looked at always was the sea; the sea tlmtin the^ 
%ht had tlie emfliog mm of a young chad's eyes, and when the 
clouda easirehadbws on jt, had the intense impenetrable brtUttn^ 
of a jewel. 

In tlie distance were ^{& of white and gtey, like smoke or 
mist ; ^o$e mists were Corsica and Capraja, 

Blba towered close at hand. 

. iSorgona lav far beyond, with all the other little isles that 
seem made to shelter Miranda and Ariel, but of Gorgona she Isnew 
no^ng ; dbie was steering straight towards it, but it was many a 
league distant on the nortlierly water. 

When she at last stopped her boat in its course she was at the 
SiMiso Smfitto ; a favourite resting-place with her, where, on feast- 
dam whm Jocoada let her have Bberty from housework and ruah- 
I^Mng and spinning of dax, she always came. 

Northwaro, there was a long smooth level beach of sand, and 
hayaztd that a lagoon Where all the water-birds that love both the 
tea and the marsli come in large flock?, and spread their wings 
over thS broad spaces in which the salt water and the fresh were 
mingled* Beyond this there were cliffs of the hunud red tufa, and 
the myrtle and the holy thorn grew down their sides, and met in 
eummW the fragrant hesperis of the shcne. 

Tb^ were fme bold blufls^ and one of them had been 
calkd tom time intcaemoriiil the Hasso Scritto— w»hy, no one 
Imewf the oidy writing on H was done by the hand of Natui'e. 
It was steep and lofty ; on its summit were the ruins of an old 
forces of the middle ages; its sides were clothed with myrtle, 
aloe^ and rosemary, and at its feet were Ixmlders of rose 

and white in the sun ; rock pools, with exftuislte network oi stm- 
beaim>orc^ifimg their rippling surface, and filled with green ribbon- 
gfasse^and red sea-folia]^, and shining gleams of broken porphyry, 
andj^eees of agate and cornelian. 

yellow sands hereabouts were blight just now with the 
HeandafTodi!, and the sea-stocks, which would blossom later, were 
pri^Opg upward to the Lenten light ; great Clusters of southern* 
wood waved In the wind, and the pungent scn^-tosh grew in long 
Unas where the sand-piper was dropping her eggs, 

end to Mue-rock wae carrying dry twigs and grass to m home in 
tofuto abovn or the caverns beneam, and the stee]b4<jyee in 
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would lie IbT hours amongst the Tcm^mmyt and inaM Wpppa^d^ 
ships with the uopulations of the ai^. Wl4^ liMi IW 
was ahoTO her head^ and the sesi as i^^sMIN^bad awa^ ,i^ & 
was lost in light. ' ; - ’ ; 

Once up (u)ovd| on these cli^^ the eye eoi^ aweep ever Ine M 
north and south, and the soil was more thau eyer seentedw^ 
that fragiant and humhle hlue-flowered ehmh of yrldi^ 


Hsh madrigals and glees of the ^uart and B^noTetfan p^tase 
oiten speak, and seem to smell, j^hind the cSm sl^netii^b^ 
land, marshes, woodland, intermingled, crossed hy streams^ 
holding many pools, blue-lringed in May with ir^, and osiSr hsd^ 
and vast fields of reeds, and breadths of forest with dense tho:i^ 
underwood, where all wild birds. came in th^ season, 4md where 
all was quiet, save for a bittem^s a boar's jbqti, a anpe’s 
scream, on the lands once crowded with the multitudi^;^t gave 
the eagle of Persia and the brazen trumpets of '>hf^ to the 
legions of Rome. 

Under their thickets of the prickly the- swe^ 

smelling bay lay the winding ways of buried cities ;^&eir 
of water rippled where kings and waiTiors dbpt benaik^ thieei^ 
and the yeilpw marsh lily, and the pmpjle and rds^ of the 
wind^fiower and the pa^ue^fiower, ana the h]%H’ led of the 
Easter tulips, and the white and the gdld of the SiSphodel%^ and 
the colours of a thousand other rarer and ]«» homeliKe Idosknns, 
spread their innocent glory in their turn to the sky and the hr^s^ 
anove the sunken s^nes of courts and gates end palsces and 


pnsons. 

These moors were almost as solilaiw as the deserts are. 

Kow and thmj, against the/ fc&e of the sky and the brown of 
the wood, there I'ose the sha^ of shepherds and their fiocks j 
now and flien herds of young horses Went by, fleet and maconscious 
of thehr doom*, now and then the sound of a nfie cracked the ' 
^lenceof the windless air| but these came but , / 

Marenma fe wide^ and its people are scattered, '"Ah 
, In utttumn . and' in winter hunters, sbephs3di^;^apS^i^?^ 
'Widcatchera, might 'spoil the sdemn , 
modts^butin spring and summer no human 
them, The boar and the bufiklo, the damii^ «|(d tdebuck^ 
jihe greit plom and the woodcock, iBigned aje^ a 
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The child loved and oi^me to them. Tire^es^ ^he would . 
wander over the grass and mo^ and thyme for hours and hours 5 
even when the sun was so S^hg that the very cicalas thems^v^ 
were silent a^nst their wont^ she felt no harm from it, and the 
fevers that lufted in hush and brake never touched her; in these., 
calm solitary places, where she ms alone with the powerful erea^ 
tures four-footed or winged, that slept beside her in the drowsv, 
sultry noons, she was at ease and happy. Even in the sickly 
di’outh of midsummer, when the turf was like sheets of brass, 
and the very trees seemed to faint and pant, ^e was well here. 

She tied her boat now to a tough shrub growing on the edge 
of the shore and began to go inland ; a slender figure for her age, 
tall, brown, and lithe, with a proud daTintless carriage of her head 
and body, and eyes that seemed made like the eagle s to dart their 
light into the light of the sun. 

The road she took now lay over the cliffs and across the moor- 
land ; although so much nobler and more beautiful than the marshy 
ground that stretched so drearily around Santa Tarsilla, it was 
not much healthier, for heavy vapoury hung over it, and stagnant 
winters intersected it, hut it had I'ar more character and a luxuriant 
vegetation, though both were sombre and mournful frmzi the utter 
loneliness that prevailed there. 

f; She went onwards, happy though solitaiy, watching yvith 
^ave eyes the flight of feathered things and the movements of 
animal life. She knew their ways better than those of the human 
people around her at Santa Tarsfila ; the turtle-dove and the com- 
mon coot, the fox and the hare, the mole and the porcupine, and a 
hundred other tribes that lived their life in the dull wsste once 
peopled by the Pelasgic and Etrurian nation — all were dear to lier 
and familiar j and even of the savage boar, the monarch of llie 
marshes, she was never afraid wlien he passed Inn* with gleaming 
tusks and fierce eyes, crushing boughs and branches in his ponderous 
haste, and pushing bis rihnggy crest through tlio reeds. 

She us^ to insh that she were be, great, strong, Md, ruler 
of the swamps, living Ids hardy life under the oak shadows, and 
dying when ue did die, with his front to the foe and Lis fangs red 
with vengeance. 

* Why cannot they let him alone ? ’ she said to herself once, 
when she saw himtcrs pursuing him with their hounds through 
the hot dank solitudes that were hLs riglitfiil Idngdom. She had 
sympathy with the hunted, not with the liiiniers. 

The boar, let alone, did no living thing harm ; he ate the green ' 
leaves, the wet grass, the red reeds, the wild fruits ; he only waHSed 
the air to breathe, the moor to roam over, the pool to bathe in. 
Where was the fin of such a simple need ? She did not reason, 
she only felt, and the fate of the hunted and innocent brutes seemed 
a wronff to her, a cruel and wanton wrong. 

To-^y ^aw a herd of them, at a little distance, in peace. 
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pushing throu^ the reedy thtchets, happy in their oym 
dumsy way, Imirng their u^ues ah6Ve. tlie ^ 

the epting-snoi^akes andlhLe lien,te^ : 

SIhe was glad to see them so, and went on, 

The sun shone, the birds sang, the roots iM Iv^fu 

were beginning to spread their bread leavM on . the waters, 
primroses and daffodils were making the iiE^hre earth bdght in 
many a nook by the shallows apd pools* It was in hfaremnm, 
accursed Maremma, but it was springtime, and even here the 
world was once more young. Mtisa pas^ singing — ^like the poel^e 

She was occtirscKl for no fault of her own, like her native 
Maremma, but it was springtime with her also, for it was 
youth. ^ 

Suddenly as her light feet went over hills and hillocks that 
here were of yellow sandstone, not of tufa, and were clothed end 
covered up in greenery, she felt the earth give way beneath her; 
she sank through the creeping moss and maidenhair up to her hips 5 
she thought it was one of the innumerable ^)ots where stagnant 
water was hidden under folia^'- and flowers, but her feet were not 
wet ; it was not even mud. Hhe had caught hold of some tangled 
junipers os slie felt herself sink, and by these raised herself cm to 
safer standing ground. Looking dowui to see why it was the earth 
).nd given way, since there was no w'ater and iw.> swamp, sho saw a 
hold in the gi'ound like a fox’s earth. It wns into this hole her 
fe<-^t had gone. Thinking always of the creatures of the moorland 
sh^^ leaned down to see which of them might, have made liis lair 
there* 


'fbe w'liod grew very thickly everywhere, hut the arbutus 
unedo and liilh<‘rry and laurel, the butchers broom, and mountahv 
box, and ever-prevailiL-g mnrucca, grew more luxuriantly stall 
ah(jve these mounds. 

She stooped nearer and cleared the grasses away ; tliore was an 
orifice large enough for aU her bodj to enter, and she saw a step 
of stone dow'ii in the dusk of the opening, Musa did not know 
fear, and enterprise was strong in her. 

With some difliculty^ she thrust herself downward into the 
aperture; and, groping with head bent and shoulders howled, got 
her feet upon the stone. It was the first stop of a stahease ; of 
such a staircase as was hewm roughly and lain together in the old 
house of Jek^nda, to lead down into tlie cellar. The descent waa 
^fficult, the passage verynanow ; the sunbeams slanting in showed 
Ar the outline of the stairs, and she tlirust herself down them, 
Auishag hers^ at every step. 

f At thelboi of this rude staiiway was a portico, without doors, 
4p)d with the figure of a ivinged genius holding a torch, and of a 
^ buchant lion, carved boldly on each side of it in the stratified 
^ijndstone of rock. The rank growth, overhead andaS around, 
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of V€^iatioii| a of botgh^ of 

Wox^i^poxoh^asabovo Bat tl^teouslo^l^O!^ 

tiba &tcaost of^^Musa were awokeBed f obe hmw ^ 
ihevd^a dwoffi^, for thdr Imta wore alwap raised tr^ tlio oyeii 
ic^, eoidcid in shape, and thatched with rushes and ling: She 
hacked away the thorny network that made a screen be&re this 
Open dooarway, haring iif her girdle the large strong knife that she 
alwap carried for many nses^ and after some long tedious lahour^ 
whiim tore her hands and arms with many a thorn, and oent many 
a spider and beetle and little «iah^ hurrying from thdr homes, she 
cleared the way before the opening enoujjh to pass through it with 
h&f shoulders bent, and found herself in a small, square, stone 
cumber hewn out of the rockj and empty, save for a little grey 
dust in a niche like a dog*s kennel, and an um or vase of red and 
black earthenware. 

It looked a stranp, chill) melancholy place; she could not 
make out its use or object ; them was no scholar near to say to her, 
^tbls dreary vestibule is the imitation of the cc/Zwlrt yoni^o/‘is; 
yonder is the dust of some favourite watch-dog ; in the urn, doubt- 
less, ate the oshoB of some fevourodlnd faithful slave; the master 
im^ lie beyond; it was only the humble whose bodies were 
burned/ 


Learning was not vith her to slied light on her from its lamp; 
ihe liad BO other guide than instinct, and instinct here was natur- 
aBy ©ttrfodty. In her temper timidity had no place. In front of 
her, in the wall of this entrance-chamber was a stone door, a 
dohMe, or, as it is commonly termed, folding door, tight closed. 
She crossed the rock-floor of the place, wliile a great grand-duke 
owl, roused and alarmed, flew heavily by her, as owls fly when 
daybreak overtakes them, and strings of bats hanging to tne atone 
jambs of the roof, clmging to each ether by their claws, in a string, 
like so many onions, now awakened from their winter sleep, swayed 
to and fro uneasily, and uttered their shrill sibilation of annoyance 
and fear." Probably for thousands of years, generation after genera- 
tion of cheiroptera had there made their daily bed, th«dr winter's 
re^e, imdisturbed by man, at nightfall finding their way througli 
theta%Ie of the sbrura and flying on their moth-hunting quest over 
the wide face of the moor. 

^ It ia like the cavern of S. Giovanni Bocca d’Oro,'ahe thought; 
imt tl^t she had much afBnity with holy men and legends, but 
liil^biBtpries had been all the teaching she had received. 

411 while, as she pondered thus, and wondered if aha 
4 imgdd fM 8 . John Ohrysostom here, with the glory round hie 
hea^ continued her eflorts to unclose the aeor, above the 
Ib^l of which there was painted on the sandstone a sbrange 
wl}^d iflmp with angiy countenance and wreathing curki. 

^ p^ed with all her young etragth againat that luptc- 
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ftiUEietarr'tmh as ^ iiad 

|ip6ii6ftii4»iih&r. Bh^wgiad to psxiel^ats t>e of these 
dipt^Bga. She aaidy to Jiewsdjf, Uotoof^ fcnmd me i»tlie 
ma^ he these people that dwell in stone bwex than the ein'faee of 
the eaa'thi ere o w 

. Ittw an odd fancy that had come Jnto her head/hut she 

M it so likely that She had been bora in some stteh pl^e as 
den away imder the leaTos and the furze, where Ooidd 

I not reach, nor the seream of their roices intrude. 

She had totn and hacked the ihnihs away from abo# the eir* 
trance, and the light &om the cloudless sk£s abore shone down 
E^adily* She pu^ed with her bands again^the stone with tho 
innocent unreasoning curiosity of a child, there was no lodk nor 
holt u|Km the door, nor were there any hinges. It would t«yn,.ir 
it turned at all, in soclcets out in the stone ; and turn theJa^tft 
did, slowly opening as though some unwiUhig hand were behind It 
She thrust it backwarder, wider and wider, until she entered 
and stood on the threshold of a narrow chatnijer hewn in the dairk 
^y rock 5 on either side couched a stone lion. She entered ; tihuid 
ror the firk time in her bold brief life. 

Around the walls ran benclies of stone ; on them stood vases 
and jars in black ware, and others in white painted pot tery,hron*e 
lamps, and amber ornaments, and strange little vessels whose Hke 
she nad never seen. There was nothing else. An archway, how- 
ever, in the end wall showed beyond another and larger chamber. 
Curiosity and wonder mastering fear, the cliild passed throi:^h the 
first room and entered the second. 

On its threshold she paused entranced and appalled. 

“Upon the 'walls of this spacious place "were jMiinted figures 
seated at a banquet, dancing before an altar, leading strange foresi 
beasts, playing on lyres, riding on many-coloured steeds : around 
them and above them wore pictured lotus flowers. 

But these she scarcely saw in the dim shadowy atmosphere; 
what her gaze was fastened on, what made her tremble in every'‘ 
limb, was the recumbent figure, stretched upon a bier of stone, 
of a man in armour of bronze and casque of gold ; a gold cup stood 
|toide him on the ground, and a shield of gold was on theMer, and 
|i golden lamp was near, of which the light was spent^ About his 
limmet was a diadem of oak-leaves in ^Id, and on h^ breast waa 
mi ivory sceptre tipped with an eagle of gold. 

[ When the vast, desolate, lonely lands stretching towar^ ,j||i^ , 
pouth had borne on their breast the towers and walls and 
knd sepulchres of Vetulonia and Oosa, of Enseihe and 
^Ardea and Korchia, this man had been a magnate of the 
jwomen, his eluklren, his servitors, his descendants fbr a 
[generation, had doubtless been laid in costly state herei where 
^mastiistroa and the mountain-box now lioimshed andilmt afreiaa 
pali between thaih and the world, % 

as 
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Youth laug^hed and kissed ; ships went and came over the sunny 
sea ; street crowds still met for sale and barter ; and marble walk 
etUl towered up to lieaven in man’s pretence of majesty and 
mockery of the imperishable ; in cities, and'ports, human lim was 
still the same as in the days of pride of Xeiamon and Populonia, 
but little changed in substance and in temper, if altered lU mere 
outvrard form. 

Yet, though all living manlcind were his brethren, like' unto 
him as one white bean of the fields is like another, unimproved^ 
unpurified — nay, in some senses far more ignorant and unlovely 
than he — the Etrurian noble had no friend or remembrance 
amongst modem multitudes, and all his pomp and elegance iu 
death, and all his tenderness for those he loved, had failed to keep 
him a place upon the earth ; and the weeds and the wild shrubs 
had covered him, even as they covered the empty hole of a dead 
snake. 

The child, who know nothing of the great Lydian nation that 
had once reigned in her Maremma, stood silent and immovable in 
great awe. For a few moments her eyes beheld the form of the 
dead warrior ; then, ail in an instant, it crumbled away before her 
very sight, riveted in amaze upon it. 

The air and the light entering with her, aftei' exclusion for two 
thousand years or more, reached the oxydised armour, the recum- 
bent corpse, and moltfd them back to dust. Hoon, where the 
warrior, who looked lo her but sleeping, had been stretched on his 
cold bed, there was nothing but a few grey ashes. 

She stood moiiojiless as though she were changed to marble; a 
sort of trance hud fallen upon lier as the gulden king had faded 
into that heap of pallid ashes. A cloud had obscured the sun, and 
the feeble light that had reached the ftubterranean chamber had 
ceased to come there, the painted figures on the walls faded away 
in the gloom ; it seemed to be already night. 

She was afraid, but her fear had the sublimity of awe in it, 
and nothing of I ho feebleness of terror. AN'os it death ? was it 
life ? W’as it a god ? was it a devil that w-as near her now ? 

All the w'ords that slie had heard in the church of Santa 
Tarsilla, and wliiidi had no real meaning for her, thronged on her 
memory now. She was afraid, but she was enthralled ; the horror 
that \vas upon her had both beauty and tyramiy in it. 

Tliis king w^as dust. 

AUlds gold hiwl availed him nothing; when the air or the 
Hghtmad touched him, he and it had dissolved and perished. 

. He liad been there one moment before, and now was gone for 
ever. 

An immense wonder and an infinite pity began to drive the. 
terror from her soul and take its place. There was his place of 
rest, there was hia bed of stone, and he was gone, taking his 
treasures ^wilU him. Had they melted into the rays of the 
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«ztd gone on the wings of the wind ? Why had he not taken her 
too ? She would have been so glad to go. 

The place grew darker and darker; for up above, in the world 
of the living, the eun was sinking to ite settu^ into the deep-blue 
sea. 

Absolute night enshrouded her here; the great cold of the 
tomb b^^an to chill her veins and freeze her heart ; for the first 
tame in all her fearless young years she was afraid ; she longed for 
some human voice, some touch of warm and moving life, some 
triendliness of animal or bird. For the ghastly dread of the un- 
known and of the unseen was for the first time upon her. She 
tried to call aloud, but she was dumb. 

A heavy impenetrable darkness seemed to fall on her, and 
thought as it smote her, * this is death ! ’ That death whidit 
Joconda had spoken of that day, which then to her had l»>eii uain«* 
telliglble and without dread. Death had been here so long alone 
and in peace, and she had broken in upon his rest, and he in 
wrath had claimed her. So she thought, dully and feebly, as the 
darkness seemed to bend her under it as under some falling 
mountain, and she lost all knowledge and all sight. 


CHAPTER VI, 

Whisk she regained her consciousness, a slender thread of light 
was sliining on the rocky fioor. It was a ray of the risen m(»on« 
Day was cjuite gone, and night had come to Sear death company. 

She raised herself slowly upon her feet, and though her heart 
beat W'ith the force of hammers, and every limb quivered with a 
ghostly fear, the courage inboni in her roused itself, and moved her 
to struggle for life and liberty. The grey dust lay behind her, the 
dust wliicli was the only thing left of a human corpse and a golden' 
treasure. But the dust to her ■was neither warrior nor gold ; to 
her the dead man had arisen at the touch of the sunbeams, and 
had gone out away into the light, and had left her alone in his 
|)lace. 

j The great fear was still upon her like frost upon a flower, 
t She could not understand what she had seen. She could not 
pomprebend what place this was in which she stood. But the 
^stinct of reviving life made her long to rise and flee; put 
iBtrength into her limbs and couiage into her veins ; she dragged 
herself towards the entrance, thrust herself through the naitow 
aperture, and forced herself once more up into the air, und0r the 
open sky. 

When tke saw the bushes around her and the stars above^ she 
gave a cry of joy ; they were familiar ; they were l^eade* 

She meathed again, 
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Sihe fbit fe^r of the ni^t^ ihe lo^i^ ''6t the 
eilenee e^d the solitude of these tueishee that fetched «;r^4 
She hoew them all. A^on the haia fiew bv her^ a&d the crwii, she 
et;r6tohed out her hand to them ar^ laughed eldtm* 

After that awful sileuce, that intense coM, that terrible tiafl^ 
leae hurial-placo; the moles burrowing iu the black earth, the 
hekle blundoring through the sh^ows, the stealthy polecat 
hunting rats through the prickly pungmtef^ the common snipe 
foraging for slugs and snails amongst the sharp spines of the water- 
soldier, the woodcock winging his way against the wind as be 
likes heat to do, the great plover trotting to the marsh to drink, 
these were all dear companions, welcome as the air. 

She made her way quickly over the solitary moor dowti to the 
beach. Some lar-off bell from a church far inland on the waste 
was tolling for vespers ; the night was clear and cold. She ibund 
her boat safe, and unmoored it ajid rowed backward, llicsre was 
no wind, and the way seemed very long. For the first time in her 
life she felt terrified and feeble. The sea looked so wide and the 
hoavens so vast. 

The moon was full and of a deep gold colour; she wardered 
was it lliO dnad man’s golden shield that lay in the tomb all day 
and at night was hold up there by unseen hands? A golden 
shooting-star flashed down the West. ; she thought it w^as the dead 
man’s vanished spear. 

Tlie. deo^l had risen and fled. 

Was he there in the lusiro of the sk)’' ? 

Tli 0 great fear 'went will) her like a pursuing shadow, yet an 
immense longing, an intense eagerness, were with her too ; if only 
she could go wliero he >va8 gone, if only she could know that 
mystery ! 

But she could only bend over her oars and send her boat 
through the phosphorescent calm of tranquil water. Neither sea 
nor sky answered her. 

When she laicbed-Sauta Tarsills, the village w&s nil dark. It 
was midnight. The fishing smacks were still out, far away by 
many a mile, and the men with them. The women and childien 
slupt iShe fastened the boat to its iron ring in the stone landing, 
and went slowly ashore. 

On the edge of the little water-worn low pier an old woman 
stood and a white dug ; the dog nished to her, the woman cried 
'angrily, ^ Why give us this fright? I hid you always be in at 
m<roiui^e. I have been here for hours, looking, looking, lobi^g, 
while Lwu* howled — 

* It wa« not my fault,’ $aid the child in a low tone* have 
4een strange things.’ 

; , * ftay (Jbd you baFd not seen your father,^ thought Joaouda, 
as shun said aloud, * Come to the house ; you must be nungzy;’ 

1 Atarpium mtwTfocWe. 
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' mid Musa bat^eweajt witU Joconda bomewavd^ and 
wlian t^ere djfank abn coiti4 not eat* JoOdnda 

limited for ner to epeidc in vain, ; 

^ Wbat Iiav® you aeenf * eiie aaked at last, , 

have Been Beatk, and it i$ beaiitiftil,* tbe cldl4 answemd 
weajfily. • 

^ Beautiful \ Jcxjonda. ^ Cbild^you have not yet seen nfhat 

yon love die t Do not apeak in riddles. What have you seen P ’ 

Miisa told her what she had seen^ in a hu^ed 

etrango voice, and with pain. 

*Is that all ? ’ said Joconda^ when eh# had ended. ^ ®iat ii 
nothing. You stumbled on a graveu I know those people. !Fhey 
are underneath the soil evei3^where hereabouts. We oal|» IhaiL 
imAe 4Ah /ate. They were g^t pe(^e opoe, I liave hefimiA 
who bad exties and palaces and the nke, and all is covered imh 
thistlee and thorne now ; they buried tlieir gold with them, hut it 
did them no gcKd. There are plenty of their graves all over the 
country, and treasure Is dug out of them, But it is not well to 
rob the dead. For me I would not do so. You took nothii^ f ^ 

* I ? It all went away with him ; went away into the air.’ 

* That is folly/ said Joconda, ‘ and if you talk of it so, none 
will believe you ; they will say you have robbed the tomb, and 
there will be bad work, and 1 am not sure to whom that waste 
land belongs. Say nothing. That will be best You have seen 
something, surely, for you look scared, but to say the gold and the 
dead went into the air is folly.* 

* I say the truth,’ said the child. 

* You slept and dreamed, and I am tired. Get you to bed. It 
is midnight.’ 

‘ But who were those dead people ? ’ 

/ That I do not know, and what does it matter P Boor souls — 
thehr day is done/ 

' But the earth— is it all a grave ? * 

* Ay ; and we shall all be in it ; no fear of our not havii^ our 
tiun ; I almost wish you had brought a bit of the gold if you 
really did see it, not that it would have been right/ 

^Did God make men and women?’ she asked, meeting the 
eyes of Joconda, who answered testily ; — 

* For sure, and He might have made them better when He waa 
after it' 

* He most have been more glad when He made the oowd in the 
deep sea, and set the lilies in the pools/ said the child wearily, 

Jooopda sighed and stared# 

t Aya^.ihflte is nothing to make Him glad in any of ua. The 
wicked never cease from troubling, and the whitest apub but 
myadx mA spotted, Uke a fungus in a w^. 

Qioiwilt Ha must repent* But I Have 

you Ifdn ha moonlight, child, that you say such oi$d w^P' 
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Musa was eflent 

^1 those people era my kindred/ she under her 
hr^tk to Jooondft, who replied : — , 

*Well, they may be; no one knows whence you come;' an4 
esM to herself to excuse the lie to her conscience » * and no o:|e 
does, for I never heard tell who Serapia’s people were ; some .,»aa£% 
one thing and some another.’ 

' But how did I come to you ? ’ said Musa, with that direct 
which Joconda had always dreaded. 

•1 picked you up on the hills in chestnut-time/ said Joconda; 
and said to herself, ‘ and that certainly is true/ 

Musa asked no more. Her thoughts were with all those 
dead neople under the groiind, whose gold outlived them. 

ifW great eyes looked up through &io unglazed window to red 
Arcturus shining in the constellation of Bootes. 

^Do the dead sleep all doy in the dark in the earth and at 
^igbt shine in there ? ’ she asked, gazing at eih^ery iSpica hanging 
aoove the sea. 

Joconda pushed her to her l>od. 

*k<eave the dead alone. You have just iH'gun to live. Get 
you to bed, for it is late, and oil is dear. If you had brought 
a little bit of the gold now — God forbid 1 should lell you to steal, 
bjut the dead are dead and it could not have harmed them.' 

The child lay down and tunied her face to the w^all: her 
cheeks were wet with teara 


CHAPTER VIL 

The child never after that night spoke of whnt she had seen in the 
tomb. She shut it in her thoughts with many another thing, and 
did not share it. But her mind was constuuHy busy with these 
dead i>eoplo, who all slept on their beds of rock and when the air 
touched them 0ed She longed to see them, know of them, go 
with them. 

There was no one to tell her anjiihing. In this ancient land 
of theirs no one knew of the Etruscans, Strangers came and dug 
indeed about the Mai'emma, and rifled the graves that they found, 
this they knew, but there were no graves known of at Banta 
Tarsilla, and the subject had no interest for them, and was not 
even intelligible. In other parts the scattered peasantry here and 
tliere made a little money as custodians of the opened tombs, and 
wondered to see travellers ford bridgeless streams and force a dift* 
exit way through the prickles mei'ely to see painted oaves with 
cotfins of stone. 

there were hone of these near at hand, and Santa Tars^, 
kneiii?; nothing but of Its own fever, its own Ashing, and its own 
tmhgKiing, earned on under the very eyes of the mkij coastguard 
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in a axmllwiky, but successfully; Santa TarsUla mthin a few 
miles of Oosa and Vatulonia knew nathing of Ktraria. 

That Joconda knew anything was because she was a norti^m 
woman, and so had keen use of both her eyes and eat^, and coming, 
and gottng to and from Grosseto through fifty long years haa 
many a Quaint random scrap of information, and ramem^ 
it even when she could make but little of it* 

Musa had a strong visionarv fancv, though no poet read 
hietbry studied had M it. All she had ever had to nourish 4t 
were the songs and improvisations of the foresters and moun^ 
taineers, when, with autumn and spring-time, they came inl^o 
Santa Tarsilla on their way to and from the woo^ and hills; 
rough men and wild, but often eloquent, mailing their lutes noipd 
svreetly hr the side of the moonlit sea, or rolling out sta^opheltnd 
antistrophe, unconscious of their harmonies, as the wave broke 
upon the sand. 

Her fancy, untrained but strong, like the \rild ^ mother of the 
woods' that brought forth its blossoms unseen over the w^ete 
around, made of tlie dead Etruscans her own nation, and of their 
suhterrauean graves her temple. 

* You live tf>o much with these dead people, child,’ said Joc5ouda 
tr> her. 

'They do me no liann,’ said Musa. 'The living make me 
angry often, and I strike them sometimes; the deeu make me 
ashamed that 1 am ever wicked.’ 

'They were wdcked enough themselves, most like/ grumbled 
Joconda. ' I will be bound men and women have never diflered 
much.’ 

' They do me good,’ said Musa ; end she said no more. 

They were sacred to her. She could not have put into word* 
what she felt, but it was very strong in her, this sense of tenderness, 
of kinship, of reverence, with which the lonely tombs moved her. 

Musa in her utter ignorance would not for her life have lobhdd 
of an ounce of gold or a vase of clay these dead sleepers of a sleep 
of three thousand years. ^ ^ 

She was j(;alous over them, she worshipped them, they were 
her idols ; let others have their saints as they would, alhe had 
never car^ for the saints ; she cared for these ghostly hosts who 
filled tho under chambers of the earth and waited so calmly, so 
patiently, with the oak and the thorn and the myrtle growing 
above their heads. 

On all the earth there is in truth nothing so intensely sad, so 
intensely BOlemn, m the thought of the buried cities that lie with 
their buried millicpis under the hurrying feet of living multitudes, 
or lost in tile green silences where orchids bloom, and the thorn of 
phrist pate forth its golden flowers, end the drigon-flies i^preed 
gemimt wings ahove the foitiilaria and fraxino]% eeholars 
Snow, i^lmew nothing of them ; hut as poets feel for thefo, she folt* 
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to ^ iMx:^ on the moor wesro sbo Juui ib^m m 
pibife lia4 4we imd MoctioJi wlier stwmjpf 
mtn stroQj^r tHan tlio @ba :^t tiiat Sbe 
O^urtb Md a a wboie jmser worJ4 of mote xnotioiilesii 

‘■biedtores. 

V Of death elie had never thought except on that one day when 
;3^0conda had apohen of dying. She had deen the dull hlack Her 
go )w home hy l^e heceamorti ; she had seen the torches dare as 
the dead went home, and knew that they were put away under- 
. ^ohnd, and woaidered that they were not thrown into the sea. 
Children, who had been at play on the shore beside her one week, 
the next were dead of fever, and were buried j that she kneW veiy 
well, hut she had never thought about it. These skeletons on their 
beds of rock were the drat creatures that made her think of the 
fate that waits for every living thing. 

Was he dead indeed, that hero robed in golden beaul^, who 
hud pa^d out under the stars and been seen no more P Then 
d^th could not be terrible, she thought ; to lie still undisturbed 
tiM 3 ^^* went out to the stars and the clouds, that was so sweet and 
grcmd, no one need fear it. 

She conquered her first terror and went again and again to the 
tomb. There W’as the couch of rock, iho floor, the walls, the faintly 
csoloured banquet, but the hero returned no more. When the day 
was bright and noon w^as high sire would go down out of its heat 
and %ht into the gloom of that cold chanmer and sit upon the 
that tSe dead had left and watch, alway^s vaguely and wistfully, 
hoping he would return to tell her all the secrets of the grave, all 
the glories of the skies. 

^yond this chamber in which the Lucumo and his treasures 
had Imn, an open stone ooor led to another room of the same 
dimensions, and from that again, beyond other doors of stone, 
opened out two cells, divided by a wall of the natural rock. In 
all these thr^ there weie, as she saw, not then but in after days, 
StonWibenohes imd stone chairs, dust-covered. The dust had once 
been humaa bones. 


Here, too, there were painted jars and bowls, bronze c^delabta 
aM utensilB of beautiful workmanship and exquisite form, iveny and 
enamel toys, glass and gold necklaces and cla^ and hroodkes, 
amber amulets, and jewdlery and rings. The walls and the rooft 
atao ^ these tombs were pointed. In one, Mantus and Mania held 
dread Oourt of judgment ; on another the twHve gods sat la 
Oounc^ .^ here the lotus and the bullrush sprang 0life, am Htashttn 
boys danced and leapt and strung the lyre ; imere and 
. apu^ amidst flowet% and Veitumnns was crpwn^ ^«dth frufe ' 
,Ihe graves had doubtless aU belonged to tlie saiUe Ikmily; 
of ^ Lueumo, whose' skeleton and arinbttr had melted msd 
vftiislKed at the first touch of air. Fomibly he hadbeen nuie of 
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Hie shftpe and e^ntimenl of 

ornaments of his burial chamber; ti^^|ii;iiited v^s iirere idl of 
Greek taste, polychrome and deccoated wiihditme %tiyef4ot®W 
of fruits or to'yrers; such vases as are oftener fimndru MheUsthali 
IDtrona, Pi'ohahlT this necropolis had been coniempomtywitl^^ 
aoinewhat earlier Ihan, Alexander of Mab^ob. ^ 

The tomha had been undiscovered aBM hj Sftimfdi or Opl^k» 
greed of gold, and modem science had not dreamed ef their exist* 
ence, even while busied in the excavatioi)s Of Oj^ope((n0(^|$6^ 
at hand, southward, on the same seashore. 0^ 

sepulchres adjoined these, made under the same loWsws^f ftia^^ 
sandstone ditFs and hillocks, but ant others were grOiti o^r hf 
brushwood, and enpilfed in earth disiuirbed by volcanic action, no 
trace of them, or of any opening that might have led to them, wpS 
ever found, even though in mter davs Musa searched diligmiil^y 
and often. They were lost as utterly as the vast labyrinih of 
Porsenua is lost ; only the janitor's room had been left some Httle 
conneclaon with the uppe»* earth, and outer soil, by the passage of 
wild animals, who had found through the ever-open d^r ox the 
entrance-cell a lair of safety. 

Their lonelv territory was southward of the great that Idie 
Ilomans called Lacus Aprilis, along whose shore the AtireHen 
Way once was made ; it was northward of the weird rocks of 
Monte Argentaro, and shared in the rich sylva and flora which the 
central part of the Maremma possesses, in that grander and virginal 
aspect which the province l^tweeii the liters of Ombrone and 
Flora owes to the forests of pine, of ilex, of cork, of oitk, of mannar 
ash, and of locust-tree whicn clothe the slopes beneath the Apen- 
nines ; to the wilderness of evergreen trees and shrubs that cover 
in their verdure and dusky gloom the ruins of Boman Toads, of 
Latin castles, of Tyrrhene towns and sepulchTes j to the inmimer- 
able pools and streams and lakes which are hidden away under 
iinnenetrahLe thickets, and known only to the saltim-hen and the 
wild duck, the nocturnal plover and the common coot. Away to 
the southward stretehed vast jgrasalands, peopled solely by the 
; melancludy buflalo, covered in Spring with the elysian asphcdelf^ 
t and the e&eary, sDiemn, almost treeless moors, whiled in tom tit 
[east by sombre mountain heights, and covering beneath ' s^ 
[lost Anaedoiiia and periled Oosa, ahd the tombs of tlm Sh%i|i|s, 
imd the immts of the once mighty Arda% iild 

anotbm perishedgr^ of whidi the veiy name 
gtfitenevmin 

^ mocufs and the sea stretehbd coast' a 

yeuovr sandy hea^i or a wide algie-stre^ awaie^, or a rocky 
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fitony tlie twos still of the ancient ponieuTat 

•'Way. 

^ From the hills and mounds of sandstone, covered with moun- 
tain-hox and juniper bushes, that swelled up low and long in a 
ridge that traversed the part of the moorland which she so espe- 
dady haunted, the child, looking north and South, could see the 
whole coast-lino from the deep semicircular bay to the eastward, 
enclosed between Populonia and the (Jape of Troja, and facing the 
peaks of Elba, to the south-westward where Telamone had been a 
crowded port, and where once the great Argo herself had anchored, 
yet where now even the little coasbtrs, that drew but two feet of 
water, often ran aground, and dull Orbetello sheltered a dreary life 
of sickly soldiei's and of sullen coastguards and of listless people 
picldng the salt crystals from the soil. 

Over that blue sea, where once the Argonauts sailed, and the 
Etrusc^in pirates hunted the Latin galloys, and the merchant vessels 
went out from the grand and biisy i>orti} laden with the Lydian 
wool, the ironw^ork that Home deemed of even more worth than 
men, the silver and th(> gold chasings that (Ireece eagerly bought 
and could not eq^ual, the yellow grain that made Maremma then, 
as now, the granary of Italy, over that blue sea there still came 
stately ships bound for Athens or for Asia, fleets of fishing craft 
with their lateen sails curved and white in the summer sun, brigs 
laden to the water-line with caigo and steeringstraight for Africa. 
But on the land, the wondrous, mysterious, memory-haunted land, 
where the lost cities lay under the forests, and the labyrinths of 
endless cemeteries wound beneath the sand and turf, there scarce 
any sign of human life was ever to bo seen, save when a mounted 
shepherd on his wild and shaggy horse rod© in amongst the herds 
of budhlo — a true son still of the tierce Etruscan pastori whom 
even Rome confeast^d none could war \sdth and none could win 
wiihotit. 

True, not very far off there were the ironworkers of Follonica 
heating the ore of Elba into shape, in the only vigorous work to be 
found #long the coast-line, true sons of the Etruscan Sethlans, 
who were said to be rough, coarse, ill company enough if met away 
from their sweltering furnaces. But of the smiths of Follonica she 
knew no more than she knew of the Etruscan Vulcan. 

Another year went by, and the girl grevr taller and stronger, 
and had Santa Tarsilla cimnted young men amidst its population, 
they would have looked full well and o'’ten at that dark yet lumi- 
nous face that was by old Joconda^s side in the morning mist and 
the troubled sunlight of the dull church at time of mass. Joconda 
k©pt her close, end encouraged her to be silent. Joconda was not 
loquacious like those chatterers of the seaboard, and she always 
thought that no ham could come from holding your tongue, 
much inkht^me from wagging it. 

At fifteen, Musa, at ^e was now oftenest called, and would be 
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ealled in Santa Tansilla if ahe lived in it a oentuiry^ was a nolde^ 
looking: and beautiful ereatui», with pride in her glance, and mdrh 
still of shyness, with a bearing royal in its calmness a^ its free- 
dom^ and an untamed and sombre swit in her blood. 

\\Tien old Andreino saw her at his Uller or from his boat’s side 
looked down at her as she lifted her bronse>hued, loose^urled head^ 
like A young god’s, out of the waters, he would aaj|r to himself, ^ that 
suits her better than distaff and missal ; there is the courage of 
sea-lions in her.* 

But going to mass by JcKJonda’s side, with her cross on her 
breast and her palm-branch in her hand, a|»Easteivtime, she looked 
but a girl, simple, silent, docile, wise in some things beyond her 
age ; yet she seemed out of keeping with the place and wi% the 
people ; and the old woman w^oiild glance at her, and think/ would 
not one know there was wild blood there ? ’ and feel her own heart 
heavy as she looked. 

Siioliad been brought up in the best ways Joconda knew, 
taught cleanliness, truthfuliu*s\s, and industry, could Spin well and 
be usefiil in the house, though she hated confinement under a roof, 
and the moment she w^as s€‘t free rushed to the air like a bird loosed 
from a cage, 

^Vllether she had affection in her or not, Joconda could 
not tell; the only creature she ever caressed was the Moloesus 
dog. 

As for learning, she Ijad little. She could read slowly, and she 
could W'rite very ])acll y ; this was all that she had been forced to 
do. But she could, as she said, steer and row like the best of 
them ; she could take the helm of a felucca and bring it Safely in 
over the algm-hcaps and dangerous shallows of the choked harbour; 
she could fling a net with force and skill, though wrhen it was fxill 
of shilling, struggling little fish, she often lik^ to loose it and let 
thorn all slide back whence they came j and furthewnore she could 
sing all the H»pcUi and atoi'nelli of the Maremmano shore to the 
throbbing strings of an old lute, which Joconda’s sons in their 
short lives had loved to malte music with, when they corner home 
from the coral fishing, Tire chords of that lute and the clear voice 
from her young throat were the only melody that ever enlivened 
the damp hot nights, when the scirocco was filling the sony 
houses with sand and the haze on the sea hid the green Giglio 
isle. 

Even her singing took its character from the melancholy and 
abandonment that characterised the land and the water, and it 
was rarely that she chose other themes than the passionate laments 
6J the provincial canzoni, for those who go far out to sea at risk of 
life, or for the faithless mountaineer who leaves Maremma 

without a sigh or a backward look, or than, more tragic and more 
terrible still, that tale of Pia Tolomei, whose de^air^has echoed 
through so many centuries^tmd whose history staU often makes the 



tlitee of tl^dbr song to tbe j^arwrs aud tjio toaiab laboiirera of W 
QrjN^ij^IlaiiO) xd ^tiasaa Manttbpaa, and of the Patrimony of S. Pet^» 
aO l^art of the proTinoe is stSl called. 

But when ahe sang of lore and all its aorrower fdie knew no* 
tMng of the meaning of the words ; ^ she liked better songs of 
war and death. When die sang -**1*^ 

TortorcHa c*ha pecso la compogna 

l>i gio;mo e nottc ra melanconrsca. ^ 

she did not understand w^hy aby one should grieve to he alone; 
when she sang 

Come volete faccla die non pianga 
Sapendo die da voi dcvo partire ? 
n iiou bello, in Marpmma. ed io'u montagna, 

Qneata paiienxa mi fara ruorlre, 

it seemed to her hut ]wor and feeble nonsense. And yet her 
voice gave intensest passion and longing to the words; and when 
she sang 

Andal a boro alia funtc d’ilniore, 


Jeeonda shook her head and thought with wistful pain, — 

* Ah, you will drink indeed, one day ; drinlc so deep iJiut you 
will drown I ^ 

JoConda was always anxious and troubled lest anyhow she had 
missed the way, and done less than she might in Ihe fulfilling of 
Saturnino’e trust. The man was hut a galley-slave, a thief, a 
murderer ; hut Joconda was f aithful to him as though lie had been 
aldi^. 

Sim was always anxious. The Mastarna, of whom there were 
none living save this child and tlie galley-slave, had all died by 
Tudent deaths, the deaths of bun tors, of smugglers, or of brigands*; 
of Serapia^s people she knew nothing, but report had spoken of 
that dead woman as of a beautiful light voluntuous fool. From 
both sides there was dangerous heritage — darJt precedent. The 
old women, with her tender conscience and her upright soul, was 
alweys harassed 'with fear. 


Muse had a great sldll at lytbmical improvisations. 

Silent at other times, with a silence that was in strong contrast 
with the IcKjuacity of those around her, she would at times, when 
the fit fell on her, recite in the terza rima or the more djfiicult 
ettoo, poems of her own on every theme which came before her 
eye ; poems that the next hour she forgot as utterly as the night- 
ingale forgfets no doubt the trills that he sets rippling through the 
z%ht under the myrtle and the hay leaves. It is not an uncommon 


gift; in country places where the dreary levelliug parrot-learning 
of the towns has not touched and destroyed the natural origiaw 
powuTB of the people, this trick of musical language, of words that 
mim, and pimit their pictures with fire of passionate and just 
eedl^, 8^ naiMkes and adorns the life of tne laboum* of the , 
0Qi»danda and the and the old grey ftrm«houfie% 
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«et!4g]x.aii a le4ge of Carrara or Sabine kills and tke fragr^l: 
orimge tkickeib, and tibe ^mkre calm woods of Sardinia dr 
Wkere tkc Italian bias not been dulled^ stilFened, corroded, demM 
by tlxe levelling and impoverisking inflinences of modem cil^isation, 
tkere is he always classic, eloquent, ardent, graceful in body and 
mind ; tkere is ke still kyf a Greek, and wkoHy a sylvan crea- 
ture. * 

Musa, with her old mandoline with its ivory keys across her 
knee, and Her brown hand every now and then calling the sleeping 
musie from its strings, had moments of inspiratW Mke any 

S ^thoness of old, and at suck times her eyes flasked, km^ lips grew 
oqiient, her colour came and went, her vo^ rose in cadence that 
stirred ike sluggish sickly souls around her with joy and with 
terror. All the fire and the force that were in her blood cftmo,#nt 
of prison in those recitations, and, listening to her, Jocondaibik<;^ii^^^ 
with a shudder, ' that is Saturiiino who spealcs so, of love^ and hate, 
and war, and death I * 

A thousand memories that were not of her life, yet seemed of 
her remembrance, tliroiiged on the child at such hours. She 
seemed to hear tJic clash of arms, the roll of artillery, the shrieks of 
slaughtered children, the hiss of the hot blood pouring out as the 
cold steel plunged in through flesh and sinew ; strife, combat, 
violeiico, fierce courage, ghastly death, all seemed familiar to her, 
and she sang of them as Tasso sang of strife before Jerusalem 
that never liis eyes looked on in life. Higher and higher, stronger 
and stronger, her voice would rise as the rhyme rushed from her 
lips, and the lute under lior fingers would scream and spb like a 
suffering thing, and a great fear would come over all her listeners : 
and when, all suddenly, she stopped, pale, breathless, with dilatea 
eyes— the eyes of those who seo what is not upon the earth— the 
neighbours vvould steal away alarmed and yet entranced, and 
Joconda would cross herself and think: * All the dead that her 
father slew seem to cry out to her.’ 

It was not very often that she could he induced to take up the 
mandoline, or show this power to others ; but song and narrative 
flavour the daily bread of all households of the south, like the 
onion, or the melon ; and even in these languid, naked, fever- 
haunted shores there was always some knot of tired seamen, nf 
weary women, to gather in the shade of a wall, or under the hnlk 
of a stranded boat, and beguile the time with and recita* 
tivo* 

Such as these would coax her, or bribe her with some carn»«* 
tion flower, or some nautilus shell, to com© amongst theiSai 
Cimjure up, to thrill their sluggish veins, some tragedr of sea OJf 
dand^ some vision of love or death. ^ she sang of thkigs she 
knew not, and in the enlby evenings, when the wsBce fivid 
and sewed hard as metal,' and the sea swayed wler tha 

he(l4i like a flood of m<dtenlead| the draught end 
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the shivering sit^ness and the iMimlied poisonous land were aQ 
fbrgotten as they hearkened to that voice of hers which seemed, 
even as the nightingales’ Toices do when many of them sing 
togeth^^ to he like the sound of silver cymbals smiting one 
another. 

Joconda discouraged and disliked this power of improvisation, 
this inborn melody. 

'Who knows where it may lead her one day/ she thought; 

* and if she became one of th«^fle singing-women who give their 
throats for gold, and show themselves half stripped upon the stage 
of the world, then had I better have left her to bo eaten by the 
rats under the pine-trees of her father's lair.’ 

For Joconda w^as a Puritan at heart, haviug in her by her 
mother the Waldensian blood ; and she did her best to discourage 
tlie gifts of voice in Saturnino’s child. But nature is stronger than 
Oounsel, and Musa rhymed and sang. Knowing nothing of the 
metrical laws that govern the sonnet, she yet imitated these so well 
that she strimg many a sonnet like a ro-w of pearls ; only never 
hardly could she keep the text unchanged, her fancy varied, and 
her spoken poems vaiied also as the quail’s coll varies, when he 
cries across the waving grass to his mate. 

* Sing the same as yesterday/ her neighbeurs sometimes would 
say to her ; and she would answer : ' Gan yon call yesterday^s 
wind back, or the clouds of last night, can you gather them 
together this morning ^ I can only sing w iiat comes to me.’ 

Under other influenci*s it would have become genius, tliis facile 

S ower of stimng the brains and hearts of others with sound; but 
ere it remained only a gift of verse as many had, though fresher 
and more eloquent than most There was no food for it, ejecopt a 
strophe of the ' Geriisalemme Liberata,’ a story from the * Fuiioso,’ 
or tne ' Morgante Maggiore/ passed from mouth to mouth of the 
people. 

Once she found in a drawer a torn and yellow transcript of the 
sonnets of Petrarca, copied in a crabbed Land by some poor scholar 
of the past century ; it was the dearest treasure that she had : it 
was her only book. She read wdth trouble and slowly at the best 
of times: but by degiv'es .‘*he learned these sonnets all by heart 
through dint of going over them so often, and the stained rough 
yellow leaves were sacred to her as the* Holy Grail to a knight. 
She knew nothing ns to who Petrarca had been, nothing of Vau- 
cluse, or of the entry into Pome ; but she loved those ' liquid 
numbers ’ with all her soul, and in her thoughts he was vaguely 
blended with the dead hero of the tomb. 

So she dreamed the hours away, whilst her bodily strength 
laboured at the crank of the waterwheel, at the mound.s of sei^vreed/^'^ 
at the sickle, with which she cut the wild oats for the mule, at the 
heavy sails which she dragged over the sands for Joconda to 
Bo s£ie net er saw the lads who came with the coasters, and who 
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would iiav© had play or flattery with her in the eTemng^tinje, 
when the tarred ropes lay idle over the eea-wall, and their tartanes 
anchored" in the weed-choked, sand-lilled bav ; and tliey grew 
atigry, and hooted after her, 'Mixsoncellar and turned their 
thoughts to Mariannina, the pilot Giano^s daughter, who had 
yellow hair, and red-hrown eyes, and was esteemed a beauty, and 
kept her pink and white skin safe by going up out of the heat 
eve^ summer to the house of an aunt who lived high on the Yol- 
ternan hills, although Giano's daughter at her best was, beside the 
lustrous colour of Musa’s beauty, as a pale aster in September’s sun 
is- beside the glow of the autumnal rose. 

But Giano’s daughter, Mariannina, smMed and listened and 
flirted, and had a merry word and a bashful hlush for each of them : 
and in Musa they found a restive, silent, scornful creature ; ibr 
what do young sailors, or landsmen either, want with a girl who 
only sees Laura’s dead lover, and has no eyes at all for them and 
their festa bravery ? 

Throughout Maremma, where lore plays fast and loose, and 
the sower of the com is seldom the reaper of it, and the hunter of 
one autumn is rarely the same as another — in ^laremma, wJu^re 
the passions are lava and the faith is thistle-down, — the boldest 
and the lightest would never have dared an amorous word to the 
Musoncella. 

There was a straight, far-away look in her great blue-black 
eyes, and a curve on her red lips that would have scaled them, 
even had auy of those passers-by had time to tarry and see what a 
rare and strange flower was growing up in the stony, it*edy sands 
of the dreary world- forgotten place. And besides, there was 
Joconda, who always hanged the door with scant ctjremony, or 
grumbled a morose goml-moiTow, if she saw any human Doing 
looking twice at the child whom she had called after Mary the 
Penitent, Joconda was always afraid for the fiif arc. 

There was the galley-slave on Gorgoiia, and there was the wild 
blood in the storm-bird. The only good, she thought, she could 
wish for the daughter of Saturnino was to live without sin in this 
desolate spot, unseen, unknown, with little more soul in her than 
there was in the stout shore thistle, that neither sands nor sea could 
swamp. 

' So, the saints will pluck her to themselves at last,’ thought 
Joconda; and the dreanness, the lovelessness, the hopelessness of 
such an existence did not occur to lief^ because age, which has 
learned the solace and sweetness of peace, never remembers that to 
youth peace seems only stagnation, inanition, deatli. 

The exhausted swimmer, reaching the land, falls prone on it, 
and blesses it ; but the cutting swimmer, full of strength, spurns 
the land, and only loves the high-crested wave, the abyss of tbe 
deep^a. 

There were seventy-one years between the souls of Joconda and 

V 
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the cMld nrlio slept in her hed, isst at her boards and knelt before 
her cxoms They were too many for sympathy to bridge them, and 
though she loved the child, behind the love was always fear: ^ 
hnnaan of the tigeris cub. 

Meanwhile Andreino, who was a shrewd and sagacious person, 
had other schemes for her future; he liked the child, and he liked 
Still better the tliought of the good store of gold and silver meces 
that rumour assigned to the woman of Savoy. He had a ricketty, 
ague-shaking little great-grandson of eighteen, with a pretty, sickly 
&e, who lived with his mther at a wineshop in a little sea-town 
in Apulia. * Why not get the girl for the lad,* he thought. 

^And they could live with me,* mused this disinterested old 
man ; ^ and she is stronger than many a boy, and loves steering and 
rowing, and would ^ out to the night-fifing like any man among 
them. It would be but kind to speak of it to Joconda.’ 

So be went and spoke of it with his pipe in his month one day 
that Joconda was sitting in the sliade ot her house wall mending k 
sail, for she was never idle. Joconda gave him few w^ords in 
answer. 

* One does not mate a trailing weed with a young oak,’ she said 
with calm coiitemnt, having W’oll in her mind’s eye Andreino’s 
sickly and shaking aescendant ; and though he talked his best for 
tbe chief nart of tw^o hours, he did not cooio auy nearer towards 
changing ner convictions. 

* Bhe is a crafty, era f) bed soul,* thought her neighbour. * ^I'ay- 
be sbe has some one in Savoy — 

At that moment Musa came in sight. 

< We were talking of marriage for you/ said Andreina wdth a 
grim smile, as she drew near them. 

Musa looked at him a little perplexedly under her straight 
brows, then her grave face laughed. 

^ Marriage ! 1 Icn.iw what that is : it is for the woman to stay 
at home and spin while the man is at sea, and to go out and rake 
wood and salt while he is drinking at the wineshop. That is what 
it is ; it is not for me.* 

The old fisherman laughed. 

* It is not only that. There are ' 

^ Hold your tongue, Andreiuo,* said Joconda. ' It is oftenest 
only that or worse. The child need not think of it for many a 
day.* 

* Men will think of it,* said the old sailor, ' and you have • 
pretty penny, and it would Ije well to find a decent lad,* 

* when 1 show the penny the lads will come like flies to wine, 
never fear,* said Joconda grimly. ‘ The child has no such thotights. 
Let her be.’ 

Andreino went away grumbling. He liked to act the part of 
the padi'fne d* anwre^ tnough the sickly and scant populatipnof the 
ooa^ gave him little scope for the taste, and he had thought to 
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taunt and tease the troman of Savoy into pi’otiag to Mm how 
Jtaany of tboee pretty amorini^ good solid eoinS| were in the pitoW 
under the hearth, or the bucket sunk at the bottom of the well, or 
the bole in the brick behind the mule’s maUger, or wherever it 
might be that the savings of her long life were kept. 

Joconda, left alone with the girl, looked at lier a little wistfully. 

' Child, you are handsome/ she said at last. * That old cracked 
chatlsrer ssid true. Some one may want to marry you.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Musa, indifferently. 

‘ Tlioiigh there ia not a soul here, still sometimes they come— 
Lucclicse, Pistoiese, what not — they come a^utbey go; ikoy are a 
faithless lot j they lovo all winter, aud while the corn is in the ear 
it goes well, but after harvest — ^pliew f — they put their gains in 
their pockets and they are off and away back to their mountains. 
There are broken hearts in Maremma when the threshing is done*’ 

* Yes/ said Musa again. 

It was nothing to hei’, and she boprled but little. 

' Yes, l)ecauge men speak too lightly and women hearken too 
quickly ; that is how the mischief is born. With the autumn the 
mountaineers come. They are strong and bold ; they are ruddy 
and brown ; they work all day ; but iu the long niglits they dance 
and they slug ; then the girl listens. She thinks it ia idl true, 
though it has all been said before in his own hills to other ears. 
The winter nights are long, and the devil is always near; when 
the corn goes down and the heat is come then) is another sad soul 
tho more, another burden to carry, and he-— he goes back to the 
luoiintains. What does he care ?* Only when he comes down into 
the plains again he goes to another place to work, because men do 
not love Womens tears. That is how it goes in Mai^cmraa.’ 

* Yes,’ said Musa for a third time. 

‘Child, do not let a man touch you till you have had the 
blessing of Church upon you. Ttemmher that. AN'hilst I um 
here, if a man come, it 'will be the worse for him if he come not 
honestly. 1 am tough still. But when I am gone there will be 
no one, for Andreiuo is but a gawky gossip full of talcs, rromise 
me that ; let no man touch you till the Church has blessed you. 
Promise tliat.’ 

Musa at last was astonished and startled. A warmth of blcKtd 
came over the delicate brown of her face and throat, 

‘ I promise,’ she said quickly. ‘ But I do not see any men : I 
do not want them.’ 

‘ Some one will come/ muttered Joconda. ‘ Some one always 
comes. Swear me that by the image you wear/ 

The child kissed the' gold Madonnina that hung about her 
thJ‘oat, and said, ‘ I swear it — ^but a promise is the same/ 

i With you I think it is,’ said Joconda* ‘ But, Lord, what are 
you yet? Abirdnotoutof neat— a bud all folded up. You do not 
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know what you will be in a year or two. And now that you have 
awom you will remember.^ 

* I will remember/ said Musa. 

Joconda was silent, recollecting, as she twirled her flay, on 
what the Maremma had always said of Saturnine — ^that he was tm6 
to a plighted word through good and ill, and when ho swore on 
his Madonnina abode by his oath, whether it were for blood- 
guiltiness or for the sparing of blood, 

* She is Saturnino^s own child/ thought .Toconda. She was his 
child. To the mind of Joconda that one fact made this calm 
YOung life seem like a fair garden outspread on a volcano’s side. 
(There were the budding lilies indeed, and the half-shut roses, 
but there was the lava stream beneath them tliat any day miglit 
rise in hre. 

^ If only I could be always here,’ she thought, poor soul, fancy- 
ing that she W'ould find some force to stay the lava with the 
uplifted crucifix. But she knew she could not bo always here ; 
she was eighty-six years old this hrilliaiit day of San Zenone, 
when the light and the fragrance of spring were beautiful, even 
in cursed Maremma. 

When Musa was asleep that night and all the (ittle place was 
still, Joconda, behind her uarred shutters and bolted doors, by the 
light of her lanlern looked at her little hoard, which was kept 
under a stone in the paved-floor of her kitchen. 

Slie counted it. It was but little, though the fancy of Santa 
Tarsilla made it much. Fortunes are not made by weadng hemp 
and mending sails. 

There wore some score of gold Grand Diuytl coins, and some 
handfuls of Papal silver ones : tliat was all. Before, the child had 
come to her she had thought the money would do to bury her, 
and buy some masses for her soul. Now the child was tiiore she 
said to herself, ^ my soni can do well enough without- masses; 
she mast have it all ; ’ and caused to be scrawled in GroHHeto,by a 
friend, on a sc;ap of stamped pa|)€r to make it good, these words 
of formal : — 

‘All tliis is for the child Mana Peniiente, whom they call 
Musa or the Musoncella, and the parish may bury my body, and 
my soul will be with God, who will do what He likes with it. 
Dem tvaucUt nos,^ 

This, which had been written at her own dictation, she wrapped 
carefully round the money, and with a sigh replaced it in the hole, 
and set tlie stone down over it. It was hut little to be the only 
plank between a girl, and hunger, and thirst, and homelessness, 
and shame. 

Ye(t oyer the face of Joconda a grim smile fluttered as she put 
out her lantern. * Andreino thinks I have a pretty penny,’ shei 
thought; *and he would like to sell me his ricketty ^eat- 
giandson that shakes with ague like a jelly-fish in a lobster-pot 1 ’ 
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Tlid smile faded as she laid herself down to sleep ; she Imew aH 
the niggardly self-seeking ways of the people, and had divert^ 
herself with them through all the silent years of her life on these 
shores '; but they were sorry neighbours to whom to leave a solitary 
child for care and for mercy. 

^ 'Well, the good God will he with her,’ sighed Joconda in the 
forpiula of her faith. But she was a woman whom a formula could 
but half console. 

Deity at liis best was very far away, and always silent. 

She would gladly have had those pieces under the pavement 
mpre by a hundvedfold. 

She glanced wistfully at the figure- of the girl ere she put out 
her light, as Musa lay on the rough bed scarcely covered, with ter 
slender straight round limbs glistening like some golden-tued 
marble, end her head hung downward in deep rest, afl a fiower 
hangs when full of dew. 

She thought once of her own people, hut she knew nolhit^ 
about them. More than sixty years had gone by since she had 
come down the mountain paths out of the mist, and said farewell 
to the great snow-peaks, the forests of pine, the green glacier 
waters tumbling through the ravine. She had never seen them 
since, nor any of her kindred. Letters had come once, now and 
then, in two or three years time, but that was long ago, long ago ; 
she had had but two brothers, and they had forgotten her, 
when once she was married, and far away over the southern sea. 

It was of no use to think of them. 

* Never hearken to the voice of a man that l/ears you away,* 
she would say to the unconscious child, as her memories drifted to 
that time, so long ago, when she had left her Alps for her lover’s 
shores. lie had been a true lover, indeed, that dark-eyed Marem- 
mano, but he had perished bolbre her eyes, and his bout had come 
in on the surf keel upward, and all the 'widow s jointure he had 
left her had been sorrow and disease and barren years, dry from 
grief as the shores were dry 'with the sand-boaring scirocco. If 
she had never known him, she would no doubt have lived and 
died amidst the peace and plenty of those Alpine farms. 

^ Love is a cruel thing,’ she thought ; and the next day she 
brought out their few scant letters, of which tlio latest was thirty 
years old, and bade Musa read them aloud to her, 

Tlio child read them with some dilljculty ; they were short and 
grave, such letters os busy farmers would write on a winter’s ni^ht 
when the chalet was blocked in snow, and their mountain 
seemed severed by a wall of ice from all the world. Joconda 
listened, and said never a word. Her heart was full. Herself, 
she could not read, but she looked at the signatures, Anton 
Sanctis, Joachim Sanctis; and it seemed once more as though 
she were fifteen years old, and her brothers were bteasritig the 
face of the rocks and calling to her where she stood above, wiUi 
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the red sad white cow Dorothea. She had never spdkm of her 
vouth to the child before. She spoke now, in few words, but 
tenderljr. 

Hnsa, with the old faded vellow ill-writ letters lying on hw 
ituea, sat in the sultry pestilential mists of a summer day ib 
Haremma, and heard of tliat land of coolness, of rest, of forest 
stillness, of glacier solitude. It seemed strange to her, and very 
wonderful. 

* Are they all dead, do you think ? ’ she said, sharing .loconda^s 
vague anxiety, 

^ Ay, for sure, they are all dea<l,’ said Joconda, with a smothered 
sigh ; and in the dust, in the glare, in the fmnoce-hlast of tho 
scirocco that is like a curse from the mouth of a fever-stricken 
man, she told her beads, and muttered to herself : — 

* Dear heaven 1 for the feel of the in the air, for the 

smell of the great pine woods in the wind— what I would give, 
w'hat I w'ould give ! But I have nothing to give ; I am old and a 
fool ; and they arc dead, my brothers/ 

To be sure they were dead ; dead many a year, no doubt, witli 
tho cross Set nt their head 'll ones, about the little ebapel under the 
crest of the mountain; tho little chapel that she remembered so 
well, lying so high that the clouds bathed it, and the snow scarce 
molted till Juno. And she would herself lie hero in tho sand and 
tlio sun. 

During this hot summer season tho thought of them, her two 
only brothers, grew stronger and stronger upon her ; and as she 
drove one day into Grosseto, the remembrance gixw so vivid that 
she went to a^scrivener and said to him 

* Write mo a long letter and a good on^', and word for word as 
I tell it you ; and write it so that h can go over the sea and the 
hills without barm ; and when it is writtfui addifesa it clearly and 
in a bold hand to Anton and Joachim Sanctis, above tho Viil de 
Cogne, in the kingdom of Savoy/ 

As she dictated so the scrivener wrote, and wdlh her owm 
baud Joconda dropped the letter into tins bag of the post, as it 
wont out of Grosseto that evening time at sunset, 

Anton and Joachim, if alive, w ould be very old men, for they 
had been older than she by some years, but that scarcely occurred 
to her. She alw^ays saw them as she had seen them last, bold 
mountaineers and farmers, stalwart, and handsome, angry at her 
w^edding with the Italian from over the sens, and bidding her and 
him a reluctant and sullen God-speed as the mules jolted down the 
steep ways into the valley, and tlie glaciers of Grandcou and Monei 
and the peak Of the beautif ul Grivola were lost for ever to her sight. 

'Ay, I bad better have stayed there, ^ she thought, with a 
wistful sigh, m she droned her letter in the post and made her 
way through the pale auety haze of a summer twilight la sickly 
Oroeseto* 
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The mtiBjiOTies of tiie mountam ■wiods, tjxe deop stiU woods, tBe 
eWitoesB of the cold bright air, the fore^ saleoce on tbW 
heights where the sole visitants were the eagle ’and the vnltttr^ 
came back apon her mind amidst the heat, the dust, the heaviness, 
the niLnseousness of the atmosphere of the seashore in Maremma« 

‘ Surely I am near my end,’ she thought, knowing that when 
the thoughts of youth return fresh as the scent of it6W-*pthered 
blossoms to the tired old age which has so long forgot t&m, the 
Coming of Death is seldom very distant *, and she jolted home 
behind the mule, falling asleep at intervals While tlie beast took 
his homeward course unerringly, and when ^he awoke with a start 
and saw the level and mourn tul plains around her, she did not fox^ 
the moment understand, and b^an to cair Kosa, and Nii, and 
Dorothea, the cows that she had had at pasture on the Alps 
she had been some fifteen siiinmers old I 

' Lord, their hones lie bleaching fifty years ! ’ she said to 
knowing her own folly ; yet she could see them all ; the duii, |ib«» 
black, the pretty red and white, thrusting their noses through tjio 
lush Alpine grass, and lowing their welcome to her through the 
Alpine mists of morning. ‘ Wlien one leaves one’s cradle-land one 
does ill/ she thought wearily, as the sea gleamed in her sight, 
pale, smooth, glia's tly, in the light of the moon; the bottondess 
grave that held her dead. 

Each day after that she began wistfully to hope that she might 
hear something from Savoy. The postman came over riic plains 
and along the shores very irregularly to Santa Tarsilla, If it 
wei’e not the soldiers or the priest who had a letter, no one else 
ever saw such a thing save once, when Andreino had been known 
to have one announcing tho death of a son of his, who kept a 
wineshop far up the Divieva, where the orange, and the lemon, 
and the fragri^, olive gi'ow together by the edge of the sea* 
Joconda began to look wistfully for the dusty jaded^ figure of the 
tired postino coming across the sand, but she looked in vain. 

The weeks came and went ; the drought became greater ; the 
plain grew yellower and the sky greyer ; the air was like a furnace, 
and over Ime water there hung always a livid fog of heat But 
she got no answer. 

* No doubt they are dead,’ she tliought, and felt the sadder and 
the lonelier for the thought. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

MsAinrarnE, for sympathy Musa went elsewhere. She tmmed to 
those who had heen dead three thousand years if one. 

She had never spoken of her discovery } the 's^ret was sacred 
to her and sweet; she loved the moors and the Sty of the dead 
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tliat was beneath them. All the leisure that she bad ^6 spent 
there. Witlx the help of Andreino she had mode, at last, for ner- 
self a rough little boat out of drift-timbers l^dng about| and she 
rowed herself hither and thither in it: it was not very seaworthy, 
hut that had no terrors for her ; she could swim like a fish. She 
visited her Etruscan burial-place with each fest-day that came 
round, when the crisp snow of Beccmher made the marsh ice and 
the world white, as when the suns of August sucked up the venom 
from the emerald soaking swamp. 

She found the otlier spacious chambers connected with the first 
grave ; tombs with stone biers around the walls, and the same 
strange fantastic paintings on the wall, and many earthenwaie 
cups and trays, and some lamps and goblets of gold. These last 
liad not been oxydised as the first that she had seen, and therefore 
did not vanish at her touch ; no doubt bt^cause, though she could 
see no ray of light into these inner chambers, some air had always 
come, for the dead were not there, not even their bones and ashes ; 
these Iiad long ago gone forth on the breath of the wind, as her 
warrior king bad done. 

To any scholar, or even to a traveller unscholariy, these tombs 
would have seemed capable enough of simple explanation ; but to 
her they were as au enchanted city, a« a world apart, as a thing 
given to herself from some unseen power that set the planets rol- 
liaig, and made the storm arise and sweep baie the sea. 

>Vhen the hare cold rocks blocked her passage, she felt very 
mre that beyond it, though she miglit not IhuioUI I'urther, were aU 
the other kingdoms of the dead, all the hosts over whom the king, 
who had vanished in the light of the stars, once had rcdgiied. 

The upper world ths.l lK»re the oaks and the grain, the honey- 
suckle and the liolvthoin, became almost nothing to her; it was 
hut as a mere cnist above the true world, theli^orld where the 

dead in their miliions slept and awaited — what? she did not 

know, but she felt she would wdsb to wait with them for ever, 
rather than ho one in that sordid, sickly, little living world she 
knew, with its greed over a haul of fish, its savage quarrels over 
a copper-piece, its w^orry, its w^eariness, its wailing, its beds of 
sickness, and its hearts of stone. 

To whosoever diveUs in an ideal world the world of men and 
women seems hut a poor thing; and Musa began to d>vell in one — 
sbe, whose father had seen no beauty save in a scarlet lip, a narrow 
poignard, a sack of gold, a pool of blood. 

The little that Joconda had said of the nation of dead, instead 
of allaying the fever of her fancy, inflamed it. 

* Bo they tell of these dead people in books ? ’ she asked Joconda 
once, who answered 

^ Aye ; all lies come out of hooks, I believe, and some truth 
too, they say- Eor my part, a hook xvas always a thing I tiiought 
befit put in the priest’s hands, and left tliere.’ 
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Musa grew diligent in her endeavours to read well and rapidly. 
But nothn^ did she find of the dead people. All that she had to 
read in were stories of the saints^ and the proclamations about 
^ taxes and other annoyances that were posted up on the piers of 
I Santa Tarsilla. 

[ " ' Who has got hooks ? ’ she wondered. 

No one at all in her world. 

She went back to the world of the dead, and imagined all that 
I she would have liked to find in the hooks. Imagination without 
^ulture is crippled and moves slowly ; hut it can he pure imagina- 
Ition, and rich also, as folk-lore will loll the vainest. 

I There w^as that in the silence, the solitude, and the sense of 
fownership which made tho subterranean sepulchres beautiful a?jd 
* beloved to the child ; if any other had broken in on them, their 
spell would have been weakened; she grew familiar wnth the 
strange dancers on the walls, tho strange creatures, and dower% 
and symbols; she found ornaments on the doors and on stone 
; biers, but she only looked at them reverently ; everything was only 
I waiting : the dead people w'ould come back. 

I The grey shadows of these chambers grew dearer to her than 
Hhe light of spring or summer in the thickets or on the sea* Their 
^intense stillness seemed sweeter than even the sound of the waves 
j fhe had so well loved. She returned to her homo with sorrow ; 
^ there were the jar of shrill voices, the hissing of oil in frying-pans, 
|the cry of hurt animals, the rattle of copper vessels, the babble of 
j sicldy women. 

An Italian village is never lovely. 

There is always so much dust, so much dirt ; there is so much 
stiiik of oil and sickly smell of silkworjus ; the dogs and cats and 
the fowls and mules look hungry and scared. The children jlay 
in mud or sand wiHh some live tiling they torture; even amidst 
the hills or beside the pastures they are alw^oys mamng the beauty 
of the country thus. By tho palsied shores of the Maremma this‘ 
squalor, this cruelty, this unloveliness, were a thousandfold more 
painful. 

When she went hack to them from the silence and solemnity 
of the Etruscan moorlands they hurt her with a sudden sense of 
their unfitness and their hatofuliiess. 

'It is better with the dead,’ she thought, when she went re- 
luctantly home to the low-lying shore when the flat roofs of Saida 
j Tarsilla were white and bkek under the moon. 

When a certain Ktruscau tomb was broken open in Italy, aitd 
one of those necklaces of fine gold that no known work can eur- 
]ms8 for skill was found in tli© grave, a duchess, still living, put 
the dead woman’s ornament on her own throat, and danced in it 
on that night. 

[ ^ Musa never so offended the dust. She would as eqpn have 
pifled tlie Madonna’s altar as have touched their jewels. 
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She let ^ the gold and the ^rthenware Ue or where 
had fottnd it, where the monroers had placed it wh^ the Imea 
had been laid there ; and although in one of the emptjr biers there 
were golden chains and golden grasshoppers, and a girdle of gold 
Bitch as might well tempt a girl to put them above her linen bod- 
ice and about her woollen kirtle, she let them lie — she whose ; 
father had snatched gold wherever he saw it. 

She spent many an hour in loneliness, sitting in the twilight of 
the tombs, studying the figures on tlio walls till they seemed alive 
to her, and thinking, not clearly, but dreamily ; as the ox thinks 
in the meadow-heats of noon, as the deer tlunlcs, and the dog. and 
the great eagle, when he sways on an oak-bough, and looks down 
through ten fathom deep of azure air and mist of sunbeam iu the 
gor^ below. 

The summer was very hot and full of mist and of disease as 
summer on those shores is always ; the moorland grew full of 
dangerous gases, the broad oak loliago sicJdied and looked parched ; 
the sea was grey and hazy with the honihle haze of heat ; pesti- 
lential vapours rose in steam from the marshes ; clouds hung on 
the windless air that were clouds, not of rain, but of mosquitoes ; 
all animal life grew feeble, languid and inert ; the time was come 
for the curse of Maremraa, the niidsumraor that elsewIn;ro is the 
year’s crown of rejoicing. 

In this oppressive yveather, when the heavens looked a vault, of 
copper, and the sea a breathless noxious oily plain, and all the 
marshes and the moors were as though a destroying wind of fire 
had passed ^over and scorched them brown, Musa, all by herself, 
still sought the shodow and the shelter of that tomb whose secret 
was only known to her. 

She was never afraid ; she was always watching, watching for 
the dead to anise or to return. The intense silence did not appal 
her ; the mtense solitude tber*', underneath the soil, all alone in 
that vault of sandstone, with the bones strewn on the beds of rock, 1 
had no terrors for her. These dead w'^ere like her people. 

She was afraid ie.st any one should conie to sliare their secret | 
with her, ; 

The moor was very lonely ; far off, now and then, the figure j 
of a shepherd, satyr-liko and clad in goatskin, would loom black 
against tlxe orange of the sunset sky ; and she would watch him 
angrily and suspiciously lest he should bring his flocks to cron too 
near the mouth of the tombs, and learn their existence and ron her 
of their solitude; But no one disturbed her. The herds of buf- 
faloes tramped 1^> snorting and bellowing as the gnats stung them, 
and the files fastened in their flesh ; the wild boars would, conae 
too, seeking roots in the cracked dry groimd, and thrusting their 
snouts amidst the saw^-grass. 

These were the only visitants that she had, except the frogs 
that croaked on the stagnant mud of the steaming pools, and ^ 
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tlie feailtered tribe of summer that i^ere mute uudmr the 

bttrden of the windless weathm*^ «nd sat dull and gasping in tbe 
^roba boughs. 

One day at early morning, going there, she saw for the first 
time a human being amidst the maidenhair and the Tetohes about 
the orifice of the warrior’s tomb. She saw him with disjdeawre 
and fear. Yet he was only a yoimg goatherd about ten years of 
age, w^hose goats were all about him, cropping the herbage ; grey, 
and black, and white, wise-looking, bright^yed, creatures, half 
beast, hnlf lawn, as all goats are, always looting as though they 
had strayed liY)m Jlyniettus or from Tempe, ^ 

He was a pretty broum boy, a mountain and moorlaud boy, 
half-naked, and playing with his reed pipe, like a true son of Fan* 

‘ A\'ho are you ? ’ she stud angiily ; for she felt that the moor 
was her own. 

Ho laughed, 

* I am ^efl'erino ; they ctill inn Zirlo. I know you. You are 
tho girl they call Musoiicella and the Velia down in Santa 7hr- 
silla.’ 

* What if they do ? Either is as good a name as Zb*lo. Why 
do tliey call you Zirlo P ’ 

' l^ecrmso I sing ! * ^ 

* Wlio do<'.s not sing ? That is nothing. Why do you bring 
your goats hei'e ? ’ 

* Why not here ? Tlie moor and tho marsh are fm. It is 
hot, but ihere was no grass on tho mountain, so 1 came ; I live in 
a hut on this moor in winter. I have not been down here since 
Pasqua.’ 

Musa was silent. She knew that it was true ; the land was 
free. 

* Do you live far off ? ’ she asked. 

^ ITp there,’ ho said ; and pointed vaguely across the plain, 

* AVhat do they call it, where you live ? ’ 

‘ San Liouardo. It is over there.’ 

He pointed again across to where the red sullen haze of the 
heat overhung the inland moors, where they swelled upward and 
met the first spurs of the mountains. 

Musa stood and looked ; he wa.H close hy the aperture of the 
tombs, which she had carefully covered with stones and dead 
branches; be was lying on bis back, with his reed-pipe in his 
half-open hand ; he Itad a lovely, dusky, innocent face, 

‘Why do you mind my being hereP’ he said, good-hi^our* 
edly. ‘ft is aJl so dry; my poor goats have MmJ seameity H 
mbutlifal all the week ; just here it ia a little better, because 
there'fe ao much water. Why do you mind P * 

* 1 like to be alone.’ 

* 2Siih> means tba vrhistUng of the 
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* Ah, yes, yeu are the Musoncella. But it is not good to W 
alone. 1 never am, l)ecause I bavo the goats, I have heard saf , 
you are wicked. Are you wicked P ' 

* I do not know.’ 

‘ They say you strike people ? ’ 

* Sometimes.’ 

Zirlo raised himself, a little in apprehension, 

* Why do you strilce them ? ’ 

* Only if they make me anfrry.’ 

* You are angry now. I will take the goats away,’ 

Musa’s eyes shone ; then she relented. He was afraid of her, 
flo he disarmed her. 

'I do not want to hurt you. I.iet the goats feed/ she said. 
She said it as a princess might have done, giving them leave to 
cropthe roses of a palace garden. 

Though she was like a young dryad, and he like a little faun, 
they were but children after all. The childhood in them had its 
affinity and its attraction. 

It was early in the. day ; a burning day in the most cruel month 
of the southern year, when even the red of the rosebud seems pale 
with heat, and even the gold of the sunllower wanes and ruato ; 
when the birds are silent everywliere, and the grass looks like the 
sand of a desert, and even tlie deep still hours of midnight are 
stiffing and without air, and the cluudlevS.s heavens are as a furnace 
of brass. 

There was a broad ilex-oak here, and the hoy was in the 
shelter of its shade, and the goats too. ISIusa sat down beside them. 
She had some black bread and a liask of water ; he had the same. 
They ate and drank as two children might have done on the slopes 
of the Sicilian hill.s when Theocritus was shepherd there. 

The boy w'as timid and yet attracted : she w'as displeased, and 
yet did not wish to be unkind. The great heat w'as around them 
and above them, like n sea of hot vapour; there seemed no huea 
anywhere that w'evo not either grey or yellow ; it looked as though 
dull sinking tires wxre burning on the horizon all around in a ring 
of flame ; it was always so every morning and every evening 
while the sun was passing through the sign of Leo. 

Musa sat and thought, how could she descend to her refuge 
without tins lad learning the secret of it? As for him, he hid 
taken his pipe, and was playing on it those melodious, carolling, 
tender little lays which had earned him his name from the people 
of tho lit tle mountain hamlet where he lived. 

Musa, while she pondered, on her ow n thoughts intent, lifted 
her voice nn<l sang ; Zirlo sang too. Tlie clear voices burst over 
the silence of the songless moor, and floated away over the silence 
of the buiied tombs. Pan might have listened wdth joy had not 
Christ kUled him, 

When their voices were tired of leaping and falling, and 
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piercing witii sweet sound the drowsy heaviness of the atmo- 
Bpliere, they drank the water of their flasks and ate of their black 
crusts ; the ilex leaves, black and grey against the yeflow sunshine, 
drooping above their heads, unstirred by any breeze. 

Suddenly the grazing goats stopped browsing and began to bleat 
uneasily, standing with their heads seaward. 

* There will ^ a storm,’ said Zeflerino. * We cannot see it 
coming, hut they can.’ 

^ If I were out at sea, I should know,’ said Musa. She was not 
BO familiar with the portents of the land. 

In less than ten minutes the storm broke, sudden, violent, ter- 
rible ns only a rainless storm can be. The sfy was a sheet of 
lightning ; the wind rose in fury ; the thunder pealed as if heaven 
and earth were meeting; clouds of dust were driven before the wimt^ 
over the moor; and herds of buffaloes with their horns sloped down* 
ward, rushed, like a whirlwind themselves, over the ground to- 
wards the shelter of the thickets. 

The goats massed together, with stem outward, resisted the 
force of the hurricane as best they could, trembling and staggering 
as the wind struck them like a scourge. who stood erect, 

though she was shaken like a young tree, seized the boy, who had 
fallen prone upon his face. 

* Get up ; bring the beasSts into slielt-er or they wdll perish I 
she cried to him as she grasped him by his shirt of goatskin and 
plucked him from the ground. 

^ Shelter I There is no shelter for leagjies round ! ’ he screamed, 
and strove to cast himself again upon his face. 

She diagged him up Ly sheer supeiior strength. 

* There is slielter,’ she said. ^ Follow me, and make the flock 
follow’ you.’ 

J)earened and blinded by the hurricane and the dust-storm, 
slie managed to keep her feet, and reach the aperture that she had 
covered ; she tore away the brambles and houghs till the stone 
steps were laid hare; then by force of will and force of litnh to- 
gether dragged the little shepherd down with her whilst she 
called his boasts. More sagacious than he, with a headlong rush 
the goats descended into the refuge, wdiile the storm which for one 
instant had lulled broke out afresh with increased violence. 

Musa, with the goats around her, stood in the warrior’s tomb. 
Zeflerino was trembling and white with terror ; he had fallen on 
his knees. 

* Ob, you cow^ard ! ’ she cried, with boundless scorn ; she, the 
daughter of Satumino, had no fear in her. 

Zirlo did not hear; he was so aghast at his own plight that he 
was scarcely sensible. Above head the tempest was pealing with 
awful fury ; the echoes of the thunder pcalea through the boHowed 
rocks ; but the tomb was a safe shelter, the goats gather^ theiih 
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selves Ifogetber i^gftinat the bed of the vanished king, and were 'no 
moJPB a&aid : they bleated gently, that was all, 

* They aay their prayers/ said Musa, ^ Say yours if you are sa 
timid.’ 

®rlo began to murmur Tvorda that he had been taught to say 
mass. 

Musa stood and looked at him in t)ie semi-darknesfl, with pit y 
and contempt, 

* What w^ould you do on the sea/ she said, ^ when there is a 
storm ? There are tifty every summer.’ 

* I was not frmhtened -when I was on my face/ whispered Zeffer- 
ino trembling, ‘ But this place, this dark cold place — wdiere am I P 
And your eyes blaze so ; you frighten me more,’ 

' Do my eyes blaze ? ’ said Musa, who was pleased to hear it. 
'If they do, it is because you are such a coward. Zirlo do they 
call you P A thrush would have more sense. This is mine, mine, 
do you hear, this place, and you mn>t never speak of it.’ 

Zirlo stared at Jier in the twdliglit. 

' Yours ? ’ he said, w'onderjngly, 

' Mine, because I found it,’ said IVtusn, and, added under her 
breath, 'Of course, it is tlieirs.’ 

' It is a cave,’ said Zirlo/as his eyes wandered over the vault 
and the walls. 

'It is a tomb/ said Musa. 

The boy shuddered. 

' Y'ou say that to frighten me. There is never a tomb made 
like this. A little hole in the earth, and a wooden box pushed in — 
that is what they call a tomb. 1 know, for they buried my mother 
last year,’ 

' You have no mother ? ’ 

'No.' 

' 1 too have none.’ 

The commoji misfortune drew them together a little nearer; 
Zirlo’s eyes filled with tears ; Musa stood grave and absorbed ; ho 
knew all he lost; she could only imagine it. The storm still beat 
above ground ; they could hear tlie breaking of boughs ; the 
rushing of wdnds, the scainpeiing hoofs of terrified animals running 
hither and thither. 

'If it would only rain/ ^"aid the boy listening. 

'It will not rain/ said ' It will not rain for a month, 

perhaps not then ; the fiahennen said so this morning.’ 

There is something awful and weird in a rainless storm, that 
seems unnatural, and is more deadly far to 'v tigetation than the 
storms that drench and flood the land. When they are passed they 
leave a henison behind them, at least to all the sylva and the 
flora, in the freshened soil, the deepened streams, the brimming 
rivers. , But a rainless storm is Hke a loveless life } it brings ana 
gains no blessing, 
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The children in the hollowed rock etood and listened to the 
fiOiinda in the earth above, if it would only have rained^ how 
welcome it would have been to bear the sweet cool fall of the big 
rain drops ! But it seldom rains in August even in moist Maremma, 
end besides * There is a red moon/ said Zirlo, in the common super- 
stition of all husbandry. 

To the red moon the vine-dresser and the tiller of the fields 
ascribe one-half their ills. When the red pestilent dew is over 
leaf and soil no peasant will ever believe that it is not the moon 
that causes it. 

It grew darker and darker, the roll of the tbuTider was con- 
tinuous, the hlaze of the lightning lit up now and again all the 
shadows of the Etruscan sepulchres. 

* I am afraid ! ' cried Ziilo, and hid his face, as the electric glare 
shone on the banquet painted on the walls. 

* There is nothing that will hurt you/ said Musa more gently, re- 
membering the great awe that had fallen even upon her in this place. 

‘ But who are those ’ said Z€a*lo, trembling, ^pointing to iho 
figures of the frescoes. 

* They are pictures of the dead ; the dead of long ago/ said 
Musa with a wistful sadness and reverence in her voice. ‘They 
used to reign here — here — and they must have been happy, I 
think; ami they had flowers; sec;, tlierc are the water-lilies like 
our lilies now,* and the dog lilcc my omti white dog, and the pipe 
like that pipe you have cut from a reed. And j'-et it is all long, 
long ago, Joconda says; so long that the earth ha.? had time to 
pile rocks and grow tre(\s alx>ve tlicir graves, and men have quite 
forgotten who tJioy wore.’ 

Zirlo "was silent; this was a thing ho could in no way grasp, 
and of lime he had no notion. If he had been asked how long be 
had lived, he would have said that he could not remem W; he had 
been always on the moor, always with the goats ; he knew what 
to do for them, and that was all he did know. His fathers before 
him had been shepherds, and he Imd been born in a hut made of 
reeds and bramble amidst the goats, and he had sucked them as 
the kids did, and grown up from a baby to a child amidst them, and 
then had had a goatskin garment girded about his loins, and a stall’ 
put in his email hand, and had been told to take the kids to 
pasture. That w.as all so long, long ago to him; he did not 
think these dead pooj)le that she spoke of could be so far away as 
that. 

Nothing is so impossible for the uneducated mind to ^asp as 
the idea of time. Musa only understood it with her imagijmtion ; 
her fancy enabled her to conjecture what her knowledge left a 
blank. But Zirlo had not this fatal gift ; his mind had never got 
beyond tlie nxarsH and moor, the flock and fold. The bare bold 
scarp that was called San Lionardo was the outmost boundary of 
his world. As he thought that the ivy and the honeysuckle only 
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grew for his goats, so he thought that the sun and the rm 
only made for them. 

It is this narrowness of the peasant mind which pliilosophera i 
never fairly understand, and demagogues imderstand hut too welJ^i 
and warp to thoir own selfish purpose and profits. 

When the hurriOano had lulled and they could leave their, 
refuge, Musa hade him good day, and took her own way to the 
Sasso Scritto, three miles off; the storm had quite passed, hut it 
had only left the earth more arid and more desolate. Broken 
branches strewed the ground, and the earth had yawned open in 
many places as if by on earthquake ; the lizards swarmed, making 
the dry grass crack and rustle as they kissed or fought ; here and 
there out of a hole a snake thrust his black or leaden-coloured head. 
Tlie intense heat lay like a fog on all the country ; a heat breath- 
less, scorching, cruel, in which all hues were blanched and all 
animal movement seemed suspended. 

It was near the close of day ; tlie sun almost touched the hori- 
zon ; it was dully red, and rayless. 

When she reached the edge of Ihe weaves tlie red globe seemed 
to rest upon tlie water; a cone of luminous wliito light replaced it 
in the heavens ; and on each side of it Ihore glowed another crim- 
son sun. 

It was hut the optical elfcct well known to astronomers, due to 
the refraction and reflection of light. But it terrified philosophers 
and astrologists and conquerors in days of old, and startled her 
now. 

The long curved shores, the sea still as ^ a painted ocean,’ tho 
grey skies with their pallid mists, tlie Idaek heaj>s oi‘ putrefying 
weed upon the beach, the fierce sickly heat that had a pressure on 
the brain like the heavy hand of an invisible god— these -wore all 
too familiar to her to seem strange, hut the white iridescent in- 
tense light of this atmospheric phenomenon she had never seen, 
for in these latitudes it is rare. 

She stood still and looked at it as Antoninus, and Pliny, and 
Const an tine had looked before her in the same wonder; herself, 
black as a figure on a camera against the yf*llo\v liaze of sea and sky. 

As she gazed in some vague awe, beholding the sun thus mul- 
tiplied, she saw the head of a man in tlie sea. lie seemed not to 
swim, but to be at the pleaaure of the water swell which floated him 
where it would. He never moved, or struggled, or seemed to exert 
himself at all, Musa loolung intensely, used to all tlie ways of the 
water and those who trusted tliemselves to it, saw that the Bwimmer 
could not make any way, that he was cramped and paralysed. A 
mere black-looking log, he lay on tho glassy surface with tbo verti- 
cal transparent gle^m of the luminous column behind him. Then, 
as she looked, slowly, quite slowly, he sank. / 

Tie was drowning, peacefully, unresistingly, as the sun seemed 
itself to sink itself j nto the sea, tranquilly and of its own will, 
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Musa wasted not one moment, nor thought again of the ^ppa* 
rition on the heavens^ hut waded in, and struck out towards him. 

The water was stiU warm from the heat of the day; it felt oily 
and unwholesome ; the storm had left a heavy turbulent movement 
in it that was like a tide and was hard to breast. But she had lived 
in the sea for hours most daysof her life, and was a strong swimmer, 
capable of long exertion. The body rose up, and once again sank, 
as she nearod it ; she knew it would rise yet again ; if only she 
could be certain where it would rise it would be possible she 
thought to herself to save him yet. She made her way steadily 
and swiftly, cleaving the Mediterranean with her brown supple 
arms and keeping her head and tJiroat well above water. It would 
have been better if she had had the boat, she knew ; hut it was 
ten yards off her, moored under the Sasso Scritto, and it would 
have wasted many minutes to unloose and launch it. 

She rested on the waves a moment and watched for the man 
who might he drowned and dead by now, to appear again ; it was 
very dark upon the sea ; the brief light of the parlif lion had faded ; 
the sun and its phantoms had alike gone from s%ht ; there was 
only a dull red spent colour far away in the west, and the moon 
had not yet risen. 

At last something came in sight; it would have been bard to 
teH what it might be in the dusk, and with the sea churned to 
white foam from the storm as it was. 

But she swam to and seized it ; she felt the round shape of a 
human head in her hand, and, being close to it, she saw the dusky 
bulk of a human body. The skull was close shaven, and there was 
nothing on the body to hold by except a trouser-belt about the 
loins, which she could dimly see as the foam broke over it and the 
moti(m of the water roclu'd it. She grasped the belt with one 
hand, and, swimming 'v^ith the other, turned now flat upon her 
breast instt^ad of on her back, she towed the body behind her 
towards the land, as she might have towed a piece of driftwood. 

8ho thought he was dead, but hanng thus reached him she 
could not abandon him ; and there might l>e breath in him still. 
IShe had set*n drowned men restored to life. 

Happily for her and him, she wms but a little way from shore, 
or she coiiid not have continued to push and drag the inert mass 
that lay so heavily upon the water. The sea upon that portion of 
the beach was shallow ; she soon stood upon her feet and waded 
up to her middle., always dragging the senseless swimmer with her 
till she gained the jiebbles and the sand, and let him drop on them. 

It was now veiy dark. 

She bent over him and breathed into hie nostrils, and tried to 
make liim vomit the water from his lungs, and did what she had 
seen the fishermen of Santa Tarsilla do for any one of their number 
overcome "with such exhaustion. The fishermen’s were rude ways, 
not founded on any scientific reasons, but often tried in actUal ex- 
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Tjeriaadej they idmetiinefl succeeded and they succeeded nw, the 
heart of the ^an b^an to beat f^bly, the sea water poured fi^osa > 
his mouth, a shiver ran through all his frame ; he awoli^ to bfe. 
He was a large, mnewy, supple-limbed man; he wore eahvas 
drawers and a belt of leather ; he was burnt almost black by . ^e 
sun from the forehead to the waist. He was about fifty years 
or more. He raised himself into a sitting posture on the sasdS, 
and stared into the dusk with wjild, fierce; suspicious eyes, not 
knowing where he was, not seeing the girl in the deep shadows, 
not unaerstanding what had come to him.. 

* Bo not give me up/ he muttered ; and his hands felt at his 
ankles and his wrists, as if seeking something familiar that was 
not there. He lifted his head and glared around, trying to pierce 
the gloom. He was confused and stupefied, but his eyes had 
ferocity and fear like those, of a captured wild beast. 

^ If I had only a knife ! ’ he muttered. * If I had only a knife ! ’ 

Musa listened and was Sorry for him. He was afraid, this 
strong, rough, savage creature ; afraid of something — perhaps of 
capture. She did not think he might be dangerous to her. She 
touched him on the shoulder. 

* Why do you want a knife ? And what is it you dread P ^ 

He looked at her and realised in a dim way that it was only a 

girl, a child, whose figure loomed dark between him and the grey 
sea sand. 

^ How came I here ? ’ he asked her, confused still. There was . 
scarce any light ; but- the little there was, reflected from the skies, 
showed her a face so sullen in its despair, so brutal in its ferocity 
that, bold child though she was, she trembled as she saw, 

‘ You were drovrning,’ she said simply. * I saved you. That 
was all.’ 

* You saved me I ’ 

He looked nt her and laughed with a hard, grinding, joyless 
laugh that grated on her ears. 

^ You f ’ he echoed, * you are a baby. It is a lie. There are 
men hidden ’ 

^ There is no one. I am strong. 1 swam and saved you. I 
was foolish to do it.’ 

He was still Mtting on the sand, his soaked canvas clinging to 
him, his breast and back bare and looking like the torso of a hniuze 
Hercules ; his Head was shaved close, his shoulder had a brand. 

Musa felt thel)nght brave blood in her veins run cold. She 
had heard of galley slaves ; she knew now that she was facing one, 
alone on the lonely shore. 

* I understand,’ she said yexy low, * You have escaped ? ’ 

He moved his head in assent. 

' You will not betray me P ’ he said quickly. ^ If you do, * 
though J have no knilb, I will kill you. You are young. One 
could crush you to death/ 
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^ You could/ said the cliild, aud stood looldiig dowu on 
wonderiUff why she had seen him this hot, loJent night — why she 
had sardf him. 

'Another of her age would have ded in terror;' Musa did not 
leeve him. His very ferocity and wretchedness rooted her there 
and kept her wondering, and forgetful, or indiierent, of personal 
ipityf 

* How did you dsca]^ P By swimming P ’ she asked breath* 
lessly ; the longing for ^e bold, strange ta& that he must have to 
tell overcame every other feeling in her. ^ 

* Are you alone ? ^ he said, disregarding. * If you lie I will 
tear you with my teeth, and Idll you, so.' 

* Why should I lie P ' 

' To hunt me down.' 

^ I would not help them to hunt you ; not more than I woi^ld 
to hunt a boar.' 

He stared at her with brooding, bloodshot eyes that glowed ui 
the gloom like a jackal’s. t 

* Was I drowning, do you say ? ' 

* Yes, you were drowning : who are you P ' 

He ^ound his teeth that flashed white like an angiy dog's. 

^Who? Whop I am nothing. I have no name; I am 
numbered like a beast of burden. I am dead and buried. But if 
I had a knife I — if I had a knife ! 

* What would you do ? ’ 

* I should be a man once more. To have a Imifo and a gun, 
that is to be a man.' 

His head sank on his chest ; he was stupid, and his mind began 
to w'ander a little ; he had been in tlie water for hours ; he was 
numb and felt strange. He stared at her with reddened eyes that 
were black and sombre save for the flame that could light up in 
thorn. 

'You are a^strange wonoh. Perhaps you mean well. If you 
did save me ' 

' I did save you.' 

' You are strong and bold then. Yes, I swam. I have lain 
hid on the rocks at night and cre}it along the coast by day ; we 
had sighted a boat ; we seized along in her, but in the storm just 
now she heeled over; we swam for our lives; he who was with 
me is drowned, I think. Just, now I grew blind and numb, and I 
could not make way any more. I suppose it was being so long 
in the sea. I am thirsty. Give me to drink.' 

She bad had the half emptied gourd slung at her side, and had 
set it down on the beach wnen she plunged into the water. She 
held it to him, and he drank it dry, 

* Were it but wine I ’ he said, with an oath. ' Give me a knife 
now.’ 

‘ I have no knife.* 

os 
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You can got one. 

* Not here. This is all wild coast.* 

lie sat up and stared still sullenly into the gloom ; he was’ 
bewildered, hut he remaiued suspicious and ferocious like the 
tiger chased by night and dazzled by torches and fire. 

^ I was iSatiirnmo,* he said, low in his teeth. 

She understood. She had heard of Saturnino. 

* If I had only a knife I ’ he repeated ; ^ only a knife or a 

gun ! ’ 

Iliis bronze-lilce shoulders glistened with the salt of the sea i 
he sat erect on tlie beach regaining etrenglh and consciousnesa 
with each breath ; the heat of the night was around them like 
steam : it seemed to her stai’tlcd fancy as if his eyes and his mouth 
fiave out fire, 8he was rooted to the ground as hy some spell ; a 
iinscimition that slic was powerless to resist held her there, oy this 
man, lliongh she knew he could turn and rend her as the wild hoar 
tore iJie young dog'<. 

‘ Tell me how you got away,’ she said very low at last, 
spurred on to ra&linefS hy an unquenchable longing to hear and 
know. * Tell me, tell mej I w'ill tell no one else; never, never, 
will I tell.’ 

The hunted creature that had once been the superb cbieftain 
of the hills did not heed. Ihi was looking northward down the 
long, low, level shore that shone ashen and while in the strong 
moonlight. 

' Is there no place to hkh' in ? ’ he muttered ; ‘ is there not a 
rock, not a stone f la it all bare — bare and accuracd. They 
wiU come hunting at daybreak,’ 

^ Do they know you are a wav ? ’ 

^ Know ? Every clay I baiillf them and heat them. I lie hid, 
and I h(‘ar their feet on the stones above me. I see the shine of 
their steel through the gaps. Where can 1 hide ? You are of the 
coast P ’ 

^ Yes.’ 

* Where can I hide P Ukle me. If you Ijetray me I will kill 
you — somehow.’ 

Musa did net answer. 53he w'as thinking. 

* I know of one place,' she said slow'ly. 

^On the shore ?’ 

' No. Inland ; a little way.’ 

lie rose with difliculty; a tall, gaunt, terrible form, black 
and weird against the shining sea and the starry slues. 

* Lead me there. ReinemlxT, I need no knife to kill you. You 
are young*, and to mo you aro little.’ 

‘1 am not afraid that you should kill me.’ 

She spoke the trutli ; she was not afraid. An immense pity, 
and what was that stronger sister of pity —sympathy — was in her 
for the hunted, houseless man, and the strength of that emotion 
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absorbed into itself all weaker, slighter feelings, and made selfish 
dread impossible. 

, She was awed, but she was not afraid. She wished to help 
him as she had wished to help the driven boor at bay. 

Her lustrous, unfathomaole, star-like eyes look^ up into his 
wild and sombre ones ; they did not know one another, but each 
trusted the other after that one long look. 

^ Come,’ she said simply, and struck inland. 

The light was clear almost as the day ; the pale, sad shores 
looked wan ; the brown and shadowy moors had a mysterious, un- 
earthly calm ; the heat brooded on sea and earth like a cloud of 

S estilence slowly gathering its forces to destroy. From far off 
own the shore in the intense stillness there came a sound. It was 
the sound of the horses’ feet of the carabiniere : they were seeking 
the galley-slave. 

He listened with nrickcd ears, and crouched, like the hunted 
fox ; then he followed the child, their two shadows falling one ou 
another in sable blackness on the pallor of the %and. Musa led 
him to the tomb of the Lucumo. 


CIIAPTER IX. 

Hb followed her mutely, and asked her notliing. lie did not 
doubt her. He did not question her. The sound of the horses’ 
hoofs in pursuit had gone from off the stillness of the night. His 
quick and apprehensive glance told him of the excellence 
against discovery of the tangled scrub and thorny brake through 
which she led him. Wh(m they descended into the tomb he asked 
nothing still ; to others it might be a tomb— to him it was only a 
hollow in the ground as is his earth to the fox, 

* It is good,’ be said, as ho looked around him in the chamber 
of stone. 

She drew the lamp forth and lighted it. His glance glistened ; 
he saw gold, 

‘ What place is this P ’ he muttered, the sight of the gold 
Btinging his senses to life. 

* It is a grave,’ said Musa, in a hushed and tender voice. 
•And these are sacred things. Sacred to the dead, and to the 
gods.’ 

He laughed ; his laugh was hard and low, and hurt lier.^ 

• The place is good,’ he said once more. * Is there food in it P * 
•There is no food. But -I will bring you some at morning j 

some bread at least.’ 

• And a knife. Bring me a knife/ 

She hesitated. 
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; you bread aiid wfew 

'Bmig meakaifo.’ 

' * ]^ you wili bili some one ? ’ 

^ W^t of that ? I will not MU you if you keep faith ’ 

* I did not mean that. 1 am not aixfud/ 

! * Bring me a knife, if you are not afraid.’ 

^ t^iim not.' 

* Who Imows of this place ? ’ 

*Kot any one ; only 1 know, and a little goa^erd.’ 

‘ lhat is well. Go get me the bread ; I am "sick with hunger.' 
oannot; It is miles oif that 1 live, hut at daybreak 1 will be 

here/ 

A gleam of sullen, suspicious wonder flared like a dull flame 
in his eyes. 

^ Why should you do this P You cannot care.' 

^ You are hunted/ she answered simply. 

That was the truth ; he was hunted, and so she aided him. 

' You oan sleep there/ she said to him, and pointed to the 
couch of stone on which the golden warrior had rested. ^ I am 
sorry that I have no food. 1 will try and be quick. But 1 am 
tired, and it is far.’ 

His eyes gazed at her sullenly, wonderinglj", yet with a gleam 
of gratitude, like the gleam in the eyes of a fiercie dog which, after 
being lashed and chained through years, is loosened by a tender 
hand, and wonders, distrusts, and yet is thankful. 

‘ If you do come back you will be brave as men are rarely,* 
he said, «with a gloom deep as night upon his darkening face. 

' I will come/ she said simply ; then she looked up once in Ins 
face, put the lamp down on the stone, and went. 

‘Perhaps I should have killed her,’ thought Saturnino. ‘It 
would have been safer, and it would have been easy — that small 
throat.’ 

His fingers closed instinctively as though they were closing 
upon the slender neck. 

But Musa was away, running- fleet through Ihe pallid moon- 
light. 

When she reached the edge of the sea there was no sound ; 
her boat was rocking on the surf; the moon bad climbed into the 
zenith ; far away upon the white expanse of the sands she saw 
four dark speba no bigger than four stalks of grass; they were 
the carahiniers riding on southward towards Santa Tarsilla. 

‘ They are fools I ’ said the child with scorn. Had she been in 
pursuit of any creature, she would have noticed the sign$ on the 
sands disturb^ where she had dr^ged the swimmer ashore j she 
wotild not have ridden by unheeding as they did, and passed on, 
as they were doing, to Santa Tarsilla unsuspecting. 

‘ They are fools 1 ’ she said to herself, with that pleasure in the 
defeat of authority and that contempt for its narrow means and 
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narrow '^ht wMcli liad ‘been born ui her with her hloodi Thm 
she loosened her boat and rowed backward to the litUe term. 

The carabiniers were always in ffight— 4i1iie dark specks in the 
white space ei the sandy d[K>re. 

Bhe was Teiy tired. Strong and yonng though she was, she 
was exhausted by the edbrte dUe had made and by the long hours 
in which all her muscles h^ been strained to unusual effort.^' The 
heat was still intense, for in midsummer in this country the heat 
in darkness is often more oppressive than in the hours when the 
sun is shining* At midnight and for a little after midnight, it will 
at times be ohini but before midnight it is sultry still. The heat, 
the sullen, heavy air, the singular otowsiness which comes with the 
moon’s rays after these burning days, united with the fatigue that 
she had borne, made her ^es grow weary and slumber st^ Upon 
her ere she was aware. The oars lay motionless in the rowloc^ 
her head dropped, her arms relaxed their tension, and she feU 
asleep. 

Ine sea was calm as glass ; her boat floated oi^ it with haixily 
any movement ; tlio great white flood of moonlight fell upon it 
and her ; together they made but a small, dtirk, motionless thing 
in the midst of that silvery field of light. How long she slept she 
never knew ; when she awoke with a start the cool of the mid- 
night had come that comes with the descent of the dews. . 

Used to the look of the sky, sho knew that it was midnight by 
the stars. She awoke refreshed, but conscience-striken. Every 
moment she delayed was a pang of hunger and of fear more to 
the hunted man. She owed him no service, but she pitied him 5 
she had promised him j these were bonds tliat knit her to him 
strongly, and that it never occurred to her to break. 

But how to get him food and wine and weapon that he 
had pmyed for Y — the weapon that she could understand would be 
su^eeter to him tlian any drink to his thirst, any bread to bis 
famine ? She did not know how to find them. The houses of 
Santa Tarsilla would be all shut aud the people all slumbering by 
tlie time she reached there, and money she had none, even hail 
there been any place ^on the coast nearer than the fishing-town 
that was her liome. Inere was nothing for it but to ask Joconda. 

She bent her back to the oars once more and rowed on steadily ; 
the carabiniers had passed out of sight long before ; wJiilst she had 
been asleep they had ridden down into Santa Tarsilla and had 
revived long dormant memories with the old forgotten cry of 
Saturnino. 

She rowed on, and in somewhat less than two hours she saw 
the low, grey line of the stone piers of the little harbour, aud the 
masts of the few old useless boats that were left at home, and the 
round white towers of the soldiery and coastguard. All was quite 
quiet. 

"She steered herself carefully withiu the shallow water, and 
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faeten^ tUe boat to the ring. Where the moonlight is so bviMitot 
the dbadows are proportionately black. She could keep out of 
sight in these ehaaows, and ^d eo, for ^e heard voices and a sort 
of stir in the narrow lanes that parted the houses one from another. 
Some people were awoke loitering languidly on the stones^ or 
han^n^ from the open windows. The passage of the mounted 
care^iniers through the town had roused them, but only roused 
them slightly. To men and women shaking with ague, feeble with 
fever, ill always through brain and bone with the deadly air, it 
mattered very little whether the law had its rights or not. 

For the most part they would have hindered the law rather 
than have helped it, but even to binder it they would have had 
but scant energy. 

She went by under the shade cast by the projecting roofs un- 
seen by any of them. She gathered from their talk that the cara- 
biniers had searched through the place, then ridden on ; men were 
saying to one another that they remembered Satumino Mnstanm, 
remembered the day the guards had brought him down from the 
lulls with his feet tied under his horse’s holly for the market crowd 
to gaze at in dull Grosetto. 

^ Jle was a brave man,’ they said with a reverence in their 
voices that they never gave to the guardians of the law. 

' lie was brave,’ thought IVIusa as she heard. * Then it must 
be right to save him.’ 

She went to her own home. 

All was locked and barred; but she pushed hiTself tlirough 
the^ stable windows by withdrawing the wooden shutter on the 
outside. 

Leone did not give tongue ; lie came to her in silence, only 
moving his tail with welcome. Jocoiida lay in a sound slumber, 
BO sound that she might have been murdered in her sleep without 
awaking. A gleam trom the moon came in and fell on her hard, 
toilworu, withered face, and her Imotted hands and her rough 
white hair, and the sheaf of bleached palm blessed at Faster that 
hung above her bed to keep away evil spirits and to please the 
saints. 

Musa looked at her with a great tenderness gleaming in her own 
eyes. 

‘ I am going to rob her,’ she thought wistfully. ' But I will 
tell her in the morning, and if she bo angry then I will sell my 
gold Madonniiia and pay her. That will be ;]U8t.’ 

Without arousing the sleeper she took a brown loaf, a flask of 
wine, and a knife. 

Then she soothed Leone with a caress, and went as she had 
come, softly and unseen, drawing the stable shutter behind her 
carefully when she had gone forth again into the air. She was 
now very tired. But her spirit was strong and her will resolute. 
She never thought of not returning to the tomb. Not to keep 
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ikitii with that friendless creature would have seemed to her most 
Tile. She could not have told why, but when he had every man’s 
hand o^ainst him it would have seemed to her vile and mean to 
desert him or betray him. To spare herself did not occur to her. 
She would go on, she said to herself ; go on till she dropped down, 
perhaps, as the women did sometimes from sunstroke when they 
were raking in the salt. 

It was now day dawn ; the pale gleam of momir^ was beginning 
to show over the dusk of the marshes and mountains far away in« 
land. Another long, dreary, scorching, cloudless day was about to 
be bom on Maremma. 

She stepped once more into the boat, and once more retraced 
her path across the waters. 

The nossipers had all gone within to sleep a little ; a few early- 
risen toilers, too aged or ill to be away with the coral fleet, were 
getting out tackle and nets to go and try for tisli close in to shore, 
or going with their sickles to cut the maritime rush that grew in 
long lines here and there between the })each and marsh. 

No one noticed her, becatise they were so used to see her out 
at daybreak by, or on, the sea. . 

She got away safely, and rowed on along the coast. She was 
so fatigued that she could barely grasp the oars and move them, 
and she made slow headway against the inert water. Ibere were 
fish rising all around her ; before going deep down in the heat of 
the noon they passed the early morning on the surface, catching 
insects and infusoria. The sun was not yet up, and it was cool ; 
yet all the landscape was pale, grey, and weary-looking as if the 
night bad brought little repose and little freshness. 

It was a toilsome journey; it seemed to her to be endless. 
Midway in it the sun rose, and the touch of its raj^a on her hare 
arms felt like fire. In the great heats even sunrise loses its charm, 
and seems but a trouble the more to the tir^id eyes that wake from 
startled sleep and wasting sweats. 

With pain and eflbrt she dragged herself ashore at last, tliree 
hours after she had left the pier of Santa Tarsilla, and began her 
toilsome walk through the close-growing timber and thorny 
thickets up to the tomb. Her head swam, her sight began to fail, 
her limbs felt heavy as lead ; but the thought of the faith that she 
kept, of the succour she went to give, sustained her. 

* He will not doubt now,’ she thought. ' He will he glad.’ 

She had brought away with her, as well as the knife, three 
rilver coins that had been given her once by a traveller whom she 
had guided across the marshes ; they were all she had ; she meant 
to give them to Satumino, 

She pushed her way through the cistus, and bearberry, and 
rosemary ; now and then a partridge flew up before hep feet, hut 
there were no birds singing ; the season of song was pa^d. There 
were hundreds of lizaiHM rushing to and fro, and the bi^ wood rat, 
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after t&iriqgiit’»fomy; that wae all. 

She puelm the buahea a^de and ran dqwn the ateps^ and 
eii^ered ftie caTe wi^thout fear, thinldng only of the help that ehe 
brought. The tomb was empty. 

In answer to her shouts there was «nly a dull echo thrown 
back ftom the roof of sandstone. 

Suspicion and distrust, the seeds sown by captivity, and sure 
to bring forth fruit in sullen sins of hatred and of fear, had been 
too sfcpong for the nature of the galley-slave to resist their induence 
and their instinct. How could he tell that she would not sell her 
secret for a price, nnd only return to bring his capturers with herP 
How could he tell ? 

Alone there in the bowels of the earth, cowardice and mistrust 
had mastered him. lie had left his shelter and fled. 

Looking round, she saw that the golden lamp, and the golden 
diadem, and all the toys of gold, were gone. 

Saturnino, so long the robber of the living, had now robbed 
the dead. 


CHAPTER X. 

late in the hot day Musa returned to Santa TarsilJa, after 
long dreamless sleep of intense fatigue which had lasted many 
hours, she was very pale, and her face had a look of sullen pain. 
For the first time in her young life she had been deceivt d. Where 
he had gone in those wild swamps and barren moors she knew 
not, but he had deceived her — that was enough to know. 

He had robbed the dead and their gods. Jle became abhorrent 
to her. 

Of the thanklessness to herself she thought little, but of that 
theft of the sacred things she bad no forgiveroKS. iShc had never 
felt even tempted to take them ; they had been hallowed to her ; 
they had been the armour, the arms, the jewels, the posseasions of 
the golden king whom the first ray of light had set free to ascend to 
the stars. Bhe would sooner have stolen the chalice ofl' the church 
altar, thd jewels oft’ the saint’s shrine, than have toucdied those 
treasures of the !Etruscan dead. 

The flight and the theft of ^he man she had saved weighed on 
her with a sense oT shame ; a burning indignation consumed her. 
Bhe was silent by nature ; she crushed the pain in silence into her 
heart, and said to herself that she would never speak of that 
traitor — ^nevex tell any living being of her rescue of him and of her 
betrayal by him — ^never; not even Joconda. 

She came home to the stone pier of Santa Tarsilla and fastened 
up the boat in silence and took her way through the little town, 
steeped in ‘the drowsy calm of a sultry and late afternoon. 





fthd tliere in an open cotdrt, or upon a li^e Ixbnc&i or 
iizider the deep eaTes of a roof eotne figure lying 
wae all. l^he stillness of heat and of exhaustion had fallen on all 
the plaeo^ and the Teiy dogs lay motionless and stupid in what 
Httle shade there was to be found anywhere. . 

Where was he, the hunted man, in this intolerable glare 
of day ? 

She thought of him fleeing always over the brown burnt 
moors, the pallid wastes of sand, with the stolen gold that he 
would be able neither to eat nor drink, and would not date to 
barter. Let the guards have him if they would, she thought; 
he was vile. 

Nothing is so cruel as youth in its scorn ; she was full of scorn, 
and cruel. She would have seen the guards take liim now, and 
would not have lifted her hand or opened her lips. He was a 
traitor and a thief. 

Yet it hurt her to remember what he had done. The betrayal 
weighed upon her with a heavy hand. She had %iven him sano 
tuary, and he had robbed her. 

A girl she knew, Fulvia, daughter of Gianno, was. sitting on 
an open door sunning her rich gold tresses in the old Yenetian way. 

* Where have you been P * the girl called to her. * There was a 
stir last night. Some carabiniei’s came hunting for a man that had 
got awny off Gorgona. They said he was Satumino. Saturnine 
used to rule all the mountains over there, so my father says ; have 
you heard tell of it P ’ 

* I have been away on the sea,’ said Musa, and passed on; the 
girl called after her, 

* He is loose on the country, so they say, he has got away 
somewhere ; I thought you might know. But you have never a 
word for any one, you graceless, sullen thing.’ ' 

Musa passed on along tlie line of sun-baked st^me-faced houses 
with their middens stimring in front of them, and beyond the 
middens the rotten seaweeds, the salt and clammy beach. 

She reached her home in a few momenis ; the house was closed 
as it had been at midnight, and was quite as still. She was not 
frightened at that, since often Joconda went far afield witli the old 
mule and shut her dwelling closely in her absence. Perhaps Joconda 
iiad gone to seek for her, herself, alarmed at her being away so 
long upon the water ; — so she thought. 

She tried tlie house door ; the dug was howling low within. 
She could not stir the door, which fastened inside with ancient iron 
bolts and locks. She unslipped the stable shutter as before, and by 
the stable entered the house as in the night. The mule was in hid 
place, munching straw and the withered leaves of cane. 

She went tlienco into the room of Joconda; Leone did not 
cease to howl, although he saw her, ^ 

Joconda still lay j^eeping. 
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^ She mast be ill/.tbougbt Musa, with a sudden pang, and the 
chihnesa of a new vague terror falling on her. 

She sprang to the bedside where the dog lay moaning. Jo^nda 
had not moved since the night ; only on her face there was shining, 
instead of the silvery moomight, the yellowish, sickly glare of 
setting sun. 

She had died in her sleep. 

A terrible ciy rang through the empty house out to the 
seashore. 

Musa was left alone. 


CHAPTEH XI. 

Whilst in the midnight hours the carabiniere had searched Santa 
Tarsilla, and the people had spoken of Saturnine and recalled the 
old days of his prowess ana fame, this long, toil-worn, rough, 
enduiing life had come to an end ; decently, silently, without com- 
plaint and without companionship, as it had been spent. 

When the neighbours, apathetic but not brutal, though, being 
a foreign woman, they had let her live alone, came running in at 
the sound of that terrible and desolate cry, they found Musa lying 
senseless by the white dog, and the blanched blest palm hanging 
above a body already cold in Ibo stifFnCvSs of death. 

Joconda must have died some whore about midnight, so the 
apothecary told them when he came. He said that death had 
come from sheer old age ; the liie had ceased, that was all, as an 
old tree faUs, as an old clock refuses to move and grows dumb. 
ITiere was nothing strange in it. She had been eight^’-live years old 
if one. No one had noticed her house being closed all day, because 
it wag 80 often shut up in that way when she was absent. 

When Musa regained consciousness she saw the brown, withered, 
lahour-bent body ®till upon the mattress, os an old broken 

bough will lie (^n the cold ground. 

* I robl)ed her last night ! ' she said suddenly, wnth a piteous 
sell-reproach. Her great eyes had a grievous despair and shame 
in them. 

Happily for her, in the clamour of tongues around her no one 
heard ^ heeded. No one tnought of her or troubled about her. 
Jocondft must her buried before another day broke, that was what 
they thought of, and talked of who would have the little she had 
saved, and the mule. Il^ was a strong beast and useful, although 
old ; they began to ask each other what they would give for it, 
and to wonder who had the right to see to the burial and pay for 
the mass. She was laiown to Mve had a little money hidden some- 
where, but perhaps she had people that belonged to her over the 
mountaixls in far Savoy, 
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Notm of them thought of Muoa^ who» after that 0rst bitter cry 
of self-reproach had burst from her, had sat mute and still beside 
the dead^ with the white dog between her knees. 

When they fetched the priest from Vespers, and he spoke to her, 
she stared ; his words went by her without awaking in her any 
sense of them ; she was dumb as the dog was ; her sorrow had 
neither tears nor speech, yet it was very ^eat. 

lletween Joconda and herself there had been seldoas tenderness, 
but there had been always love. An immense void had suddenly 
yawned in her path ; an immense loss, that she could ill measure, 
nad fallen on her. She had not been very happy, for life at Santa 
Tarsilla does not contain many of the elements of happiness ; she 
had always vaguely suffered from the narrowness and stupor of it, 
from the languor and disease that were around her, and her whole 
nature and intelligence had always needed a richer stul, a finer air. 
But Joconda had been good to her always. She had been all that 
the girl hud known of niotherlike care and watchfulness ; she had 
been always just, and, in her own rough way, indulgent. What 
she knew of the wild, fierce strain that was in Musa's veins luid 
made her very patient of her wanderings on sea and land, and of 
her sudden passions. Joconda hod always said to herself, * It is the 
blood of the Mastarna,’ and so had made excuse. 

It had been a part of her life to see Joconda always near her ; 
she bad never had to take thought for herself ; the bread and the 
broth were always on the board ; her linen in summer, her lamb’s- 
wool clothes in' winter, were always ready ; as she had dropped 
asleep she had always heard the voice of Joconda muttering hei 
aves in that faith in some answer coming sometime, from some- 
w'here, which had never loft her ; though an answer she never had 
g<it, unless this death which had come to her all unawares in the 
stillness of the night could be called one. 


OHAPTER Xn. 

They buried her at midnight with the horrible, selfish haste of the 
country’s habits and laws in deatl). ^ 

The day IxTore she had been alive ; a woman, shrewd, brave, 
wise, and faithful in her own rude way, boiling the soim in her 
pot, cutting the canes for her mule, looking at the sea and sun, 
giving good-dfiy to her neighbours from her house-door ; ana ^w 
she was thrown into a hole of tlxe earth, and the earth was cast in 
upon her, and she was nothing — ^nothing ; — le&s than the fish that 
died in the nets on the shore, for they could be sold, and so were of 
value. 

To the living, human beings are cruel veiy often ; ljut to the 
dead they are always brutal, be the dead, pauper or king. 
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Only one torch burned for her ; old AndreinOy the fislietman, 
bore it* It burnt eteadily in the hot, heai^ ni^ht. Musa and the 
white dog stood tytiie grave. She moved as iisho were walldi^. 
in her ai^p, and never a sound came from her Ups; the d(^ hung 
his head, but was quiet, pressing close to her side. Once he threw 
Ms mussle in the air and howled. It was when the Urst ^ovelMl 
of sand imd May fell on the dead body. 

The prieisflkspoke some commonplace words of consolation and 
of hope ; he was a simple, honest man, the son of seafaring peoploy 
and bom dfty years earlier in Santa Tarsilla* Musa did not hear 
whet he spoke. 

She went home in unbroken silence ; the night was oppreasivey 
the sea was still, the heavens were covered with mist. There was 
one more grave on the low sandy shore ; that was all. 

She went home to the house, and barred herself in, and threw 
herself on the bed where Joconda had died. No one had the heart 
to disturb her that night. 

* Let her sleep if she can/ said the priest and old Andreino. 

But for them the women would liave dragged her out, and made 
her understand that she was homeless. * 

All the day foUowing she kept her door, and her shutters, 
bao'red, and would see no living creature. Towards evemng the 
priest of the parish came; a little bibulous and garrulous, not 
clever nor wise, but simple of spirit, and honest and cheerful. 

She would not open to him until he said that ho brought her a 
message from the dead. Then she let him enter, shutting the door 
again on the peering faces of Andreino and gome women gathered 
out there in the hot air. 

The priest s|>oko kindly to her, a little frightened at her looks j 
she was quite silent, and her eyes were dry though their lids were 
swollen and very weary. 

lie told her that the dead woman had left with him the^ know- 
ledge of the precise spot where her little treasure was hidden, and 
he counted the stones of the pared floor from right to left, and 
found the one beneath which was the pitchei’ containing the coins, 
and he raised it up, and took the pitcher out, and read to her the 
words of bequest leaving to her the money, the furniture, the hard- 
ware, the mule, all in a word that Joconda had possessed, written by 
the scribe of Grosseto on the bit of yellow paper folded across the jug. 

Musa listened and saw; she said nothing; she did not even 
notice tMit on that paper she had herself no name save the hap^ 
tismal one from the Egyptian sobt. She only thought all the 
while 

* She was all I had on earth and she is gone.’ 

The priest tried to spealc a few phrases in season of counsel, to 
hazard a fsw questions, but he made no way. Musa was still and 
tBx^ I she seemed to Mm like a statue ; she said only as tko 
l^ed at the pitcher:^ 
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^SliiciisxniikeP* 

^ Sureljr,’ said iiia priest. ^ At leaet there are sioue that I Jbew 
ef nearer of Mn to dispute, and even if there were, the bequest, I 
think, would hold goc^ 1 am not sure, but so X believe,* 

Musa lifted the psvemeut and replaced the pitcher with its 
eoins in its hole. Then, with a sound that was hcuf sob, half sigh, 
she sat down on the edge of the low bed and said to the g^ 


man:— 




‘ Fatto, will you go P lam best alone.’ 

* But you cannot remain alone — you, a girl sp young—** 

She did not answer. There was something m her look and in 
her attitude that awed him : he wee used to the vehement out- 
bursts and the evanescent passions of a passionate but ouiokly 
consoled people ; he did not understand her ; he thought hat^y 
that in the morning he must take counsel with the sijSteia up at 
the convent, and muttered his blessing feebly and went away. 
She barred the door behind him. 

The good man went home and ate his little^aupper of small 
fish and oil, and drank a sweet pale wine, and gossiped with his 
capdlanOf telling him that the woman of ^voy had after ad died 
worth a pretty penny ; a whole jug full of gold pieces under the 
stones and left to the girl. Who was the girl P What would she 
do? 

The cupeJlano in turn went out and gossiped with the few 
dwellers in Santa Tarsilla, all loitering or lying about by the eS^ 
of the sea this hot night, gasping for a breath of air, and, in 
default of the air, grateful to hear some hews. 

They grumbled much one to another ; for they were dissatisfied, 
and their curiosity had no food for its appetites. 

* One would have thought to know who that wench is now,’ 


they grumbled to one another, and some of the women said : — 

‘ 8he has got no name. That is odd. Do you mind of the 
time when Saturnino was taken up in the hills yonder ? Borne did 
think then the girl was Satuminos daughter. But Joconda was 
always so close.^ 

Musa herself did not notice that she had no name in that little 


wrinkled hit of paper which gave her the money and the mule. 

Alone she passed the long oppressive sultry hours. 

She heard the voices of the people outside as the sim dropped 
and the night came ; but she would not open, even to old An* 
dreino, who rapped at the door with a stick and called to her more 
Iban once. She lay awake all the night long ; towards dawn she 
fell into what was rather stupor than sleep. In her sleep she waf 
always trying to loosen the weight of the sand and the earth thai 
lay on the body of hei* lost friend, and to lift up Joconda from, that 
dose and cruel prison. She thought she could have better borne 
her loss if the dead body had been laid gently down upon those 
rocky biers in ^e Etruscan tomb, there to wait till dm moonlight 
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sliould tottch her and take her to itself, as it had touched and taken 
the Etruecan king. But how could she ever rise from that narrow 
hed, from that stifling sand, from that ghastly crowded place 
where the dead lay like mounds of putrid Ash, thrown down and 
forsaken P 

It was late in the day when the child awoke from this heavy 
troubled sleep, which left her dazed and fatigued, as she had been 
at night ; awoke with the burning sun on her aching eyes, to hear 
impatient hands knocking at the shutters and the house door : — 
Art thou dead, too P ’ the shrill voices of women were calling. 

Musa shudder^, and in the scorching heat of the morning felt 
cold, 

Was Joconda in truth lost for ever ? Had this death which 
had been sj long in the mist of a vague dread and foreboding be- 
come a fact ? Would she never come back ? 

The neighbours knockt*d louder and louder. She rose, clothed 
herself and opened to them. 

' What do you want ? ’ she asked of them. 

They burst into the room ; the five or six women who were all 
that Santa Tarsilla held in summer-time, a little sielcly child or two 
between them; old Andreino w^as a little w'ay behind. 

^ My dear one,’ he said, with a band to his eyes, * if any love 
can be of use to you, I aud my Serafina too ’ 

' You can have nothing ready in the house. Come and break 
your fast with us, Musa mine,’ said the foremost w^oman, ruth- 
lessly drowning the rest of his phrases with her own shrill tones, 
to be in turn swamped in a neighbour s fuller voice tliat cried : — 

‘Not a wink of sleep have I had this night, thinking of the 
good soul gone to her rest ; neither have you closed your eyes, 

dear ; that one sees without asking. I have brought a fresh 
’ 

‘ Addle your eggs ! ’ cri<xi a third, elbowing her away wdth 
scorn; though, indeed, eggs w-^ere rare as ros s on tlie sad seashore. 
‘Let the girl come and take bit and sup with one who can he as a 
mother to her. How should elie dwell alone and fare and cook 
for herself My man has just brought in some fine fresh cray- 
fish ’ 

‘ Get out,’ said old Andreino fiercely ; ‘ who should she come 
to if not to her oldest fiiends P My Serafina is in bed with the 
ague, or she would have been here all night. My Louse is Musa's, 
and that I promised long ago to the good dead soul sitting out by 
the threshold there. I said to Joconda — I said ’ 

He continued to talk for ten full minutes, but no one heard a 
syllable more that he said, by reason of the superior strength of 
screaming that the women’s lungs possessed. 

Ami(fit the hubbub and outenes she stood quite still; she 
scarcely seemed even to see that the people were there. 

When they found her silence continue so long, and that neither 
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by look nor word was sTie moved to respond to their hospitable and 
fond entreaties^ they began to grow angry ; and one of them said 
tartly and hotly 

' We come in charity and good will, but we may go in wrath* 
Musa, there is money here, and there are debts that should he paid 
with it/ 

^ Debts ! ’ 

It was the first word she spoke. She had heard of debt ; she 
knew that it Avas a great calamity. Joconda had always spoken 
of it as a great shame ; she had seen the man of the law going 
into the Avreiched cabins of the neighbours mom than once, and 
seizing and selling the Yory chattels of the cu^oard, the A^ery 
mattress of the bed ; and at such a time Joconda had always 
said — *They have burned their candle at both ends; they 
have eaten their Paschal lamb at Ognissanti ; poor fools, poor 
knaves/ 

She knew that debt had no move clung about Joconda’s honest 
name than ill-got gold had clung about her bonesif fingers. 

‘ You have got all the money she left/ said one. ‘ You are a 
brave and honest girl, Maria Penitente ; yon will pay me that 
qnintale of hay for the mule ’ 

* And my little hill for the coflee and the beans and the e*hees<\’ 
said another, Avho kept the Bm^llpizzicheria shop by the church. * J t 
has run and run, goodness can tell Iioav long, hut’ll was never one 
to press ; and we all knew that the old soul was safe and warm 
though she was niggard/ 

* And there are three pairs of boots owing to my husband/ said 

the cobbler’s AA’ife, who had come on his errand, because he was 
sncli a poor weak wliito-livered thing himself ; ' Joconda wore out 
a iiKiTiy hoots ; tramp, tramp, trot, trot, for ever as she did ; and 
too proud-stomached ever to go a saaha ’ 

* There is a trifle of oil, a quart er-l>arr«‘l ; I let her have it last 
Night of the Kings as I had fetched it in from the country, think- 
ing it only neighhoiirlincss/ said a fourth, A\^ho had a year-old baby 
at her breast. 

^ And Ibere Avere little sums I lent, on and oif, not much ; slio 
put her cross for them ; she Avaa a lone creature ; one could not 
te hard. I have got them all fair Avrit out, and her cross is at 
homo in the book/ said the woman wdio lived next door, w hoso 
husband owned three of the fishing-smacks, and was a strozzim in 
a little hungry way, i.e, a usurer, Avho lent out small sums at lar^e 
interest, and kept his gains in a deep Avell in the court of his old 
house, and could never sleep at night for thinking of them, and 
BO was in a fair way to grace a madhouse before long: a man w^hom 
Santa Tarsilla cursed as it never had cursed Satumino. 

Musa was still and mute ; ehe heard them ; she stood erect in 
the centre of the floor where the sunlight made a golden glory all 
about her. 
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Old Audimmo sidled tl^rough the TooifetaUog knot of womeilf 
nod c«mQ dlo^ to her and mt his mouih to her ear* f 

/ Ne-wer difeten to them ; W debts were her if ^0 had any ; 

let 'iton take Ibeir scores to her ^te. Come home with me* my 
dear, and br^ the pitcher wilh yoa and we will count it all out 
&ir and straight, and think w^at best to do with it ; you might 
put it in my son^s wine shop, and he would give you good profit 
out of it, and so— ^ 
Mnsa shook him off ; she stood like one slowly awaking out of a 
hideous dream ; she looked from his fhce to the faces of the women, 
and a darkness af scorn and of, rage gathered over her own* 

^You all lie! You all lie!’ she said, sternly, *She never 
owed man or woman a handful of leaves, or a hank of wool, or a 
copper ^oin in all the days of her hfo. Never, never ! She robbed 
' hers^ to give to me. She robbed no other. .Oh tongues false 
and accursed I — have you no fear when you lie of the dead P ' 

For a moment they were silenced before the intensity of scorn, 
the solemnity of rebuke. For a moment their falsehood and their 
need shrivelled up as dry leaves shrivel before a flame. But only 
lor a moment, for they had so lied one to another that their lie 
almost seemed a truth to them ; almost they had pursuaded even 
themselves that they had a right to the gold of the T^man of 
Savoy. 

* Would we come with false claims P ’ they shrieked aloud in a 
chorus of wounded honour, and cried one against another, ' This 
is what comes of too great goodness! We trusted a foreign 
woman, and we left her alone because she was old, and then, when 
ber end comes, we eve despoiled ! This is our reward ! This is 

the justice we get from aliens ! * 

^Be quiet I ho quiet ! my dear friends — my good sweet neigh- 
bours ! ’ murmured the old man, running from one to another, and 
tbinking to himself, < Whether she owed them or not, not a stiver 
of that good moQ<y shall go in the maw of these pigs. No, no ; 
my grandson and 1 will do justice by her; and if she love not the 
wineehop we might buy a sha^v in a boat, or in the salt-working, 

or purchase a pineto and clesif it ’ 

For as yet he did not know how much was in the pitcher or 
not ; but he Wes quite sure the amount must be laige. 

The women Ijegaii to shriek more and more loudly; they 
Bcrearatid one against the other. Conscious that proofs were want- 
ing they made "Up for lack of evidence with storm of noise ; they 
howled aloud that they were honest as the day, and were robbed, 
they reviled the dead m her grave. 

^ Proof! she wants proof ; ’ they yelled. 'If we have no proof, 
or but little, it is because we were too good. We trusted an old 
lone creature. We let her take our substance and never asked her 
a quittance. We w^e too good, too simple, too long-suffering ; 
and uoyv we are cheated at last.’ 
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Muaa stood and loolced at them ; her face was pals cold as 

marble, '0B|y in her egres a passion of hatred and <n sbm shone as 
the lightnings would shine at night in the poi^ g^OS of- the 
summer. 

She bore in silence for a while that hiss^g steam of angry 
breath, that harsh shrill uproM of ahuave Toioes, their mshae^g 
hands that dashed about her in the air, their glittering eyes, that 
Seemed to dait at her like snakes’ tongues in the stinrays* Then, 
all of a sudden, she stooped, the loosened stone, and took up 
tlie pitcher from the hole. She raised it above her head one 
instant, high above her head and their roach, M ^e had held a 
pitcher of water a thousand times if one. 

^ You are false and accursed,’ she said to them, and her voice 
w^ deep and clear, and smote them as if it were a sword. . * You 
are false and accursed ; and she owed no man or woman a thread 
in her garments, a crust in her mouth. She was honest and thith* 
ful and true, and cheated not a dog nor a mi|}e of his rights. 
But all she has left-rtaka ! Take and scramble for it the 
thieves you are ; and may the bread and the wine that you buy 
with it blister your mouths and consume your bodies.’ 

Then with a single gesture of magnificent rage she dashed the 
pitcher down through the sunlight on to the floor amidst them ; it 
tVll shattered in a score of pieces on the stones, and the coins rolled 
hither and thither, and their metal gleamed in the sunlight. The 
w'omen threw themselves on them. The old man screamed. ' ^ 

JVIusa called Leone to her side, took the linen, and the sumnSr 
and winter clothing that belonged to her, took the lute and the 
distaff, and the trifles that were her own, passed into the adjacent 
chamber where the mule was stabled, bridled him and led him 
out into the open air, first having bound upon his bach her own 
mattress, with its hempen sheeting and its coarse but warm 
blankets. 

The women were yelling and quarrelling over the scattered 
IMin ; the old man was trying to snatch his share, and was buf- 
I5^d and beaten between them. In their haste and theif greed 
and their struggle they did not notice or know what she did. 

Without looking back once she passed out of the old home 
of her childhood, and wont out between the blocks of stone and 
the stunted aloes, leading the mule and followed by the dog. 

She went straight across the tufa mounds, and the narrow 
paths crossing the reedy, moist soil, the rank grass lands, and 
the wild undergrowtli that stretched around Santa Tarsilla, and 
walked slowly on and on, on and on, for eight miles, plunging 
into the deep woodland and entering the vast virgin meadows, 
until she came within sight of those cliffs of sandstone, where the 
tombs of the Tyrrhenes were hidden away behind the fence of 
thori^ruscue end the dense walls of bay. 

‘ will not be angered against me, nor will they speak ill of 
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her/ she thought ; and led the mule straight onward to the place 
ehe loved, where the tall leafy cork-trees rose )ip from the thicKets, 
and the white-flowered cistus-bushes, and the hawthorns and the 
myrtles, and the yellow-blossoming ChristVthorn covered the 
burial-place of the Etruscan dead. 

Intense heat still brooded over all the land, but she was used 
to it : it did not harm her. 

For miles around there was nothing visible ; not a sail in the 
distant sea, not a bird in the air, not a boar in the brakes, not a 
snake in the sand. 

She led the old mule, and paced beside him ; her heart was 
like a stone, her feet felt like lead ; all at once she realised all 
that the faithful, kindly, fostering love of J oconda had been to 
her, and knew that it was gone from her for ever. 

She went on with the animal through the hot white light, 
their shadows lying hlack behind them on the scorched gra?8 and 
the grey sand. An immense sorrow luid entered into her, and an 
immense regret. She thought — 'I was never thanlrful I ^ 

She had not been thankful because she had not understood. As 
the child does not comprehend his cost to the mother who bore 
the burden of him, so she had never understood what she owed to 
the woman who had sheltered her nameless life. 

She had taken all that was about her, as children do, unthink- 
ingly ; they do not ask why the sun shines, why the bread is there^ 
w-hy the roof is between their heads and the winter storm j these 
things are so ; they accept them and do not question nor wonder. 
She had not been thankless ; she had only been a child. Now she 
was a child no more. She had looked on death, and it had left 
her desolate. 

She had made her mind uji to go .'ind dwell w ith those wdiom 
she had called her owm people, in Die twdliglit of th^* earth, under- 
neath the grass and ( lines. She was sure that they w’ould not 
repulse her. 

She preferred their mute mercy to the rluTuouring greed of (he 
living. What appalled her was, not that bhe was peiiiiili‘si-, but 
that she was alone. 

She went across the moor in the strong unchanging sunlight 
that, as the day grew apace, ceased to have even the relief of any 
shade from lijaf or blade of reed. She met no living thing. She 
uncovered Die entrance of the tomb and descended the steps into 
it ; and the mule, used to the stone stairs Dial led to his own stable, 
was with little trouble induced to follow. She unloaded the things 
olFhis back and laid them down ; she look her sickle and went up 
into the air aud cut thistles and diy grass for him, and tilled a 
stoup of water at the half-dried pool, and stabled him there in as 
much comfort as she could. Then she gathered sticks tocretber, 
and lit a fir© on the stone? of the eDtrance-}iiace, and set a little 
soup-pot cm to boil w ith Sinue herbs and beans and fish in it that 
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the had brought; with some rough bread, to make her middaj 
meal. 

The food seemed to choke her, but she ate, being young and in 
health, so that hunger came to her despite her sorrow. 

When she had eaten she laid her bed-clothes on the stone 
couch that had served for the last sleep of the Etruscan Lucumo, 
and sat down in the soft grey gloom of the twilit place, sheltered 
from the glare and scorch of day, and said to herself, * My home is 
here/ 

Santa Tarsilla was no more her home. It was full of liars and of 
thieves. She abhorred it. Though its sands were to become full 
of silver ore, as the soil of Populonia once had been, she said to 
herself that never again should her feet tread them. 

Let them keep the money and kill each other fighting over it ! 

She almost smiled as she sat there in the gloom and thought of 
old Andreino beaten to and fro by the struggling women, and 
clutching at the coins and shrieking in his feeble treble. 

' One would think that gold were God ! ’ sKe thought; remem- 
hering how but three days before the gaUey-slave had robbed her: 
robbed the tomb that was sacred, the dead that were defenceless.* 

Tlie terror of her own lonely and hapless fate looked at her 
from the awful eyes of the sculptured OlumsBra and tlie frovming 
brows of the painted Typhon ; yet so consoled was shej to be in 
this silent sanctuary that she began to think of her future main- 
tenance and her future liln^rty here with a sense of deliverance 
rather than of danger. There would indeed, she knew, be no means 
of gaining any livelihood here. She could spin well, but so could 
every one else in the province, and she could make nets with skill, 
hut so could every fisherman on the sea-board : ai^d there was 
nothing beyond these to do. 

Work is the political economist’s one advice and panacea; but 
there are manv places in the world where it is not possible to 
work, and the Maremma in summer-time is one of them. There 
is nothing to labour at ; all has been already done by the army of 
labourers that stream down from the mountains. The few that are 
left lie in the sun and think themselves blessed if they do not sicken 
or starve ; many do both. 

But of sickness she had no fear, and she was not even afraid of 
famine. 

She thought if she could manage to make her bread from the 
taggina^ or wild oats, that grew ail around, she could live here well 
enough. She scarcely, indeed, took more thought of what might 
be her bodily privation than the nightinffales coming back, whilst 
the days are still short and the woodlanos still brown with their 
first budding, take heed of the wild weather that may come to 
etill their song and stay their courting. 

She had never known any kind of indulgence or fastidious 
appetite. She had always eaten sparingly of the simply food ; 
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tli0 ideft tbat miglit have only a bit of oaten bread weeks 
together did not i^hten her. She was very well aware that she 
would have to depend on what her own hands could gather. 

The old mule was lying down on the litter of dry grasses ; the 
dog was asleep^ for he was old too and soon drowsy ; the twilight 
of the tomb was like the soft shadows that herald the dawn ; the 
painted shap^ upon the walls played on their pipes^ and wreathed 
their garlands, and danced in tne border of lotus dower ; outside, 
the burning day was fierce and white, the animal life of the moors 
was all hidden and still, there was only the rustle of tlie snake 
through the tall stalks of the distaff-canes, the hoot of the cicala 
swinging high on the caroha^ boughs: the sound of the insects* odd 
singing came faintly into tbe stillness of the tombs* 

* If only she were here ! ’ thought Musa. 

1^0 had been those vanish^ ^.ople who had known so well 
how to cherish their dead and put them gently away in their 
painted chambers with the toys of their infancy, or the weapons of 
their manhood, or the jewels of their virginal or matronly pride, 
tenderly placed beside them P Who had they been, those forgotten 
peoples, who robbed death of half its terrors, and laid the dog be- 
eida his master, the toy beside the child, in cool, fresh, sacred 
chambers where the dead seemed not dead but waiting F 

Ahl why was she not here I — ^she, who was thrust into that 
hole in the sand, in that k)X of pitch-pine, thrust out of life with 
un^mly haste, with a brutal eagerness to be rid of lier and forget 
that ever she had been. 

Musa could not have reasoned out the thing she i'elt ; but the 
ghostly rites, tbe hideous selfishness, the vulgar hurr) ing cruelty, 
that mark out the Ohrisl ian treatment of the dead weighed on her 
with their harshness and th<fir horror as she sat in these graves of 
the Etruscans— made ere men had heard of Christ. 

Then for the first time a few great tears rushed into her eyes 
and she wept bitterly, and, thus weeping, fell at the last asleep, in 
a merciful sleep that lasted through several hours, while the hot 
day throbbed itself away without, and the rays of the sun beat in 
vain upon her resting-place and could not enter. 

When she awoke it was dark; night-herons, early come from 
the north on their voyi»ge to Egyi>t, flying over the roarslies sent 
forth their loud harsh croak. She mounted the stairs and looked 
upward, and gueesed the hour by the place of the evening star, and 
the look of tne^ heavens. She went down again and ate a little 
and drank some'water, fed the dog and the mule, shut them both 
in the chamber, and went out into tbe open air. 

She had an errand to do, with which, undone, it seemed to her 
she could not sleep. A strange fancy had come to her, and the fancy 
assumed the shape of duty to her ; of a duty of gratitude so impera- 
tive that it wouldhavebeen a guilt in her sight to evade itsexecutiom 

• ‘ Ceratonia alliqyn. 
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Tlie uneducated are perhaps unjustly judged sometimes* To 
the ignorant both right and wrong are oxuy instincts ; when one 
remembers their piteous and innocent confusion of ideas, the twi*^ 
light of dim comprehension in which they dwell, one feels that 
oirontimes the laws of cultured men are too hard on them, and 
that, in a better sense than that of injustice and reproach, there 
ought indeed to be two laws for ricli end poor, 

Musa walked through the still sultry night. 

There was a haze of heat over the heavens that obscured the 
stars, and there was no moon. 

When she reached the entrance of Santa Tarsilla it was mid- 
night and quite dark. There wei*e no lights in any of the houses ; 
far down the coast there was the gleam of the pharos of Qrbetello • 
all else on sea and earth was in impenetrable gloom. 

She, who had known the #ays of the place from infancy, |pde 
no error in her going. She took her path straight to that of 
death where they had laid Joconda. 

The walls of the cemetery were low and white ; one of them 
was washed by the sea. Her eyes, grown accustomed to the 
blackness of the moonless air, discerned tlie outline of the walls, 
and over the inland one, nearest to her, she leaped with the agility 
of her strong youth, and slowly took her road over the rough clodts 
and the rough grass of the enclosure. 

Then she lit a lantern she had brought with her, and by its 
light found her way to the freshest gmve that was there, hard by 
the sea wall. 

The earth lay all broken up into hard clods and heavy lumps 
as the earth, when sun-baked by a scorching midsummer, always 
lies, beat it as spado and hoe may. She stood by it, looking 
down on it timidly and tenderly with, yearning eyes awhile ; then 
she lifted her lantern and went to the little white- washed shed 
which served as a funeral chapel. 

There was a toolhouse close by it, the door of which was never 
shut ; she went in and got a pickaxe and other took and returned 
with them to the grave of Jaconda. 

She began to loosen the earth ; that brutal earth which lay so 
heavily on the breast of her best friend. 

Southward on the sea there was now a crowd of lights burning 
yellow against the deep blue of the summer night ; the men of the 
Orbetellano were spearing the fish frightened and blinded by the 
blaze of lanterns. But there was no sound in all the place except 
the ripple of the water against the low mortared w^. Once a 
dog, far away in the fields, barked. 

She laboured on undisturl>ed. 

The earth loosened when so dry does not readily adhere 
together again, and the clods were all easy to remove. In an 
hour’s time she had uncovered the rough deal box that they had 
called Jocondak coffin. % , ^ 
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She took breatk and leaned against tbe wall and gazed down 
into the chasm. Before womanhood had opened for her she 
knew the doom tliat comes with age. She lived with the lost dead 
instead of with the living. 

A deep-toned clock in the house nearest struck faintly the 
seventh hour; the old way of counting time still prevails in 
Maremma. It w^as, as we say, one hour after midnight. The 
fear of interruption gave her fresh strengUi and energy. She knew 
that to raise the coffin would be more difficult than to uncover it; 
hut she descended into the pit, tied cords about it, and, after another 
hour’s hard and patient toil, raised it up on to the ground above. 

Then she trembled ; the great dews rolled off her forheod ; in 
the hot night she grew cold. 

The only human soul that had ever loved her w'as there at her 
helpless and senseless as the clods of claj^ — no more a human 
creature, but a thing thrust out of sight and forgotten of all. 

She shivered as she looked on it : then she took up her spade 
and shovelled in the earth ; dry as it had been, and loose, she knew 
that in the morning it would hoar no signs of disturhance to care- 
less eyes, and that most likely there would not bo even a careless 
glance cast on that wavSte corner by the old sea -wall. 

AVhen it was all tilled in, the earth was lower tlianit had b(‘en, 
but this would seem no more than natural in sinking of the soil. 
She rested once again, a moment, from her labour, and drew 
breath again for her heavidJ^t trial of strength, tlie lifting of tlie 
coffin over iho wall and into the boat beneath. She had great 
strength in her .symmetrical limbs ; she was shaped a.s nobly as a 
Greek statue, and in her ])eau1iful arm.*!, b(‘r straiglit limbs, her 
superb hips, there was no loa.s force than grace, hrom her child- 
hood upward the sea had bathed, the wind had fed, tlie sweetness 
of Sound sleep and the tonic of athletic exercise liad nourislied her. 
Beside the sun-starved, room-coo])ed pri^onens of the factory and 
of the echool-room she would have been as Atabinta beside tlie 
^ dried and shrivelled atomy of a specimen-jar. ^Vit]l all licr 
strength now she raised the cotllii by the cord.s .«ho had knotted 
about it, dragged it up on to the wall beside her, whieh was of 
breadth enough to aflord safe footing, and thence by degrees 
lowered it into the old wooden craft, half boat, half tub, belonging 
to Aiidreino in which she had spent her happiest hours. 

She descended into the punt, laid the coffin reverently at her 
feet, loosened the chain from the staple, and, taking up h(?r oars, 
bent over them and began to row back to tlie place on the sea- 
shore where she had rescued the galley-slave Mastarna. 

She was drenched with the sweat of exertion, she was cold 
with a nameless terror, she wa.s aching in every muscle with the 
strain of her overwrought 1 abour. But she was content. She had 
done her duty as she saw it. When her eyes rested on the deal 
wirface 4f the oblong thing at her feet, she thought tenderly ; — 
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* Surely she knows ; surely she is glad I take her to them ? ^ 

It had seemed to her so brutal, so vile, so thankless to thrust 
the dead, only because it was dead, into the earth, in a waste hole 
ot ground, and leave it alone to the growth of the rank grass and 
the thistle, to the companionship of the newt and the worm. 

The sea was perfectly placid ; the air was still without wind; 
the moon had now risen, and seemed like a friend in the sky. In 
Santa Tarsilla no one had awakened; all was still. She was safe, 
and her errand was done. 

When at length the boat reached the place on the sands where 
the low myrtles and rosemary grew weU-nigb to the edge of the 
sea — ^the place where Saturnino had sat on the sand and cursed 
mankind and his own soul — the lovely vermilion hue of early 
daybreak in the Maremma was slowly spreading over the heiivens. 

She sprang into the water, and with inlinite teuderne8S,And 
solemn care drew the boat with its freight upon the shore, anudst 
the sea-stocks and the samphire. 

Then she dragged her weary feet over th^ three miles of heath 
that lay between her and the Etruscan tomb. She went down 
into the grave, stii-red the old mule from his slumber, and phic^ 
his nack-saddle on his back ; followed by Lieone, she led him by 
the bridle to the shore. She wms now so fatigued that her limlis 
shook under her, and her head swam. But she pursued her way. 

Reaching the edge of the waves, she drew out the coffin from 
its shelter beneath the shnilxs, raised it with great difficulty on 
to the pack-saddle and fastened it there ; then once more, wdth her 
Land on the mule’s bridle, and with the dug beside her silent and 
subdued, she went back, now not aloTU‘, to the grave of the kings. 

As she w’^eiit — the mule patiently hearing the burden of the 
dead mistress wffio had fed and tended him for twenty years, ren- 
dering his owner this last service ere he, too. should fall away into 
the uselessness of age, into the darkness of death— '^lusa looked 
back once at the open sea. 

The rose of dawn was all aboNe her head, the waters lay wide 
and peaceful in the sweet mysterious light. 

Her heart w-as full. 

* Surely she must be glad,’ she thought; 'she will bo with us, 
and she will know that I did not forget,’ 


CIIAFTER XIII. 

The removal of Joconda’s body from its grave was never noticed 
by the sacristan of Santa Tarsilla, or by any one of her neighbours. 
No one ever went nigh that rough space of ground tinder the sea 
walk They had done with her when they had burled heo. JVhen 





the torch of Audreino had jdared itself out, the la$t rite of lemeoEi- 
hrauce had been fizdshed for eyer. 

Santa Xarailla 'was like the greater world that lay around out- 
ride its desolate plains and swamps. 

* That girl is a base one/ said the neighbours ; * never so much 
as a wooden cross has she set above the grave, or a two-soldo print 
of a saint has she hung above it ! ’ 

They knef^ she had gone to live away on tbe moors ; where, 
they were not sure ; it was a matter of indifference. They hod 
got the money, and had torn each other well-nigh to pieces over it ; 
they were readier to forget her than to recall her. If she had 
come hack she might have demanded some clear account of their 
alleged claims, and to satisfy her would have lieen awkward* 
The landlord, or rather his steward, for the landlord was a gay 
noble, far away, came and looked about the bouse, and aiHimed 
that be bad a title to a year’s rental, and sold tbe riicks of furni- 
ture, and the pots and pans, the mattress on which Joconda had 
lain every night till she had slept on it her last sleep, and the 
porridge-pot from which she had given the child of Saturnino her 
lirst bit and sup. 

The iandlom was far away ; the steward pocket*^ the proceeds 
of the sale, though Joconda had paid her rent beforehand, as every 
tenant does in Italy ; and he took credit to lnn\self, as he convorsell 
wifii the people, that he did not find the girl out, and make her 
render him up the mule. So an honest life went out under tlie 
smirch of calumny, as a sweet-smelkng pine-cone goes out iii smoke 
when it is thrown on a coke fire. 

In Santa Tarsilla the August weather was hot with the cruel, 
unchanging, misty heat that breeds all manner of disease fron. tlm 
waters and the earth, and which is only good for the lecherou-* 
vine that strangles the maples it clings to, and lives on to steal 
the soul out of man by-and-hy, and vines are there noue in Shv- 
remma. 

After the momentary excitation lollownng on Joconda's dt'ath 
and legacy, the few inliabitants letnrned to the dull drop*'i:Ml 
apathy in which they were wont to pass their lives. Tiie girl was 
somewhere on the moors, and Andreino’s boat Was missing our* 
night from its mooring by the mole, though rtjfJftced the next 
but it was no concern of theirs. Curio-<iitv consents to close its 
unwinking eyes when interest sings its lullaby. 

Old Andreino had, indeed, spasms of the pain of conscience, for 
in his way he had been fond of Musa, and had a regard for the 
woman of Savoy, But he never sought for lier. Nay, if he 
had not been ashamed to put up such a prayer to his saint, he 
would have entreated S. Andrea to grant him never to see her 
face again, since he felt that the rebuke and tlio reproach of tliose 
magnificent jewel-liko eyes' would be very hard to bear, and he 
mueml^d how strong her wrist was, and if it should please her ^ 
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to Wabour liun with one of his own oars he would be as a rush 
in the grasp of the reed-cutter. And when his conscience pricked 
Mm^ he felt that he had behaved not nobly; and be was sorry for 
his conduct ; fori after all| the women had hustled him so that he 
had not been able to get one single coin that had rolled out of tlia 
pitcher. 

‘ I might just as well have stood up for her/ he thought woefully; 
‘ and after all she might in time have come to think of our little 
Nandino. 1 was too quick with her| that is the truth ; and then 
those hags came in between us with tlieir screeching«*well| the 
Saints grant me not to see her face t ’ 

He was terribly afraid lest he should see her. When be sat on 
the mole smoking his pipe as the shadows lengthened, he scanned 
anxioualv the open sea and tlie low shore in fear lest he should 
behold the hgure of Musa coming between him and the evening 
sky. 

" But the days and the weeks and the months went by, and she 
never came back to Santa Tarsilla. y , 

One night Santa Tarsilla, w'hich never hardly heard any news 
at all (the only news-sheet in the place being the priest’s copy of 
the Voce deUa Ve}iU\),'w &8 a little stirred out of its feeble, feverish 
drowsiness by hearing that the escaped galley-slave' Satumino 
Mastaraa hfid been captured afresli : tab-m by the carabiniers after 
a fierce fight, having been discovered as he was hiding in a wine- 
shop in the hamlet of Saturnia, whoso owner, a widow woman, 
had gone into Orbotello to sell some Etruscan ornaments and an 
Kivnaciiit crown of oak leaves to a goldsmith. 

The woman’s poverty, and her halting story to the goldsmith, 
j*oiis(id the suspicions of the police, a^vd the carabiniers, 
entering her house by force, had shot down 8 atumiiio through 
1,110 keyhole of a door, and had seized him, after being crushed by 
arms and rent with his teeth wdiero he lay shot on the ground, 
i hough he were a beast of prey they were driving out of its lair. 
VN ounded and disabled, but not so greatly as to be thought 
h. poiil his life, the once famous brigand had been borne to the 
capt^mates of Orbetello, thence to go back to his doom on Gorgor.a* 
Ho the pale, emaciated, fever-shaken coastguards said one night, 
St anding about <# the mole, and smoking their rank tobacco. 

More than iburteer years had gone since the name of Satur- 
nine had been at once the pride and the terror of Maremma, and 
the legends of him had faded off the minds of the people, as the 
frescoes of their churches faded in the damp of ages. Yet when 
they heard his name again^that name which had been as a 
trumpet-call, as an incantation, as the belling of the king-stag in 
the forest to his herd — even the sickly women lifted their heads, 
even the palsied men took their pipes from their mouths : * he was 
a man t ’ they said softly, under their breath. 

The mountain robber always bewitches the fancy of ttm mul* 
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titude^ and the robbery which only strikes at the rich alwayi 
seems a sort of rough justice to the poor ; the argument of the 
bandit is the argument of the socialist couched in simpler lan- 

li^neath their subjugation by that witchery of adventufS' and 
of defiance, which alure the imagination of the populace, there is 
always, also, this resentful thought — he is condemned, this bold 
marauder who carries his life in hand, whilst the sleek poltroons, 
the thieves in broadcloth and fine linen, the Barabbi of commerce, 
stalk abroad through the tens of thousands they have duped or 
ruined, untouched by law, undenounced by any wrath of earth or 
wrath of heaven. The preference of the multitude may be un- 
sound morality, hut it has a wild justice and a rude logic at its 
base. 

Santa-Tarailla once more lamented for Satumino. It was of 
the same mind -with the mob of Orhetello, which, could it have 
got at the woman whose stupidity had coat him his liberty, would 
nave made her rue that ever she had been horn. 

In like manner all the villages and the towns in Maremma 
mourned for him ; feeling pity and pain for the old eagle of their 
rocks who had broken loose from his cage only to be trapped 
afresh. He had once been the glory of Maremma ; the country 
was hurt in its own pride to think that their hero was dealt with 
like any mean cut-purse of the cities. 

Eyeu to little San Lionardo the tidings of his sad fiite travelled ; 
travelled by the mouth of a sensale^ that is, a go-hot ween, who 
negotiates with the farmers or 8hcphcj*ds who sell catile, and the 
butchers or breeders who buy them. 

Owners aud buyers would be much better served if they did 
their own negotiations without the middleman j hut Italy is the 
land of go-betweens, in commerce as in love, and these men 
swarm over the land and fill their money-bags not ill nor slowly. 

This one, riding about the moors in the evening time, viewitrg 
herds and flocks, had business which took hijn to San Lionardo; 
a little white-washed place lying on the amethyst and pi'arl-grey 
of the hills like a humble sea -shell on a grand table iyipivlra dura 
and mosaic, 

San Lionardo never knew anything unless 1^ some rare stray 
visit of a pedlar or 01 a dealer; it had very few dwellers in it, 
and had not even a church or a priest. When any w’^ere wedded 
or hiuied in the- hamlet they had to go up miles above, along the 
road that wound over the hare face of the stone mountain, where 
every tree and shrub had been felled, and the sun scorched the 
rock, that had not the shade of even a leaf or a blade of grass. 

These little white hamlets and towns of Italy glisten all over 
her long, low, mountain sides, their church towers red-roofed 
with tiles, or hrowm w ith wooden belfry, or pointed with the air- 
perch^rstatue of a saint in their midst, and not seldom around 
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tbem the circle of broken walls which tells the tale of their 
ancientness and of their bygone wars. Oftentimes they are old as 
Rome itself ; classic as Tusculum ; full of memories as the founda- 
tions of Troy ; but no one comes to them. They are little, lonely, 
humble places now, far out of the highways of men ; and, save 
their spinning-women, and their hinds and herdsmen, and tlieir 
priest, they shelter no living thing. When winter comes, they 
are severea by unbridged torrents even from other villages that 
lie along the same line of hills ; and up to their heights in the 
enow, or in the heat, no traveller ever wanders. 

Tliere is sometliing quaint, pathetic, touching, in the lives that 
begin and end in these solitary places ; the hamlet is the nation of 
its people, and the church tower to them is the centre of the » 
world. The great plains lie beneath them, and often from their 
walls the sea is visible, but the cities and the seas of tlie world 
are nought to them ; their history lies in Pippa’s plaiting, in 
Sandro’s bridal , in the birth of children, in the huckster’s price 
for wool and linen. They are peaceful lives simple, archaic, 
clofcc clinging about tradition, more innocent than most lives are; 
when they are no more on the face of the mountains men will be ^ 
sadder, and earth will be the poorer. 

Into San Lionarda the smsnle came this day, and, drinking bis 
thin red wine at the tavern door, told the few people of the ham- 
let how the brigand had been captured, away there in Orbetello. 
'I’heve was a little follow^ there who heard, while his goats and be 
were lying in the shade of the house wall. 

The little fellow was Zofferino, whom his village called Zirlo, 
wiio had taken hus goats np to the hills out of the heat, and who 
listened as he lay in the shade on the stones. 

When he could take liLs dock again on to the lower lands, in 
the greyness of dawn, which is the freshest hour at this season, 
ho loht no time in descending the mounlaiji side and making for 
the moor, until he came to broad pools, laden with pdden and 
white water-lilies, and clitls of sandstone broken by strata of 
palomhino, of niacigno, and of travertine. 

There ho wdiistled like the thrush. 

‘ Via I ’ cried^he voice of a girl from beneath his feet, and 
presently the lace and throat of Musa raised themselves from out 
of the acanthus and alafcnius and enchanter’s nightshade that 
grow about the entrance of the tomb. She lifted him up a little 
brown earthenwrare can ; he took it and milked one of hia e^ves, 
and handed the can back to her full of milk. She had been up 
an hour; her brilliant face w'as like a flower in its freshness, for 
slie bathed herself in the sea every daybreak ; her hair was brushed 
back in its massive undulations and just touched her throat, as 
%Toconda had always kept it ; her clothes w^re still of the linen- 
cloth Joconda hud epuu. 

She took the milk and gave him a little copper coin, arfl came 
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up with a piece of lilaek bi^ad in her hand| and ate the bread and 
mnk milk^ sitting on a stone amongst the wild dematis, imd 
diaring her meal with Leone,, 

She had made firiends with Zef^no ; there was a certain die* 
tance between them always because he was a Utile a&aid of hefi 
and she was a little suspicious of him. He had been forced to 
swear to her that he would tell no one how or where she dwelt^ 
and having sworn this, he shared her confidence. One thii^^ alone 
she never told him, that she had ln*ought the cofihi of J^oonda 
there, and had laid it in an i^er chamber of the painted tombs. 

He was of use to her. 

She cut the lake-rush and the chairmakerVrush audwove them 
4nto rude matting and into frail baskets, and he sold these to San 
Lionardo folk for a few centimes. She had learned many uses of 
edible roote and cryptogams from Joconda, and gathered those, and 
he sold them also ; ne brought her flax and she spun it ; he brought 
her straw and she plaited it ; when his goats were on the hills and 
his smaller brother minded them, he had run to and fro on her 
errands. Busy and fond of money, which his father never let him 
handle, he was glad to go between moorland and mountain on 
these missions, and could cheat her comfortably with a childish 
glee that was united with a shrewd self-interest. 

He was only a little fellow, living, with his goats and his reed- 
pipe and his naked feet, the most sylvan and pastoral life in the 
world ; but he Icnew the worth of money as well as the bailiff adding 
up figures in his fat note-book, or the innkeeper selling watered 
draughts to thirsty wayfarers. 

Zefferino was a pretty little curlv-headed boy, with a sweet voice, 
a sunny smile, and limbs like a child-Bacchua ; be was affectionate 
and he was very innocent, but all the same be knew how to lie and 
he knew how to cheat, Ills round laughing eyes open and candid 
all the while, and his mouth smiling. 

Why not ? Had he not seen the wine-carriers bore the hole in 
the cask and suck the wine out with a straw, and sell such a drink 
to anybody on the road ? Had he not always heard his father, 
bartering with the cattle-dealer^, aay% ' And what will there be as 
mancm for me ? ’ which meant, * flow much will you let me rob 
my friend if I induce him to sell wu this beast P ’ 

So he himself robbed this strai^e maiden, of whom he was half 
frightened always ; yet he, l<)ved her and admired her in his half- 
hearted way, and kept her secret for her, because he thought if 
others knew that she lived here down in the ground they might do 
what she wanted, and so he would lose the taste of 
huoni^ and blackberries and broth, and all those centimes that got 
him bread and polenta and salt fish and rude sweetmeats, such as 
old Deaneira sold in San Lionardo, sitting at the stall under the 


* Agaricus campestrii. 
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battered Madonna in her iron cage, against the old waich^crwer 
wall, tbatlooked down from the hills on moor and sea. 

^ Are you happy here f ’ he asked her now, sitting with his legs 
drawn un amongst the purple loosestrife, all dr^ with the past 
summer neat; watching her as she ate, while his goats strayed 
about, cropping what they would, the fourfooted Huns that ravage 
the mountains and the forests and lay th^ hare as with tire, so 
that nothing will ever spring again where their little hoofs have 
trodden and their little teeth have browsed 

^ Happy I ’ echoed Musa ; the word sounded strangely. *1 do 
not know. I am alone ; that is always good.^ 

She had never heard of Chateaubriand, who wrote above his 
house in the depth of the Br<Ston solitudes, d rabrideshommes. But 
the spirit that' moved him to write it was in her. 

Zirlo tilted himself over on his back. 

He was a child, so he let the reply he had had go by without 
compliment. He said instead : — 

* 1 forgot to tell you, Saturnino is taken.’ / 

‘ Taken ! * 

She left off eating and stared at him, with a light in her gaze 
and a dush on her cheek. 

* Yes. Chi the coast. A woman was selling his gold things for 
him, and they shot him down in the Orhetellano.’ 

She leapt to her feet, her eyes flashed, her whole face lit up with 
exultation. 

* Selling my gold — their gold t They took him so ? lam glad I 
I am glad ! ’ 

* It was notyoiurs,’ said Zefforino, who knew from her what the 
galley-dave had done. 

* No. Ijt was theirs. It was sacred. He stole it ; he is well 
served. If it had been my own I would not have minded ; hut a 

thing that belonged to the dead ! oh, it w^as vile, vile I And I 

"wronged Joconda that I might feed him ; I left her alone to 
return to him, and she died. I am glad indeed that they have got 
him. Are you certain it is tnio H ’ 

* Oh, yes,’ said the little lad ; * they shot him down as they shoot 
the roebucks here, and took him ; he was alive, though badly hurt. 
He fought like a devil, but there was the whole troop of the cara- 
biniers all there. They do say that another one, who got away 
from Gorgona with him, is loose still, hiding somewhere in the 
hills, hut about that I do not know much. But there is a reward 
for anyone who sees him, and I mean to look about ; I might get 
the money as well as another. 

* I am glad he is taken,’ said Musa, unheeding ; * 1 am glad. He 
robbed them and h^ was false to me.’ 

Zirlo shuddered. Had he not himself cheated her to go and 
nibble at mother Deanefra's stall ? 

* You are savage,’ he said with a little whimper and* tremor. 
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‘ That poor soul was a brave man they say, and never did any sin 
except lightening rich men’s purses; he used to live upon the 
mountains, right away there as high as the stars are, and never 
touched a poor man ; they all say so — only the licli ’ 

* And is not the gold of the rich their own as well as the crust 
of the poor ? ’ said Musa with scorn in lier low tones. ‘ He was a 
thief; a thief; and a traitor. I sheltered him, and he robbed the 
dead. He was a thief and a traitor.’ 

Zirlo rolled over and hid his face in the green hirhicrini^ pretend- 
ing to catch a lizard. He had gone back into the tombs the very 
day after the galley-slave had robbed them, conquering his abject 
fear of the place for sake of the gold toys and the gold lamps that 
he too would have taken if he could only have found them. 

* And I should not have been a thief/ thought Zirlo, with 
national sophistry instinctive in him. * I should not have been a 
thief ; they belonged to nobody ; they AV(>ro as much mine as liers.’ 

Yet not for woi’lds*would lie have bad her know that he had 
ever crept into the graves on any such errand. 

' lie was a thief and a traitor. And he was taken as he sold 
the gold ? I am glad/ she said once more, and her face was exul- 
tant, sombre, almost cruel. 

The fate of the robber of the tombs seemed to her so just ; it 
was almost beautiful in its inexorable and instant justice. 

* You are savage,’ said Zirlo. 

* Why not? ’ she answered; to be savage was right enough 
it was what they called the boar, when he fought for his own poor 
life, and his own lair in the thickets. 

The boy said nothing. He was frightened. If ever she knew, 
he thought, of lho.se coiitime.s ? 

Mu.sa rose, leaving the re.st of her bread uiicaten, and dropping 
it between the paws of 1 he dog. 

‘ He wronged my shelter and betrayed me/ she said once more. 
* Ho has met a right fate. Zirlo, drive your goals farther on ; my 
mule needs this forage.’ 

Zirlo rose and mutely obeyed. 

His heart was beating. He wished that the polenta and baccala 
that had tempted him, and that old Deaneira s luscious muscat 
wine that wa.s like th*; homy of lhymo*fed bees, had all hoeii down 
the throats of the people of Han Liouardo instead of down his own. 

^ If ever she know, she will beat me black and blue, or throw 
me with oru6 hand into the sea/ thought the little sinner 
miserably. 

She went down into tho tomb, and brought the mule up to 
pastuie while there was still some coolness and shade ; then she 
again descended, lit her little lire and put on her pot with fish and 
herbs to stew by noontide, and took up luu* distalf and went and sat 
in the open air once more. 

• j>yxtdatu». 
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Slie was oppressed ond^ al^sorbed by the tidings of the galley- 
slave’s capture. She was glad ; yes, she was glad ; but the glad- 
ness began to glow less hotly in her : she thought of the wretched 
homeless fugitive as he had sat on the sands after her rescue of him : 
for what had she rescued him ? — only for fresh torture. 

All was still around her in the hush of early day : the only 
sound was the insect life that is never still on those moors and 
marshes night and day. The first heavy rains of September had 
fallen and the refreshed earth was growing once more green, and 
the fainted leaves arose and stood out in the clear air. The snakes 
were sorry the drought was gone, but all other living things were 
glad. 

Zirlo, who had sent his goats farther away, strayed hack and 
stood looking at old Cecco, the mule. 

* He is of no use to you ? ’ he said timidly. 

‘ No use ; no.* 

* Would you not sell him ? ’ he said more timidlf too, thinking 
of the sensnle. 

' 1 would not sell him.* 

* You would get money for him — ^much money — ^ 

‘ 1 do not w^ant money.* 

* Hut you want to eat.* 

* I get enough to do that.* 

‘He is old * 

‘ The more reason to keep him by me ; old things fare ill with 
Strangers.* 

Zirlo eyed tlie mule wistfully, and went away a little sulky 
and a good deal afraid, 

‘ What will you do in the w'inter ? * he said fretfully. ‘ I can- 
not leave the gouts to run your errands in the winter. Sometimes 
it snows, too, and 1 am always Toiy busy. You must go up and 
live in San Lionardo ; that is what you must do.* 

‘ 1 shall not do that,* said Musa; ‘ I shall live where I am. 
You will do my errands in winter and in summer both when you 
want a bowl full of soup or a handful of mushrooms.* 

Then Zeflerino cried. 

He did not like her to fancy him selfish. 

‘ For if she once think me so,* he thought, ‘ she will begin to 
doubt, and to count the centimes.* 

But Musa did not count the centimes. 

When the heat of noon came, she took the mule down into the 
painted chambers of the dead, and sat there herself. Zirlo came too ; 
— a pretty little quaint figure, a childish Faunus;— and asked 
her for a bowl of soup. Then together they ate, using the black 
earthenware cups and platters that hod been strewn on the floor 
of the tombs : cups and platters made two thousand years before, 
made for the banquets 01 the dead, and perhaps profaned 1^ their 
young lips, yet innocently so. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

So the days passed by and the we^*k3 and the months, and the life 
was always the same there. 

The death of Jocouda had left an awful blank of silence and 
loneliness around her. In its desolation she realised all that the 
dead woman bad been to, and had done for, her, and a great 
remorse entered into her. She had been too tbanidess, she liad 
been indifferent, rmthinking, hard of heart, so she thought ; and 
she would have given her life to have those brown, wrinkled, 
rough hands in hers for one hour. 

Apart from this great sorrow sh(5 was happy in her wild, 
lonely life on the moor. She had no one to say her yea or nay. 
She was as free as the wild boar himself; and the wholesome 
winds of the west blew against her face, and nigh at hand was the 
green autumn of Maremnia. 

So slie took up her domicile in earnest there, and Ceased to feel 
desolate. 

The jewellery was all that Salnruino had robl^ed from the 
tombs, uiul the utensils of bronze and of pottery servt^d all her 
daily needs. Untroubled by any knowledge of their history and 
antiquity, yet vaguely moved to reverent use of them because they 
belonged to these dead owners of the place, whom she revered, 
she took the bronze oimchnie with her to the w’'ater spring, she set 
her herb-soup on tbe eiubirs iu the bronze sitalay she made her 
oaten bread m the emhos^sed phialt^, she drank the ])roth out of the 
painted depas^ shaped like that cup of the sun in w^hicli tlie Pytljon 
Sla; rer once passed across the sea. She used all these things rever- 
ently, washed them with careful hands, and never thought they 
were dishonoured thus. 

The Typbon frowned at her from the^ceiling of the tomb, and 
the Dii Jnvoluti turned their impassive faces on her every time 
she passed out of the stone doors or climbed the steep stair passage 
to the open air; but slio knew iiothing of their dread atiribiiles, 
and though they awed her they did not liU her with any painful 
fear. She did not understand them ; tliere w^asno one to explain 
to her the meanings of the paintings, and carvings, and the letters 
on the walls; but she grew into a great and tender sympathy with 
them ■which was in* itself a sort of comprehension. 

Even of the terrible shapes she had no fear ; the dread winged 
boy with hoary locks of age, that the Etruscans feared as higher 
than the gods, had no ten-or in his frown for her ; and the veiled 
divinities w^ho sat beside the inner door of the warrior's tomb, 
who for the dead had been tyrants of fate, mystic, inscrutable, 
omnipotent, grew to be to her as playmates and as friends. I'he 
V617 twilight and bush and solemn sadness of this place were but 
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90 mueli added sweetness to Ixer. And in hortliere seeined to bava 
been always that melancholT, and that obedience to destiny, which 
v?erp the characteristics of the Etruscan religion, even when most 
they loved the lyre and the lotus garland and the brimming 
rhyton. 

Here was her refuge, her palace, her place of sanctity and 
dreams; here the native unconscious poetry and passion m her 
found a likeness to themselves, a consolation for the unlovely life 
that seemed to pollute the sea and shore in the only group of 
human habitations that she Irfcw, and which hurt her without 
her ever tracing the why or wherefore. 

She managed to live very well; her wants were few, and the 
moors supplied all save one or two of her needs, such as oil to bum 
and flax to spin, and hens to keep for eggs, and these ZefTerino 
brought to her, being paid for them with scrupulous punctuality 
out of the two silver pieces that she possessed. 

She found she could cut the wild oats in plenty for the old 
mule, which was all she needed herself, since she could live on the 
bread sbe so made, and she could make enough any day in the year 
for herself and the dog. 

It is wonderful how few are the actual wants of a liuman life 
that is far away from all artificial stimulus and necessities. 

She was up as soon as the white gleam of dawn showed above 
the barren mountains of the eastern sky-line, and, long before the 
heavens there grew warm *sviih that sunrise-lliisli which is as bright 
and deep a rose as any oleander-flovvor, she said her Latin prayer 
at daybreak Ix'side the cofiin of Joconda, as she had been used to 
do by her side, tended the mnlc and the dog, baked her rude loaves, 
and sw’ept over and burnished her stone chambers and her bronze 
utensils with those northern habits of cleanliness and order iii 
which the woman of Savoy bad reared her. 

Then she W’^as free to roam all the day long, and go out upon 
the sea as she might choose ; every day she dipped and dived and 
swam like any gannet. She bathed twice daily, either in fresh 
water or salt water, with as much zest as her winged comrades ; 
and sbe kept her thick hair, that clustered like the bronze curls of 
a Greek bust, and all her simple apparel clean and in order, obey- 
ing all that dead Joconda haa enjoined on her as her daily habits, 
with as implicit an obedience as ever on that soil ibo Etruscans 
had shown to the commands of Tages. 

That was her fashion of repentance for many a moment of 
petulance, and many an hour of wilful indifference, which were to 
her memoiy as the sting of tlie spine of the yucca is to the flesh. 

Now ani then, faintly from a distance, the bells of some hamlet 
or of some monastery would ring over the plains, and be wafted by 
the wind to her ear ; now and then some shot would sound from 
some little lagoon, or some thicket of box elder, and wild olive, 
where the strangers were slaying the natives of the marsh and* the 

la 
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moor ; this was all she heard of the living world, and she desired 
to learn no more. She lived with the dead ; and sometliing of 
their cold repose, their ineffable indifference, their passionless defi- 
ance of mankind had come upon her and entered her soul. 

She had qiiite forgotten she was young. She had never known 
that she was beautiful. 

She was not afraid of anything ; she had the courage of 
Saturnino in her blood, and with it the superb innocence of a 
child’s soul that has never been dimmed by the breath of folly. 

Whilst it was summer weather ^ven snepherds and herdsmen 
were never seen ; the flocks were on the mountain, the harvest had 
been reaped at midsummer, the chase was forbidden by the law ; 
all Maremma was as silent as the heart of the Sahara. Some- 
times, against the law, which is utterly defied in this respect all 
over the country, men would come over the scorching moor at 
eventide to set their fell net, the square with its fettered 
call-bird, and would watch all night at peril of tlieir lives from 
the swamp-gases, and at daybreak would cany away their poor 
fluttering struggling prey. But even tliese were few and far between, 
because the fever and ague of th») mar^hes had terrors enough to 
daunt and conquer greed. 

In summer she and Zefferiiio had these moors to themselves, and 
even Zettbriuo had been mori‘ alarmed at the heat and the fever 
than she, and stayed for days together upon the wooded spur of 
his native mount ain, where the miasma seldom reached. 

So the long days wont by, one by out', and were not long to 
her ; and at noontide she slept soundly and dreamlopoly within 
the cool solitude of the tombs, safe as a mole in his castle, refreshed 
as a coot on the breast of the pool. In the short ni|^Ul«, above all 
when they were moonlit, site did n<»l care to sleep; the sat at the 
entrance of the graves with the wliite dog like a car^'ed marble 
thing at her feet, and watch(*d the. Ivan life that stirs at dark flit 
over the face of the sky or the .shadov..*^ of the eartli. She could 
not see the .sea, the growth of the low woodland was too thick, 
but she could hear tljo surf breaking on the shore, and often when 
a steamer wa.<*' passing, or n brig coasting, or a fishing harque 
standing in under the wind, she could hear the beat of paddles or 
the rattling of halyards or the voices of fishermen calling to each 
other. 

The sea was near enough to give tlio sweet sense of its strong 
companionship, ard if she climbed the sand.stone only a little way 
and overlook the darksome stretch of myrtle and oak scrub, slie 
could, at any moonlit hour, see it sparkling underneath the 
stars, flowing away into the infinite space of the clouds and the 
night, phosphorescent, radiant, Ini>hed — the black fantastic crags 
of Klba borne upon its waters like a barque. 

So the end of the summer passed with her untroubled except 
by that sense of ingratitude towards her lost friend which lay like 
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a stone on her heart. Whenever she kndt by the coffin she said 
at the close of her prayers always; ‘ Dear and good one, foi^ive 
me. I was blind 1 ^ 

The need of companionship never weighed on her. She was 
unconsciously happy in the air, in the liberty, in the delightful 
sense of healthful and untrammelled life. 

Her mind busied itself with its own vague imaginations, and 
her mode of life was filled wdth that sombre mystery which she 
loved as the Etruscan race had loved it. If she had "been shut in 
the garret or the factory-room of a city, this temper would have 
become morbid and dangerous in her ; but braced by the daily 
physical labours of her life, and by the almiidaiit and vigorous 
exercise of all her bodily powers, it only served to give a sc^lace, 
and a sort of sublimity, to a fiilo which would have secuned to 
many hard and friendless. The moorlands and the moorland 
sepulchres were made for her aud she for them. 

The visits of little Zofieiiiio Icept her from that absolute soli- 
tude wdiich in time hurts the mind and distorts it. a 

very human little thing; greedv, playful, timid, kindly when it 
cost hmi nothing, most kindly when he gained most >>3^ it : a com- « 
pleie little epitome of humanity clothed in ahagiry goat’s hair. 

She grew fond of the cliild, and w'as indulgent to loin with 
that indulgence of the strojjg to the weak wliich is often rai.sunder- 
stO(.Kl, abused, and pre3'ed upon by the feeble. She kne^c that lie 
told lies hv the liundied, and pilfered when ho could, and liad no 
more real lieort in him than tie* red and white piiiupkiu that keeps 
tbfi Ix'auty of its quaint shell wliil.st the summer sun has sucked 
up all its pulp iiHido it. Vet he w as loving and lovable in bis 
own way, and Musa, w ho thought he loved her, was glad to see 
him always as she was glad to see the birds and fiowers. 

They were more truly her companions, bowevcr, than be. 
Slie w as always in the air, except when the sudden and frequent 
storms of the Marerama drove lier ]>erforce into the shelter of the 
sepulchre, although the ^ bolt-hurling gods’ of the tempests had 
no terror for her as they had had for the T3Trheiuan multitude 
who liad seen divine w rath iu evety electric Hash, and heard im- 
precation and prophecy in every roll of thunder tliat echoed from 
the Apennine to the Ciuiiuian liills. 

The wdiite straight rain, the slanting wind-blowm showers, the 
blackness of hurr3dng storm-cliarged cloud, the strange yellow 
light that made the leaves look like foliage cast in copper and the 
skies lilce a vault of brass, the ominous Itiss and sliriek of the 
wind that made the slow bullaloes gallop fast with fear, and 
tilled the air wdth the hurrying wdngs of frightened birds, all 
these were to her only as the sound of trumpet and the smell of 
powder to the war-horse. The storms were fierce and swift, and 
rent like a veil the dro^vsy languor and heat of the usual atmo- 
sphere. She would see tliem coming over the sea from the west 
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at sunset^ or gatheii^ altovo the southern horizo^ where the Botaau 
Cam^gna and the Pontine marshes were steaming with Tapour. 

"When the autumn arrived, she was undismayed hy the pros- 
pect of winter there, althou^jh she felt afraid that it would he 
more difficult to keep out of sight of men in the season when the 
Waterfowl and the roebuck and the boar were hunted from dawn 
to twilight in their native haunts. 

At this time of the year, too, the flocks came down from the 
mountains, footsore, travel-tired, with the shepherd and his 
woman and children behind them footsore also, and the white 
dogs that were kin to Leone running among the bleating sheep. 
She saw these travelling tribes more than once; dusty jaded 
crowds moving slowly over the marsh and moor. Tho shepherds 
are solitary and sullen people for the most part, and instead of a 
crook they often have a carbine. She avoided thorn and let them 
pass on southwaftl to the rich low pastures, afraid that if they 
knew of her retreat they might rob her of it. As little did she 
like the himters who harried tho boar in his brake and shot the 
wildfowl in the marshes. What harm did those wild boars do, 
living on the roots of the earth and the acorns, or the lovely green- 
throated drake of the swamp floating his little day away amongst 
the weeds and lilies ? 

Except these, there wore not many new-c^unors to f(‘ar, her own 
immediate portion in tho Etru^'an kingilom was so over-grown 
with thickets and low timber and matted parasites that 
walking was almost impracticable, and a bill-liook woo needed at 
almost every step, and tho quagmires and swamps fliat separated 
it from the vast grain fields to tho north deterred all save the 
boldest, and the hardiest from adventuring there 

It never occurred to her that her life would alter. Of love 
she knew nothing, and marriage, when she thought about it, 
seemed to her, as she had said to Audieino, an unequal and unjust 
dividon of toil. 

Her only fear of mou was lest, if they know of her beloved 
tombs, they might drive her out and rifle them of tho bronze and 
the potteiy ns the galley-slave had done of the gold. It was for that 
reason alone that she scanned the horizon with tho keenness of the 
roebuck, and fled at any suiuid of steps into the shelter of the thorny 
coverts with the sdlf-preserving instinct of the mountain hare. 

The chill seasoji was at hand, but sbe was not much in awe of 
it ; she was only afraid lest those sportsmen w'hose gims echoed 
over the lonely wastes, or the lahourers from the north who 
passed on their way to level some remnant of sacred wood or of 
historic forest, should see her and wonder and talk, 
fiti* She grew leaned in all the ways of nature, and, could she 
nigh\ told or written all she saw, would have lent much to the 
of Klbi. knowlege of fauna and of flora. In proportion as she 

So tiKb so she grew familiar with and endeared to the 
by that seuc 
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ktasisAodlbil^tKat lUled the xaoorUnd with iimocent ]^| afid 
with as deep an interest as ever the Etruscan priests had watphsd 
them^ to fbrecast from them augury of the future^ did she wiitch in 
awe and ecstasy that miracle — perhaps of all the greHtest miracle*^ 
of nature, the migration of the winged nations of the air* 

Bhe did not Imow what these flights meant, hut she ohserred 
and pondered on them with intense curiosity and interest as the 
winged tribes changed their feeding grounds, and came, and went ; 
the northern birds arriving as the songsters of the south fled. 

A triangle of silvery grey would float slowly down the yellow 
light of closing day ; it -was the phalanx of the storks passing over 
the country without resting there; wisely distrusting the laud 
beyond all others fatal to all birds. Less wise, though usually so 
cautious in his ways, there flew here in large hands the bright and 
gracious lapwing from the frozen canals of the Low Countries 
and the German forests covered deep in snow, p 

In a waving line, graceful against the sj^ as the sway of a 
reed against the water, a hand of the glossy ibis ,%ould go hy on 
their aerial voyage to Egypt or to India, l^he crows sailed over 
her head from Switzerland or Sweden, not pausing, or, if pausing 
at. all, dropping on tlio moor for a few days of rest only, and going 
straight towards the Soudan or the Blue Nile. The ever-wandering 
quails fell, in autumn asiu spring, panting and exhausted inmiliioUs 
on the beach and turf, so strangely iU-fittcd hy nature for the long, 
almost peri)etual, flight that nature impelled them to undertake. 

There would break upon tlie silence of the moors at night a 
sound as of flames crackling and hissing over dry turf and through 
dry wood ; and it was hut the noise of a mile-long troop of wud 
ducks coming from the I’olar seas to the Tuscan lagoons. 

The kitUwake and the tarn and the storm swalloW forsook 
their Finnish fjords and Greenland roclcs to come and fish in the 
blue Ligurian waves. The graceful and vivacious actodroma, and 
the trustful sanderling, alighted here in simple good faith to 
escape the death grip of the Arctic ice. The clieery godwits settled 
upon sea or sand, and looked like clouds of silvery smoke touched 
by red rays of flame. The shore was peopled with the feathered 
exiles of the north, whilst, inland, tlio common buzzards arrived 
wiili the first gold of autumn to wage war on rats and snakes in 
honest open combat; the superb merganser^^pread lis bright 
plumage to the sun and surf of this unfamiliar shore; and the 
sea-mow less confidently trusted himself to the south-west sands, 
where the aloe, and the hesjieris, and many an unknown thing 
growing there, startled him as he made for the inland pools and 
streams. The laughing-mew and the stream-s'wallow sought the 
shelter of the rushes and the reeds, and most of the family of the 
gulls were to be seen upon the wing above the shallows wWre sea 
and river blended. More rarely, and alone, might perchance be 
seen the northern oyster-catcher (misnamed) hunting his worms 
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aiH^ tiny Bah ia the shidlowB of the shore^ meeting pemhtnoe the 
merry tumstone bent on the same quest, but never wetting his 
slencfer feet more than by contact with wet pebbles he was com- 
pelled to do. Whilst, by the side of the pobr piscatricides, with 
their plumage of snow-white or grey, there were along the line of 
the breaking waves, and oftener beside the shallows of the swamps, 
slender and lofty shapes of radiant rose colour, bending their slim 
long necks, lithe as wands of willow, or standing motionless and 
dreaming in the wintry sunshine on the sands; they were the 
damingoes. 

Some of thorn live all the j'oar round here, as in Sicily or Sar- 
dinia, but these are not numerous ; in lai'ge immbors they only 
arrive in tlie cold weather, to depart on the wings of the flrst 
March wind. 

Though they are bo shy of human eyes, slie had seen them 
ever since she had been old enough to come hero, and she had 
always fancied that they were half flower half bird ; no heart of a 
June rose or cluster of rose-laurel blossoms has ever more lovely 
crimsons, more delicate flush of colour, than the pJtcstiicopterus 
ro8eu8 of Egypt and of Asia. Flying, the flamirigiX'S are like a 
sunset cloud ; walking, they are like slender spirals of flame tra- 
versing the curling foam. When one looks on them across black 
lines of storm-blown reeds on a November morning in the marshes, 
as their long throats twist in the air with llie flexile motion of the 
snake, the grace of a lily blown by the wind, one thinks of Thebes, 
of Babylon, of the gorgeous Persia of Xerxes, of the lascivious 
Egypt of the Ptolemies. 

The world has grown grey and joyless in the tw iiight of age 
and fatigue, hut these birds keep the colour of its morning. Eos 
has kissed them. 

Farther inland yet, the jays came, saddeiied and stupid, as all 
these little travellers are when they first arrive in a strange country, 
missing their dark pine forests of Scandinavia, of Lithuitnia, of 
Thuringia. W'ith them there came the redwings, the redstarts, 
the redbreasts from the mountains, and from fuHher afield, the 
English and French robin, dearest, cheeriest, brightest, kindest of 
little birds, and even tbe robin was sorrowful and timid at the 
first, though, soon pluckiog up his gallant little spirit, lie sang 
upon a myrtle spray as gaily^ on liis native hawthorn branch or 
apple bough in Westmoreland or Calvados. 

All these and many more she w'atclied as they came, singly, or 
in bands, according to their habits, upon the chilly wind that blew 
from their native north countries. 

In the moorland ponds and the marsh rivulets there were the 
persecuted coots with her all the year round, the water-hens, too, 
lu their demure garb of olive-hrown and grey, and their brilliant 
relative the beautiful porphyrion, showing the sapphires and the 
rubies of his feathers in all seasons, amidst the white vapours of a 
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wintry dawn as amidst the gold of the pond-marigolds in mid* 
summery and oyer all the land, all seasons through, the red-legged 
partridges ran under the cistus and rosemary they best love, and the 
cushats, though their voices were mute, stayed at home and braved 
the autumn rains and winter sea- fogs that stretched to the moun- 
tain’s foot. 

All these innocent and most lovely creatures had cruel foes ; 
cruellest foe of all the pitiless snarer or sportsman who had no 
better aim in his own miserable life than to slaughter these lives 
that were so much lovelier than his own. 

But the moors are vast, and vast the meadows virgin of the 
scythe, and vtist the labyrinths of forests and of undergrowth 
stretching at the mountain’s foot. There was many a lagoon, 
where never other voices than the birds’ were heard ; there was 
many a league of woodland, where the thorns of the firebush and 
the sloe and the tangle of matted vegetation made impenetrable 
barriers to the greed of trappers. 

When the boats came at night with the lantdims to daze and 
bewilder the roosting wild ducks, and the cowardly showers of 
shot fell like bail on the unrefristing myriads, Musa could do nothing ; 
she could only listen with throbbing heart and clenching hands, 
and laugh aloud in derision to think that men called the hill-fox a 
robber and the faloou bird of prey. But v^hen she found the nets 
stretched across tlio pools, and tlie paratoio set on the turf, and the 
setters of these had gone away for the night, fearing the deadly 
vapours of the soil, then she, seeing these fell things at twilight, 
and not being afraid, would wait and go without sleep, and when 
the night was fully down, and the invaders of the birds’ kingdom 
had gone to some distant knot of houses on the hillside or the 
shorts, or to some shepherd's hut, she w^ould work her hardest at the 
snares, pulling up the stakes from the ground, dragging the huge 
nets out of the \vater, liscking down with her hatchet the poles, 
and desiro3dng all she could destroy of those treacherous engines. 

if the men had ever suspected her, if they had ever returned 
iTefore dawm and come upon her at her work of demolition, they 
would have shot her in all probability, as they would have shot the 
poor birds, and with no more scruple or remorse after it. She 
knew that very well ; but her love of tlio soft wild things of lagoon 
and woodland was stronger than selfillllve, and the hold blood that 
filled her veins was vrarra Avith ple^ure as she strained at the 
wood or the cordage of the great traps closing in the mouths of 
streams, or drawn round the sleeping places of the unconscious 
palmipedes. 

It was not often that she had the chance of saving her feathered 
friends, for not very often did the snarers leave their prey, hut 
whenever the power came in her way she made use of it, and 
whenever she saw ill-looking fellows, strangers or natives, coming 
in upon the territory which she regarded as the birds’ and beast? 
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ImB aloiie^ ahe followed iliem imseeii^ ereepiflg woA&i tke 
the upl&tids, and the cene-^btakes of theeim^ps^ to 
n^teh tiheir ohoito of place, and foil their eiforte if ahe could. 

To a anaret of birds she would have had no more mercy than ha 
wmdd have had to her, if he had known what she was about ; and 

had almost as much scorn for the so-called sportsmen, hiding 
amongst the reeds to take the bright porphyiion unawares, or 
steering their boat through water strewn witn a thousand dead and 
dying coots. 

ller watching of the sea and land birds, and her care oyer them, 
made the absorbing interest of her lonely lifef Her wants were 
60 few that they were soon provided for, and almost all the day 
long she could pass in the open air; like IloiTow, she did not fear 
* nature’s clean hath, the kindly rain.’ When she went home drip- 
ping with water, she changed her clothes, lighted a wood fire, and 
was none the worse. Leone shook himself, and slept after the 
rain, and so did she. 

In that free life she grew still taller and still stronger, slender 
and supple, and fit model for a young Artemis, had any sculptor 
been there to copy the fine and graceful lines of her limbs in 
the modelling clay that comes from Tiber. 

She, like the flittermouse, passed the winter there ns tranquil as 
though beside Joconda’s hearth ; nay, more tranquil, for in her old 
home the constraint of severe habits, the enforced household labours, 
and the squalor and the sickness of the people round had been irk- 
some and painful to her. Here she was sole possessor of her 
painted chambers, and without had the wide moors and the 
clue sea to roam over as she would. 

Even the sea was kind to her ; for one night, when there was a 
great storm and she sat beside her fire in the warrior’s sepulchre, 
Ij«one bowling by the kennel tomb where the I^triiscau dog’s ashes 
lav, there was a barque wrecked a mile or so down the coast ; and 
when the weather cleared on the third day— for the white squalls 
of violent wind and rain upon these waters usually last three days 
— ^he went down to the beach to see the bps, that was sobbing still 
like a child after vain passion, and washed up upon the driftwood 
and the glass-wrack oi the rocks, she found a little boat bruised, 
but still serviceable ; doubtless belonging to the lost brig that had 
foundered with all handiU^ the dark grim peaks of Monte 
Argentaro. . ^ 

It was fintsam and jetsam, and she took it as a sea-gift. 

It was light and shapely, and its o.irs were in it. She 
dumbly thanked God for it ; having a real boat, for what she had 
made for herself was hut an awkw^ard and unseaworthy tub, 
she felt as though wings had grown upon her shoulders. 
The sea seemed to be all her own, as it nad seemed to the 
Tyrrhene pirates three thousand years before to be theirs and none 
owem. 
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She Wftsae thsbkful as a dog ; she dragged her tmsore^p ow 
the rocks out of the wet sand in which it was hedded bows oowiH 
ward, and hid it in a little aperture she knew of in the ciifPs within 
ft few Yards of the water. 

with this boat for her use when she would, she fblt strong and 
free as any osprey. It was another means of livelihood also ; dbe 
could malm a net, and catch a dsh, as well as any man of the sea ham* 
lets ; in the hill-villages they never tasted fish, their few folk were 
too far off and too lazy by far to drag their limbs a dozen miles 
down to the beach at any time, and the shore folk were too indolent 
and too feeble to ^^o to them. But she, who was neither idle nor 
weak, determined to carry fish to the hovels of the plains and hills 
if she were ever pressed for hunger, and get their bread and dead 
goat’s flesh in return. So she said to herself as she hauled up the 
boat over the stones, though she would never take the lives even of 
the fish if she could help it. And slie felt satisfied, having her 
future thus provided for \ it seemed to her as if she^ could live thus 
so easily all her days. 

With the winter, she clothed herself in tbe warm, thick, woollen 
clothes made of lamb’s wool that Joconda had woven for her ; and 
at uight, when rain, like the rain of the tropics, poured on the 
sandstoue rock that made her roof, and was sweeping in sheets of 
water over Maremma from mountain to sea, she span at her wh^l, 
as Tanaquil had done before her, by the low light of one oil wick 
burning in the lofty candolahra whose like had charmed the delicate 
and lofty taste of Sappho’s Hellas. 

Sometimes a snowstorm would sweep over the moors and the 
sea ; sometimes the broad lagoon, formed where the marsh waters 
joined the salt pools in the sand, wms one mass of boiling, wind* 
lashed, turgid, yellow froth ; sometimes thunder rolled and blue 
lightning llamed above the bare peaks and crags of the easterly 
mountains, and a darkness that could he felt descended at noon- 
tide on Mai*emma as on the land of the plagues ; sometimes, rarest 
of all, there was the film of frost on all the moors, and the terns 
and smews had to tap with their bills at a sheet of ice on their 
tarns and streams, and fancied themselves bock in their own 
Greenland or Siberia, 

Blit rough weather, and wet weather, were the portion rather 
of autumn than of winter, and for the|||08t part the sun shone above 
the Arctic birds that had come southward for shelter, and upon 
the child of Satumino gathering the fallen wood ofi* the moor, or 
driving hex little boat through surf and spray. The winter-time 
was short — shorter than counted by the solstice— for by the turn 
of the new year the com was springing and covering, like a thin 
green cloud, all the vast plains to the north ; and on the yet vaster 
grass lands, where no foot of a ploughman or hand of a mower 
was ever known, under the gauze veil of the rime fifost, the bulbs 
of the wild crocus and the wild narcissus began to feel their trust- 
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ful way upward through the earth like little children timid in the 
dark, yet confident "because they think that God is near. 

Then, in those still, starlit nights, cleared by the magic wand of 
the frost till all the lustrous sky seemed aliTe with throbbing light, 
Musa would leave her hearth and lamp and go up into the air, and 
stand and look at the silent procession of those distant worlds of 
which none had ever told her anjlhiiig. 

She bad no conception what they were. She knew that fisher- 
men and mariners steered by them all night long, and that was all 
she knew. 

The gorgeous constellalion of Perseus hung above the sea, and 
over the weird peaks of lOlba the great star Aldebarau burned ; the 
Golden PlougbjRvaB driven on its hery way down the north-eastern 
heavens ; above the great south moors, far down in the purple niglit, 
where Rome was, there flamed Orion, and straight above Jier head, 
in the zeuith, Auriga shone, holding in his hand Zeta and Eta, the 
dreaded storm -hriiigcrs of the Greeks. To her they had neither 
name nor message, yet she would stand and gaze at them for 
hoiu's. Surely they could not burn there only that ships might 
steer ? 

Her only idea of tliem W'as inspinal by the songs of the 
Maremmano people which call on Hespera to help their loves as on 
a living spiiut, and hymn the star that has an angel by its side, a 
young angel — anyiolin '' — attending it always on its path 
thiough the sliining heavens ; a gracelul fancy, which took root as 
a fact in her bcdief, so that she w'’t)uld gravely gaze upward for 
hours, trying to see the winged servitors of the consleilations ; and 
sometimes she grew angry with them, thinking, ^ are tiUTe so many 
angels, cannot they warn the lartane oft’ the shoals ; cannot they 
stoop and let a light shine on the sea w^hen tlieir stars are covered 
and the boats go aground in the dark ? ’ 

The planets and the stars were as great a pt‘rplexiiy to her as 
the birds, and much hjss constdatioii. 

Every one know's (or at least every one who takes thought of 
these things, which, perhaps, is a small minority) that to see birds 
ill their own homes is difticult. The nest of the blackhead is made 
so like in hue to the thonibusli it rests on, the nest of the cisticola 
is woven so wisely amongst the rushes of the wabu-side, the llight 
is so swdft, the vigilance is ^ great, the feathers are so ol'ten so like 
the browm of th§ bark or the grey-green of the sedges, that even 
the quifdiest eve may see but little of them, and even the gold of 
the'^>riole and the blue of the magnificent chough may escape de- 
tectioiJ Ibe shadows of the woods. But with tenderness for 
them ani^ patience they may be traced in their daily ways and 
wandering’s^ lives repay attention to them so delightfully 

as do theliveiS of the birds. 

She was heiS^®^^ much a native of the woods, she was as 
motionless as the himself beside a stream, she w'as m 
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solitary and as waiy of men as the woodpecker, she was so heedful 
never to disturb a nest, or startle a callow brood ; and as her 
recompense she grew as acquainted and familiar with the winged 
trills as was ever Audubon or Naumann. She had not their 
knowledge, indeed, but she had more than their love. Wlien the 
paturalist fires on a eanderliiig or a bunting, he may be n man of 
^science and culture, but he is no lover of birds. 

Musa knew very few even of the common names of either the 
flowers or the birds ; of their names in men’s books she knew not 
'one, hut she Imew the look and the season of every blossom that 
blew, and she knew the haunts and the habits of most of the singers, 
and the divers, and the many creatures that made populous the 
wastes around her, and at night could tell by the itemor of their 
flight whether the barn-owl or the Athene Noctua went past her, 
whether the wild-duck was going through the shadows or the 
night-loving plover. 

She knew the northern birds went away with the first warm 
wind of February ; she had every year since she cduld remember 
seen the gulls, and gannets, and storm-swallows, and all their con- 
geners, take their flight due north, never to return until winter 
returned too. 

She missed the timid and yet bold creatures of the Pole, 
after which the people of Santa Tarsilla had named her ; and she 
liad miss<‘d the little red birds of the north witli their tiny sweet 
song, piping when the fuii melody of the nightingale was mute. 

Blit whilst the slcy was full of storm clouds and the sea of froth 
and foam, and the snow was still half-way down tlie sides of the 
black Argentaro I’ocks, and w'holly clothed the Apennines, she was 
cheered by the glad exubcraTit chatter of the dauntless starling. 

Then, as the year grew a little older, and tlie blackthorn of 
the brakes grew white with blossom bt^foro the leaf, and the green 
silent wolds that enwrapped the dead cities and the dead nations 
were rosy, and ])iirple, and lilac A^ith the springing of the 
anemones; then, though the little robin no n»ore showed his red 
waistcoat uiuh'r the myrtle scrub, in the stead of him and his came 
back the truants, the birds which, by the law laid down by 
naturalists, could claim the country as a home, since it was there 
they made their nests. 

Why some went, some stayed, w-fs a strange, unending pe?-- 
plexity to Musa, and a perplexity iiideedit is. 

Why does the blue thnisli stay on the same spot all the year 
long and all the years he lives P and why does his brother the stone 
thrush go ofl’ on autumnal cquinoxials as far as the White Nile? 
Why indeed ? The birds can laugh at science ; their secrets none 
ah all know. 

Musa sorely missed her friends of winter, but the budding of the 
crocus and the daffodil brought her many others in their stead, and 
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sooea sbe grew reconciled to tUe new coiners and knew tbeir loolft 
and haunts and ways as well as those of their predecessors. 

With earliest hmk of the year the red buzzard catne, so much 
more cowardly aiui cruel than his cousin the python-slayer, tp 
watch all the slimmer long wai'ily amidst the watei^stars, and tM 
pond plaintaiu, to seize some unwary moorhen, or snatch a coof 
away as she brought the rushes together to begin a home. 

All the moist ground that stretched for leagues on leagues 
southward, ground that trembled with water as human eyes will 
do with unshed tears, was covered with little feathered people who 
loved the marsh, and pool, and found health and nourishment 
where men found death. 

There the thrush bung his nest upon a bulrush, lining it 
with cobwebs and with shred rosemary as softly as a lady sleeps on 
down ; tliere the bearded titmouse would slumher upon a reed, 
covering tenderly with his wing the female he loved so well ; 
there the pewits and the finches, and the chats, and the cricket 
singers, and the grasshopper warblers, and all the multitudes of 
oseines fluttered and flirted, and darted and dived, and mode the 
lontly wastes mirthful and peopled. The lisher-heron, as timid a 
solitaiy as any that the Thebaid knew, walked by choice rather 
beside the brackish pools where fresh and saltwater mot, or along 
the white line of the rippling surf, eyes downward and head bent, 
meditative, melancholy, and absorbed. The sheldrake shared his 
taste for those saline sliallot^s where the salt chih-marsli and the 
pungent sea-rush throve, which have defied and made tho despair 
of all engineering sldll from the days of the Jiitniscans ; an l Musa 
grew well acquainted with him on the soaked sand where the 
many streams of her moorland triclded together, and formed, with 
the in-running sea, a broad, shining, reed}*' mere — the breeding- 
place of many a noxious vapour, but the delight of her and of the 
birds. 

When the asphodel was all golden and white over the green 
deserts of Southeni Marerama, and she left the sea-shore for the 
inland charm of fresh-born vegetalion, and the undergrowth was 
like snow with the laurestinus flowers, and the thyme and the 
basil began to bt' dewy and fragrant underneath her feel, she found, 
the fieldfares that had come from Nubian sands, and the tiny fly- 
catcher that was putting on his ruby coat for spring-time and for 
courting, and the sopg-sparrow busy building his high nest in some 
solitary pine and lining it solidly with bark-fibre or with fish 
scales, audJihe bush-singer hanging his ujX)n a branch of thom or 
under clods leaves of myrtle, and the red-breasted shrike darting 
on butterflies and locusts as the falcons on the herons, and the bee- 
eater falling through the bright air on his prey, and the green 
woodpecker drilling a citadel for himself in tho stem of a dwarf 
cork tree, and the hoopoes patiently following the buffaloes’ slow 
marcb,. and the blue nut-thatch holding his seed beneath his claw 
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an A dog holds a bone under bb foot, and Lis cousdns the sitim of the 
rosy tauS descending tree trunks foremost, and the woodlark 
making music from a tuft of rosemary or broom, clearer and sweeter 
than Ime love songs of any lute ; and with these countless others, 
too many to name the half of, and Philomel herself for ever pouring 
her heart out in rapture, as she does all day long and all night 
long from the first Lenten lily to the last midsummer rose. 

Altogether they made such a jocund company upon these nn- 
- known and silent wastes that it was the saddest pity that Miltou 
and Shakespeare and Shelley could not awake and come and hear. 
Oftentimes in such a place one longs for them, and wonders as the 
children wonder of the flowers that die with summer — where are 
they gone P 0 

She had the heaven-bom faculty of observation of the poets, 
and she had that instinct of delight in natural beauty which made 
Linnseus fall on bis knees before the English gorse and thank God 
for having made so beautiful a tiling. This child of the foolish and 
sensual ^rapia and of the murderer Mastama w^asra poet at heart ; 
in another land, and under other circumstances, the world might 
have heard of her and have hearkened as eagerly to her as the 
people of Santa Tarsilla had listened to her singing. Had study 
and wise companionship been given to her she might have found 
utterance for all the tnoiights and fancif's, the dreams and the 
affections, that thronged on her amidst the woods and on the 
sea, but left her dumb and moved to a mute joy, keen almost to 
pain. 

In a freer and a gladder day than hers, in time of Urhinaii or 
Florentine or Venetian greatness, she might have forced her own 
way up lo light and learning, and made the heaven of some great 
soul, and been crowned with the golden laurel on the Capitol. 

As it was, her sympathies and her imaginings spent tliemselves 
in solitary song as she made the old string of the lute throb in low 
cadence when she sat solitarj' by her hearth on the rock floor of the 
grave j and out of doors her eyes filled apd her lips laughed when 
she wandered through the leafy land and found the warbler’s nest 
hung upon the reeds, or the first branching asphodel in flower. 
She could not have told why these made her happy, why she could 
watch for half a day untired the little wren building where the 
gladwyii blossomed on the water’s edge. It was only human life 
that hurt her, embittered her, and filled her with hatred of it. 

As she walked one golden noon by the Sasso Scritto, clothed 
with its myrtle and thyme and its quaint cacti that later ^uld bear 
their purple heads of fruit, the shining sea beside her, fcd above 
her the bold arbutus-covered heights, with the Uttle bells of the 
sheep sounding on their sides, she saw a la^e fish, radiant as a 
gem, with eyes like nihies. Some men had it ; a hook was in its 
golden gills, and they had tied its taii to the hook so that it couM 
not stir, and they had put it in a pail of water that it might not 
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die too quickly, die ere they could sell it. A little further on she 
saw a large green and gold snake, one of the most harmless of all 
earth’s creatures, that only asked to creep into the sunshine, to 
deep in its hole in the rock, to live out its snort, innocent life under 
the honey smell of the rosemary ; the same men stoned it to death, 
heaping the pebbles and broken sandstone on it, and it perished 
slowly in long agony, being large and tenacious of life. Yet a little 
further on, again, she saw a big, square trap of netting, with a 
blinded chaflinch as decoy. The trap was full of birds, some fifty 
or sixty of them, all kinds of birds, from the plain brown minstrel, 
beloved of the poets, to the merry and amber-winged oriole, from 
the dark grey or russet-bodied fly-catcher and whinchat to the 
glossy and handsome jay, cheated and caught as he was going hack 
to the north ; they had been trapped and would ho strung on a 
string and sold for a copper coin the dozen ; and of many of them 
the wings or the legs were broken and the eyes were already dim. 
The men who had taken them were seated on the thymy turf, 
grinning like apes, with pipes in their mouths and a flask of wine 
between their knees. 

She passed on, helpless. 

She thought of words that Joconda had once quoted to her, 
words which said that men ere made in Gods likeness I 

In the loneliness and meditation of her life the pity of her na- 
ture deepened, and her scorn of cr)wardice grow still stj*ong('r. She 
was brave, self-reliant, and tend('rto all those rreatinvs whom the 
human race, because it understands not their langunge, chooses to 
call dumb. Of the human beast she had not fear, but a great mis- 
trust. 

The short wdnter, the enchanting spring tide, came and vrent, 
and none had traced her to her hiding-place ; tho solitudes around 
had kept her harmless secret as they kept the mysteries of the 
buried multitud<‘S. The only creature she ever ei^oke to w’as liltlo 
Zeflerino, and he did not tell of her because he loved her herb soup, 
her pullet s eggs, her store of bilberries, her skill at finding edible 
mushrooms ; and she let him come and nibble when he would, 
squatting like a little faun upon the floor of the tomb, and holding 
some platter or bowl of the dead Etruscans tight in his brown 
hands. 


CriAFJ’ER XV. 

’Ht 

Dukixo this second summer that she passed upon the moors, early 
in a May morning, when she was out on the waters, there was a 
vessel standing on the shore ; a rare sight tliere, for, though many 
sailing ships and steamers passed in the oiling, no one of them ever 
came close in, unless it were a tartaua coastings much less did any 
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cast anchor anywhere nearer than Civita Vecchia one way, or 
Livorno the other. 

Thia vessel, however, a comely barque of Sicilian rig, a brig of 
some 100 tons, had paused in her course for her crew to ilsh, as in 
the clear water a shoal of tunny had been seen, and the nets had 
been thrown in amidst it. The men hailed her in her boat, and 
asked her some questions as to the soundings and the coast ; for 
there was a fog on the horizon, a white fog like a silver veil, and 
they thought it meant wind and water both, and they were 
strangers. 

She answered tliem willingly, for she thought well of all 
sailors ; and their skipper, a young fellow and handsome, whose 
first voyage it was on these seas, as he was of Palermo and had 
always traded eastward, pulled himself out to her in his long-boat, 
and threw into her little skiff’ some oranges and other fruit. As 
they were from a sailor she took them, and let him see her white 
sheil-like teeth in a smile like sunshine in a stoym. When she 
pulled her boat to shore, he pulled his too inland"; and when she 
stepped through the shallow water and the sands, he stepped 
beside her. 

lie was very handsome, -with a glowing, sun-warmed beauty, 
like one of his own Sicilian fruits. lie was but twenty-three 
years of age ; bis heart was warm, and his head was hot. He 
said to her: — 

' Maiden, where 1 come from the land is beautiful as the sea is; 
the shores laugh ; the hills are rich as a mother s breasts for her 
first-born ; men and women livti on fruit and wine, and song and 
love ; yet not in ray own Sicilia did ever I see so handsome a 
maiden as art thou 1 ' 

And tills he said in his own soft amatory Sic’^^n tongue, 
which is like the flow of honey from the lip of a ewei of gold. 

She looked straight at him and frowned a little. 

‘ I took your fruit, friend, because you gave me it with friend- 
liness ; if you clog it with lies, I wdll fling it in the waves.’ 

The iSicilian stared at her with his brown starry eyes ; then he 
laughed all over his face. 

‘ Lies ? I said never a truer word. But if it displease you, so 
much the wiser are you. Tell me, who are you P Nay, do tell 
me, I pray of j^ou.’ 

‘ I am no one,' said Musa, curtly. ‘ They call me the Muson- 
cella and the Velia. Go you back to your ship, and leave me to 
go home.’ « 

* Where is your home P ’ 

^ On the moors ; miles inland.’ 

' May I visit you there P ’ 

^No.’ 

He was silent a moment. Then lie spoke sigain with fire and force. 

*1 am a stranger, and ^ou answer me rightly. But listeh to 

£ 
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me one litite , Hay, t am an ^nest man. I am Banyio 
the m of Febo, of the house of Villamagno* 1 hare been a aea^, 
man all my days, and now t command the hrig yonder^ imd own 
part (^her too, my Mr Auslliatiice; as good a h^ as them sails on 
the high seas, ^amng with fruit as far as the misty cold notthpru 
cossta That is aQ. Butit is enough. 1 would not change with 
pxinoes. 1 am my own master ; and yonder^ in my island, ^ have 
withal to keep a wife in comfort. Now, Idpk you.if yon will be 
that wifh I wiU be a happy man. What say you r ’ 

He was only the rou^i skipper of a coaster that made the chief 
profits of her voyages Ibr her merchant owners, not for him. But 
Im was a Sicilian ; he had fire in his veins, fancy in his hrjun, 
passions in his heart ; he had been horn under the ilame and snow 
of the mighty Etna, he had been lulled to his sleep from 
infancy with the sound of the waters that wash the Golden Shell. 

He was a sailor ; a eon of rude Sicilian mariners ; hut love bad 
stricken him through the eyes, even as it struck great Dante, 
gallant Ariosto, and grave Betrarca. 

For in this land this sudden birth of love is still a truth ; a fact, 
like the gold in the lily’s heart or the red in the pomegranate’s 
flower. 

She stared at 1dm, half enraged, half amazed. Then she 
^ shrugged her shoulders with a gesturt3 of scorn and scepticism. 

Hio back and say that to your Sicilian maidens, lou remind 
me W'ell that I have spoken loo Jong to a stranger.’ 

Then she slioik his fruits down on to the sands, and turned her 
hack on him, and began to walk homeward with the dog, who had 
been in lier boat beside her. The sailor ^vas stung and wounded, 
yet he approved her. lie stepped quickly on too, and kept pace 
with her a moment. 

^ As Gesu lives I speak in seriousness, and sviTar you honest 
love. One flash of your eyes to mine was enougli ; that is how we 
love in Sicilia. My eyes to your heart say nothing, alas ! alas ! 
But this 1 swear to you, oh cruel one and unjust ! I pass by here 
in four months' time with my cargo from the Scotch snores. Here 
I will land, and, if you will meet m^, 1 will, say the same again, 
and you shall go back \vith me to my isle, and we will biiild you 
a nest in the fig-tree and the cactus-hedge of my own shore. 
There is my hand on it, as I am Daniello, son of Febo, of the 
house of Villamagna.* 

He stood before her on the lonely beach, and held out his hand; 
he looked eager and passionate, and youthful and handsome as a 
young sea-god. 

But be failed to touch her. 

Her eyes laughed with incredulous scorn. 

‘In four months— " we wdll see,’ she said with the same in|radu- 
lity in her accent as in her glance. 

‘In four months you shall see,’ said the sailor, with sup* 





pressed and * Oh^ maiden, wi|J;i whom have yon dwelt 
that you have a heart like a etone to a mati p ’ 

‘ \^at matters it P * she said, with a ahrag of her shoulders 
once more. 

Her ml was dumh and blind as yet ; she ooaM not understand; 
she tboofrht him mad, or in joke, 

* It will matter to you also, some day,’ said tbeBidliansldppeT. 
* Will yon promise to be here on the beach this day ^ iour 

may, 

' Not I,’ she answered him ; ^ if you want, to see me, then you 
may find me. But you will hot.’ 

‘I will find you,’ he said passionately; ‘you hare said they 
call you a sea-bird and the Musoncella.* 

But em he spoke she had taken to flight ; ^oing over the moist, 
red, moss-eaten earth as the wary lapwing skims it when the nets 
are spread in his sight. He couM have fcfllowed her, for he vras 
young and fleet, but a sense of ewe and of timidity withheld him. 
He looked after her a little while, then lie went back to his good 

It made no impression on Musa ; her senses were unaw^akened, 
like the sting of the liee that lies undeveloped in the alveole ; and 
her emotions wore more quickly moved to anger than to pity. She 
ran on like? a young ostrich who bears the negroes after it, and felt 
no safety till she had plunged once more into the friendly twilight 
of her home. 

No thought of the future troubled her. 

If the charcoal-burners never drove her out, or the shepherds 
never found her rei'iige and maltreated her, she feared nothing. It 
seemed to her that she would live on for hundreds of years, so, ia 
that calm unending solitude, in that dreamful quiet place. 


CHAPTER XVL 

MitAKWiriLE that morning, Zirlo, lying on the 'wild thyme and 
grass, was accosted by two strangers who were wandering over the 
moors on a vain quest for an Etruscan city, which was marked on 
old maps as lying to the south of San Lionardo. 

These persons looked dowm on to the little faun-like figure of 
the shaggy child and Lis upraised pretty face, and said to him: 
‘ My little man, can you tell us of any buried tombs, or any great 
old walls, known hereabouts P ’ 

Zirlo rose up on his rosy feet and put lu$ hand up against Ms 
eyes as if he were dazzled by the sun, and he answerea at once and 
•tdPdily ; ‘ No ; I never heard of any such thing.’ 

* Try and think again. Look at this. It strengthens memoiT 

K 2 


months P ’ he pursued, 
here will I be.’ 


‘ Dome what winds and tides there 
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marvellousiyt If you cun lead us to any such old places under the 
ground, this shall be yours/ 

This was a broad silver coin — a whole scudo in solid silver ! 

Zirlo felt as if he were giddy. 

‘ There is no such place/ he stammered ; but his accent was 
unsteady and his eyes fastened on the silver bit glancing in the 
sun-rays. 

* There is such/ said the stranger with insistence, ^and I think 
yon know it very well, and if you will bring us to it this scudo 
shall be yours. Come, my little lad, you will earn it cheaply/ 

Zirlo grew red, grew pale, shuffled his feet on the turf, trembled, 
longed, feared, denied ; then longed again. 

* You will not hurt her if I show you ? ’ he said wistfully. 

The strangers laughed. 

'What should we hurt? We are only travellers, artists, 
arcbseologists. We will do no harm, little man ; we will only give 
you that money and as much again if you lead us aright.^ 

Zirlo was silent in an agony of hesitation. 

' It is a cave you want ? ’ he stammered, ' with coffins, and 
painted walls and pipkins strewn about ? ^ 

' Yes, yes,^ they said eagerly ; ' you know where to lead us. 
Come, go on, and wo will follow you. Your goats can come to no 
danger here in this solitude. \\ by are you doubting about such 
a simple thing ? ’ 

ZeflTeriuo grew very white, his hands clenched nervously 
together, his teeth cliatton'd a^' with cold ; he was afraid of his 
own perfidy and of l>er vengeance. But the silver scudo it 
tempted him os the ' Dio del (iro ’ tt?raprs alike in desolate country 
places as in crowded cities. What would it not buy ! The hoy, 
whose stomach was nev<T full, and whose appetite was always 
keen, shook with tlie intensity of liis longing. 

* And the place is as much mine as it is hers ; ’ he thought, 
with a sophism that came to him by nature. 

Yet she had trusted him, and slie had threatened him. 
Between bis desire and his dread the litllo fellow was like one 
torn in twain by wild horses. 

*1 dare not ! ^ he said at last, with a piteous sobbing and 
shivering. 

' You are afraid of the place ? ’ said his tempters, who were 
all the more eager tv> see it. * Well, money can buy courage as 
well as it can buy bread, or a pretence of it at any rate. Come, 
little man, and If you show us a true Etruscan tomb you shall 
have tw^o scudi. There I ’ 

ZIrlo'fi hands fell to his side. 

He -gave a little gasp, as though yielding up in sheer despera- 
tion his soul to the evil spirit. 

‘ 1 will take you/ he muttered between his little pearly teeth, and 
tiien he grew very cold, as cold as though it were midwinter ; and 
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he looked scared over his shoulder, fearful of seeing the fHend he 
was about to betray. 

‘ That is well/ said his unconscious corrupters, and they sent 
the little figure on before them across the brown solitudes of the 
autumnal moor. 

Zefierino walked as if he were dizzy and faint, and for a 
moment the blue belt of the sky spun round him in circles. 

He heard the strangers talking one to another in a strange 
tongue, and he heard all those words as though they were spoken 
in a dream, and his heart kept beating against his sides, and he 
kept saying to himself, * If she should have come back P * 

Still he walked on steadily for a space of two miles and more, 
always across the great green and purple moorland, and skirting 
the flowering marshes where the waters ran, and so coming out on to 
that wild growth 6f marucca and arbutus and myrtle scrub which 
hid from llio light of the sun the graves of tlic Etruscans, and of 
old Joconda. 

There he stopped and cleared away the branches and grasses 
which she w'as so careful to pull together over the entrance, and 
he laid hare to the view of the two strangers the first steps of the 
stone staircase. 

‘ It is down there. Now give me ! ^ ho said, stretching out his 
little feverish hand, wliich had all its fingers clutching and moving 
greedily like a mistnly old man’s. 

The stranger who liad always addressed him put two scudi in 
his palm with a sense of astoulslimeut and distaste. 

‘ Who would think that the money-lust lived even here in a 
baby goatherd ! ’ bo said, as Zirlo took to his heels and, with his 
little fist closed on the silver, tore headlong backward through the 
bryonies to the place where his flock were grazing. 

^ The dead whom we seek had that passion, and it is the only 
human passion that is immortal,’ said his companion. ' You were 
too quick to pay the greedy little imp; who knows w’h ether he has 
cheated us or not ? This may be hut a fox’s earth.’ 

^ Eoxes have no stairs, and we can soon see for ourselves,’ said 
the other, and he descended into the aperture and felt his w’ay 
down the steps, and at the foot of them stood still in surprise at 
the tomb that was Hiisa’s home. 

It was a grand tomb, he saw, Etruscan beyond doubt, and 
more perfect than most of these graves are when once the liglvt of 
day and the eyes of curious mortality have fallen on them and 
found them out beneath their veil of myrtle and of hay leaves. 

The stone biers, the stone chairs, tlie black pottery, the niche 
for the dog, the various paintings, all wore Etruscan beydnd ques- 
tion ; hut on the earthen floor there were the sticks and ashes of a 
spent fire ; in the platter and one of the cups there were milk and 
bread and wild fruits, in a corner were a spinning wheel and a 
mandoline. 
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^ Some one must live Here/ they seui one to another, and un^ 
derstood why the child had been so afnud to bring them to it, 

^Thia is a coffin of to-day!’ cried one of them« who had 
peaetrated into the tlurd chamber, where old Joconda lav. 

* Some one lives herei sleeps and oats here, and here buries his 
dead,’ said his companion. * A woman it must be, for here are 
female clothes and the distadV 

^ It is strange/ replied the other. ^ But it is a grand tomb, and 
ffiielv |Nreserved. Let us make sketches while we cau/ 

And they sat down and spread out the colours they carried 
with them, for they were both artists, and one was a scholar. 
The latter sketched the proportions of the chambers of death, and 
copied the strange figures of the dancing women, of the winged 
boys, of tbe lotus Bowers. The other made a drawing of the 
spinning wheel and the mandoline and the blackberry boughs that 
were thrown, full of berries, across an Etruscan dish, while a 
bronze lamp stood on the floor beside a bowl full of yellow marsh 
lilies. 

The one would serve for some ^and cartoon of an Etruscan 
marriage feast or burial banquet. The other would servo for some 
minute genre picture. 

Wben Musa returned from her headlong flight across the 
country, she saw at the first glance that her careful screen of 
brushwood bad been disturbed. Supi)08ing that Zirlo hod so 
stirred it by his usual boisterous entrance, she descended tbe steps, 
thinking there to find her playmate. But Leone growled and 
looked at her for some word of command, and she saw instead of 
the child the two strangers, who were intent on examining the 
paintings of the walls. She had no conception of what the men 
were like; it was enough for her that they were human creatures, 
violators of her sanctuary and of the dead. 

She advanced to them with all her fact^, dark as the summer 
sides in tempest, and her eyes flashing like lightning. 

'How dare you. How dare you,’, slie cried with intense 
passion. 'All this is mine and iJuirs, You profane it, you 
blaspheme. Out of it I Out of it; or I will send the dog upon 
you 1 ’ 

The two men stared ai her, confused, and dimly almost doubts 
ing whether she were mortal, so sudden was her descent into the 
twilight of the cave, so burning and furious were her eyes and 

words. 

'Pardon us/ said one, with hesitation, 'Is thi^s Etruscan 
tomb your care in any way ? We did not know. We sought for 
a sepulchre that is marked on ancient maps. A little boy, a little 
goatherd, brought us here. If we ofiend — 

She turned very pale. 

* A goatherd ! Zirlo ? ’ 

* How should I know his name ? ’ said the stranger. ^ A liUb 
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bng*lialred, bar«-leg:ged fellow. I am grieved if -you are die^ 
tre^d, but flow were we to loiow P ^ 

^ Zirlo ! Zirlo ! * she smd e^in, with a bitter wondering sadness 
in the words that touched her listeners^ though thqr could not uhder* 
stand its cause; and thought she was but jealous of the custody of 
ilie tombs and of the silver scudi. 

^ If/ began one of them; holding out a French gold piece \ bttt 
bis very breath was caught and stopped by the girFs imperious 
gesture. 

* Get you gone or I i^all hurt you ! ’ she said; as she motioned 
to the st^Ts. ^ This is my house, my home, my temple, my grave, 
iny all t The hoy betray^ me. He is vile. Get you gone 1 * 

* She is mad,' they murmured one to another, awed by Her 
anger, which they could not comprehend, and dazsled by her 
htjau^. 

* Get you gone, or the dog shall tear you ! ' she said, with a 
passion tliat was tlie more intense because restrained. * The place 
IS mine. I am here with my dead. Get you gone ! ' 

' Ijet us go,’ said the men to each other, and thiOy did go, slowly, 
and looking back at her, and doubting still whether she were 
mortal, and, if mortal, mad. 

Mad, surely I ' they said one to the other, and one of them 
added ; — 

* It is best to humour her. But "vvo will go back again. She 
is beautiful. It must be she who owns the spinning wheel and 
the guitar.' 

Iveft to herself she sat quite still, and hot tears gushed into her 
eyes. 

* Zirlo, Zirlo ! ’ she repeated. * And I loved him ! * 

There is no knife that cuts so sharply, and with such poisOned 
blade, as treachery. 

Time went over her head uncounted. She sat there lost in 
the intense pain that consumed her at this her first taste of the 
bitter-sweet apple of human confidence and friendship. 

She had inwted him and he had betrayed her. 

It s(}emed to her that fire ought to descend from the skies and 
smitt) him, and burn up his little, weak, false, worthless life. She 
did not know that if tliis vengeance overtook human falsehood the 
sides would be for ever as a scroll in flames. 

She sat there a long time motionless. Then she was seized 
wiih a deadly fear. Had they come for Joconda’s body ? 

She went into the third chamber, and there she found the 
w ooden cofiin untouched, the powers she had laid there undi^ 
turbed, and the lamp burning steadily. 

She left it, and ascended the stairs, and looked over the mooie. 

The day was dying down, and the grand led glory of the 
west blinded her for a moment as she looked on it from the gloom 
of (he tombs. There are no sunsets more gorgeous than those on the 
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flea of the Maremmai and their pomp of gold and purple ia a mockery 
of kings. 

This day the gold was burning behind a transparent cloud of 
dusky blue, and the scarlet, soft, yet intense as the colour of pome- 
granate flowers, glowed above it, and melted into the azure of the 
still shining slues- The moorlands were dark and hushed j the 
flea was the hue of the zenith. 

She looked, and her eyes filled. 

Then, far ofti very far off, she saw a little dark figure, black 
Against the ruby and the gold. All her rage sprang back into her 
Imrt, and she ground her teeth like a wolf. She wound her short 
and narrow skirt about her limbs, and with bare feet and bare 
shoulders leaped across the grass and ran like q greyhound. 

He was half a mile oil*. In his babyish cunning he thought 
that if he were near at hand with his goats, she would think him 
innocent. Seeing her, across the moorland, comiug towards him, 
swift and silent as the wind, his cunning deserted him, and his 
fear alone mastered him. Ho fled. 

She gained on him nearer and nearer. No fawn of those wild 
meadows was swifter on her feet than she ; she ran as the Greek 
girls ran of old in the arena, in the springtime of their lives and of 
the year. 

The dark clastic turf, the lightsome wood -moss, rebounded 
from her touch ; she sprang through the sunset glow of the air as 
the doe springs. 

The hoy, Jeadeii-footed with terror, and not fully braced os she 
was to the movement of his limbs, tumbled forwai’d raiher than 
ran, and in his blind and palsied terror gained no ground, but 
stumbled round and round in a circle. 

With every moment she drew nearer to him. He thought he 
felt her hands amidst Lis hair, her breath against his cheek, her 
Bteel upon his throat, lie put the silver coins that w ere the price 
of his treachery between his teeth, and his teeth clialtered so that 
he scarce could keep their hold upon the treasure for which be had 
lost his own soul and her trust and love. He ran on and on, 
falling forward in his terror, and plunging into watery grasses, 
slimy, and sinking under hipa. The glow faded, the sun had sunk 
to light the nether world It was night ; still ho ran on and on, 
and she ran in his wr.ke. At last, as the moon rose above the 
distant hills, she reached him, and he fell prone under her grasp. 

She stood over him, and to his terrified eyes she seemed to grow 
in stature and dilate until she touched the stars. 

^ You betrayed my shelter ! ’ she said again, and her hands fell 
on his sUoulders and she swayed him to and fro till the glitteriug 
vault of the night seemed to rock about him. 

* Oh, miserable ! ' she cried to him ; and the deep intense acorn 
of her voice seemed to roll like the notes of an organ over the 
•oUtary land. ^ You betrayed me for silver pieces as Judas be* i 
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trajed his Lord f Do you laiow that I could kill you, you meBu 
and wretched thii]^ ; you so email and so light, and I os strong as 
the buffalo f Do you know that I can dash out your brains on 
these etones, and hurl you dead into the eea, and wherefore should 
I not, you vile and faithless worm, viler than the adder and the 
newt P ^ 

As ehe spoke she swung him backwards and forwards, and he 
was dumb and blind with horror j his eyes gazed up into the sky, 
but saw nothing. 

He believed she would take his life. 

* I trusted you, I trusted you! ’ she said to him ; and it seemed 
to him os if her grasp were closing at his throat, and pressing the 
breath and the air and the life out of it. 

An unutterable terror kept him mute and motionless; the 
whiteness of the moonlight shone on his ghastly little face, and its 
abject fear stung her to disgust, that made her rage seem too high 
an honour to so cowardly a thing. 

She threw him off' her some distance, so th^ he fell heavily 
on the turf. 

‘ You are a traitor ! ’ she said ; and her voice rang loud through 
the night. * I will not hurt you. You are too vile. But come 
never in my s iglit. Breathe never the air I breathe. If you were 
dying, never would I lift a finger of mine to save you. I trusted 
you, 3 ’ou base, false, foolish, trembling thing, and you lost my trust 
for a silver coin ! Oh you fool, oh you fool I ' 

Then little ZIrlo, lying where she had flung him, saw her for 
a moment, sf'eming to him to touch the stars, and gather all their 
brilliancy about her hair and shoulders and luminous fire-flashing 
eves, and tlie night appeared to snatch hemp into itself, and a great 
darkness ft 'll Ijetween them, and be was all alone. 

Musa, convulsed witli passion that was still but half spent, went 
slowly away from the spot through tlie luminous air, and retraced 
her steps until once more she sat. in the shadow of those solemn 
chambers which now were hers no more, but opened to the world 
of men. 

A shudder of rage sliook her from head to foot; then sha 
bowed her head down upon her knees, and wept bitterly, 

8he had l^een betrayed. 

Kinder than treachery is the knife that severs the cord of life. 

It was her home, this temple of the dead, this sanctuary of the 
lonely moors that sheltered her and Joconda. 

It was her home, and stood in the stead to her of all those ties 
and defences which surround the lives of other female creatures. 
Here she had been safe; her only visitants the timid hai’e, the 
friendly goat, the winter-burrowing lizard, and the night-birds that 
love gloom and silence* 

Now all til at sweet calm sense of security was gone for ever, 
Strangers any day might come and disturb her and the dead in their 
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tacit amitjj and drive hevi aa they woald drive the leo^ ir$m ys 
hole in a tree^ or a fox from the refuge of the She hnew 

nowhere else to go in all the world ; she had no other h<niie,no 
ether Mends. 

The child knew that, and yet he had sold her for stiver 1 

As she sat in tlie darkness of these chambers^ where the 
moon-rayB could not come, she wondered that she had not killed 
him. 

What had he^d her hand P 

Not fear, of a surety, nor pity ; some awful sense of unutterable 
strength and scorn, set high above herself and him as the stars 
were, which had come upon her as^she had gazed up into the hril« 
liancy of the shining summer heavens. 


OHAPTEIl XVII. 

Ok the following morning she was sitting outside the tombs, plait* 
ing the hiodo,^ with her mind still darkened and her spirits still 
troubled by the treachery of ZefTerino. Her rage had been like a 
styptic, and in a measure bad cauterised the pain she felt, but it 
was sorrow as much as wrath that tilled her heart this morning; 
she had been fond of the child and had trusted him, and he had 
sold for silver her secret, her peace, her safety ; since all security 
for her depended, as she knew well, on no one being aware of the 
existence of the sepulchres. 

It was, therefore, with heavy and anxious thouglits that she 
plaited on at her rushes in the early day, whilst th€> bees buzzed 
about the vellow-flowered coronilla, and the jewel-like snakes 
crept harmlessly under the emerald leaves of the wake-robin. 

Her worst fears toolc definite shape as, between her and the 
glory of the morning rays, pouring down over the mountains behind 
her, there came a human figure. 

His back was to the sun and she could not discern his features, 
but there was that about him which made her sure it was one of 
those to whom Zirlo had sold her — ^the one who had spoken most 
to her. 

Her first instinct was ol flight, as it is that of tdl other moor* 
land creatures at sight of an invader of their solitudes. Her next 
was a bolder one ; *riie rose, thrust her plaiting down on the ground, 
and went forward to meet him. Her eyes blazed as they bad done 
tile night before ; her teeth were set. 

* IlDw dare you to come hither again ? ^ she shouted across the 
heather and the holy-thorn, the coronilla and broom, that ported 
him from her, ‘ How dare you P I forbade you. This land belongs 
to me. Get you gone, or I will force you to repent of it#' 

‘ &irpUi palu<icfm 



fkB stranger paused humbly and looked at her over the golden 
Hewers of the eoronilla and the broom. 

* May I speak one word to you ? ’ he said gently. 

The man who drew near her was about thirty years old ; he 
was tall and strongly made; his face was delicate and full of 
thought ; it had not much beauty, except that which was due to 
the luminance of expression, and the colour and largeness, of his 
clear blue eyes. It was a physiognomy strange to her, for it was 
entirely northern. 

• He came on as quickly as the prickly shrubs, and the creef^s 
til at laced them together, would allow him to do. He was looking 
at her with an expression of keen interest, and she stood awaiting 
him with knitted crows and dark Buspicious glances, ankle-deep in 
cinquefoil and saintfoin. 

* Are you not she whom the shore people call the Velia and the 
Musoncella ? * 

' Yes,^ she answered angrily ; * what is that to vou ? * 

^ It is much,’ he said gently, being as fearfuf of her taking 
flight ere she could hear him as the bird-catcher ©of alarming the 
lapwing when it is turning its crested head in innocent curiosity 
to the nets he spreads. * It is much. I will tell you who I am— 
I am the grandson of Joachim Sanctis.’ 

All the rage and the imperious scorn went out of her face ; 
she was amazed and aw ed. 

^You are of her people!’ she said under her breath; then, 
with the lapwdng’s caution, she drew back her momentarily 
awakened sympathies. 

^ Maybe you only lie,’ she said with impatience. ' Any one on 
the shore knows that I lived with Joconda. It is very easy to 
say this ; and you crept into my house yesterday while I was 
away as a fox creeps into the moorheijfs nest when she is 
absent.’ 

^ I am no fox, indeed,’ ho said w ith a faint smile, ^ and I mean 
you nothing but friendliness. Hero is Joconda’s letter, written 
to Joaebim, who has been dead five and thirty years and moie, 
wdien I w’as not born myself.’ 

Across the morning light and the amber blossoms she glanced 
at the letter which the public letter-writer had penned in cere- 
monious and very flowery language ; but she did not take it, 

‘ 1 knew nothing about the letter,’ she said suspiciously. * And 
how did you come to have it. It was not written to you.’ 

' No ; it was written to ray grandfather and his brother. Both 
are dead. All are dead of her generation. There is a bailift' in 
the farmhouse she knew. The letter went to the priest down at 
Cogne, and he sent it on to me. But I was in Asia, and never 
receive it till this spring, when I returned from the East ; and 
when, as 1 landed at Naples, I got it, 1 resolved to cotne and see 
you and Jxjouda. At Santa Tarsilla I heard of her death, and of 
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ycm no one could tell me anything. I have roamed about your 
Maremma to look for you. Yesterday, a friend who travelled 
with me wanted to find out these tomhs ; and when I saw you I 
felt sure that you were the “ Musa ” of Jocondas letter, only I would 
not ^eak before the other man. I slept up at a wretched place, 
San Lionardo, and at sunrise came to see you. That is all. 1 do 
not know why you should doubt me.’ 

She was silent, unconvinced, yet a little touched by his words 
and troubled at the thought that one of her dead friend's blood 
should he living and standing before her. 

^ Why did you look for me ? ’ she said curtly. 

^ The letter asked Joachim to befriend you if she died j I 
thought 1 ought to do what he would have done.’ 

< That was kind,’ 

^ If it were I have more than my reward. 

The flattery passed hv her unseen, making no more imprint 
than the dew as it rolls otf a cabbage-leaf. 

* I do not see why you should care,’ she said at length ; mean- 
ing what she said. 

* But I did care,’ lie said with some anger. He did not add, 
‘because Joconda said that you were beautiful, and alone, and 
I love all beautiful things, and I pity all lonely ones.' 

She stood silent, looking at him, musing. 

‘ Come to her,’ she said abruptly and yet with a great tender- 
ness in her voice ; and she motioned him to follow her into the 
chamber wliere the coffin of poplar-wood lay in the twilight of 
mother earth. 

She knelt down by it and kissed the rough wood. 

‘ Dear and good friend/ she murmured, ‘ canst thou not hear? 
Thy people forgot thee so long, hut at last they have repented 
and remembered.’ 

Then, kneeling still, she prayed in Latin, as she had been 
taught, to the God who was to her a vast, unknown, incomprehen- 
sible Spirit brooding on the face of the waters and smiling with 
the suubeaisd of the morning. 

Maurice Sanctis felt his e\es grow moist, and he bent his knee 
beside her; though for prayer and pattirnoster he had the easy 
scorn of a modern student, yet for tlio old faith that moved the 
simple hearts of the women of his family he kept a reverent 
indulgence. 

When Musa rose her face had grown tender, and had lost the 
suspicion and the impatience with which she had received him. 
He seized that moment of softer feeling to draw from her some 
account of how she lived there, and why, and of how her early 
years had passed in Joconda’s house. 

She told him, simply and frankly, having nothing to conceal ; 
and unconscious of how her narrative made her short history 
stand, before his mind’s eye in as bold and pure and heroic lines ai 
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tliose of ft Partbenaic frieze, Wbat added to his interest was bis 
own knowledge of the blood of Satumino that ran in her veins, 
her parentage having been written by Joconda’s scribe on a sepa-» 
rate page that he had not oftered to her. From the draaron had 
come forth, not indeed a dove, but a white-winged curlew, strong 
alike on sea and moor. 

* But how is her coffin here ? * he asked with surprise, after 
long silence. 

She told him how she had brought it there, 

lie listened with emotion. 

' You are as faithful as a dog,’ he said ; *ii is not soutliem, 
such constancy.^ 

She did not understand ; she knew nothing of any divisioni^ 
and races of men. 

'Do you not think she would have wished to be with me?* 
she said anxiously. 

* I am sure that she would. Who of us all cares to lie alone in 
the black eartli with the worms P You loved her i^ueli, it seems ? ’ 

' She was good, and I was too thanklesKS, I know it now ; now 
it is of no use.* 

'My poor child! We all feel that when we have lost what 
served us. When my father lay dead before me I seemed to my- 
self to have been a very brute, living all for my own aims and 
pleasures in Paris, not giving a thought to the old man by the 
lake, who would fain have had me li\e all my life where I could 
look upon Mont Blanc ; and very likely 1 shall go and live there 
ere I die. When you are mountain-horn you use cities, you do not 
love them.* 

' Is Paris a city ? * she asked. 

' The city of cities.* 

' Where is it ? Is it far from here ? * 

' Will you come with me and see it ? ’ 

He spoke half in jest, half in earnest. She took the question 
literally, without its seeming strange to her. 

' I w^ould never go where rools lie close together,’ she said ; 
' how can the people hear it ? always breathing others breath in- 
stead of tlie honey-smell of the flowers.* 

* It is a false taste ; like choosing wine rather than water. So 
you are wedded to j^our Maremmano moors ? * 

‘ I love Maremma,* she answered him, slowly ; for she had 
never been called on to analyse and express what she felt. Then 
she added : — 

' Where is that other gone who was with you ? * 

' He is gone back to Genoa, to go to Vienna, where he lives. 
Did he please you, that you ask ? * 

' Please me 1 I am only afraid that he may come back, or tell 
others of these tombs. I wish that you did not know of them.’ 

'WhyP* 
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* Because it is tbe solitude tlmt I caite for, and If pioph know 
of them, travellers tvill come and look ; they do wherevOr'there 
are &ucAe delh fate\ and if the shepherds find it out they will 
drive me away and stable themselves in my stead ; it wOuld bo 
much better for a shepherd than his hut, because in storms and 
Very cold nights he could drive his flock in with him/ 

Sanctis gazed at her in amazement. 

^But — but you do not mean tliat you tbink in all seriousness 
of staying here all your life long ? ’ 

^That is what I hope to do.* 

* Good God I Have you no other dream for your future P * 

Musa knitted her brows angrily. 

* What better can there be ? I have all I want. I cun maintain 
myself very well. I am in the midst of the biid-i. and of the 
beasts. There is the air in my mouth, the wind on my ‘tlce, 
whenever I choose. I am content. In summer time it is tr;o Ind, 
perhaps, and tliev say the steam of the marshes is i)ftd to hreathe, 
though never has it hurt me ; hut to live here is good^ sao good ! I 
do not know what cities may be like, but I know' that I will never 
go to one. Men and women mnlrc mo angry, cruel, wicked ; J 
never am with them that they do not; they arc so mean, they 
are so cowardly, they are so greedy. But here I am content, and 
I think, wherever she is, she is content witli me.’ 

Maurice Sanctis was silent; he was moved by that intense 
and reverent remembrance of the dead woman ; bo was bewildered 
at this creature’s ab'^olute ignorance of her owm physical charm, 
and of the passions and the hopes that agitate humanity, and 
illuminate for youth its visions of love. lie was loth to disturb 
her repo.se. liesides, he saw that he would speak to her in an 
unknown tongue ; he saw that she wnis a child entirely in thought 
and feeling. 

The early hours of the morning grew wanner, and the noon 
chimes swung drowsily in many a.bcliry in little villages upon the 
shore and on the plains ; Bancti« remained there in the shadow of 
the burial place, breaking bis fast with her oaten bread, and 
drinking the spring water from the ivory-handled rhytoii that had 
served the funeral feast‘d of the dead Liicumo. 

Musa had resumed her plaiting of the hiudo^ and was all tlio 
while longing for lam to be gone. lie was sacred to her, but ho 
was not welcome ; and all the while, also, the treachery of the 
little curly cherub*faced Zirlo was heavy at her heart. 

He had sold her for a silver piece ! 

As she plaited she had a rebellious and unwilling look, as if 
this stranger held her captive instead of being but a visitor tliere ; 
a guest, sharing her bread. She was vaguely distrustful of him ; 
his hands were so white, his linen so fine. 

^Jocondawas poor/ she said, abruptly; 'you are not a poor 

inazi,^ 
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^KOfjMm not Ajotan, the son of Jomihm^mmed ttfher hia 
hn>tber Anton — went to live in Geneva^ and owned small craft 
upon the lake. He throve, and earned bigger boats, and 1>ui1t 
them dbr himself, and at last became owner of lake-steamers, and 
made much money. He was a sin^e hard-living man to the last, and 
saved all the money he made, i am his only son ; 1 inherited all 
he had, years since. I myself am a painter of pictures, and live 
in Paris. Men call me famous, but 1 do not think I am worth as 
much as were Anton and Joachim. Now,* he continued, almost 
solemnly, * will you not come with me ? My dear, do not he afraid ; 
you will be sacred to me beyond everything. I will take you to 
sisters of mine, who live upon our lake in such a green wooded 
place ; in spring it is a bower of apple and pear blossom, and 
•rosy chestnut flowers. I swear by that good dead woman, whom 
her kin forsook and you have cherished, that we will he tenderness 
itself to 3 ^ou, and make your life a fairy story. Now, answer me, 
you vrill come?^ I do not ask you to come to a city ; you will 
come to m^iuntaius grander than yours, and to pdder waters and 
healthier winds/ 

* All these words are very well/ said Musa, with' scorn *, ^but 

why did you all let her live and die alone ? * * 

* It was wrong/ said Sanctis ; ^ but mine was not the blame, 
nor was it my father’s. Joachim and Anton had bated and op- 
posed her marriage, and in later times resented her silence. For 
want of a word lives often drift apart/ 

* Was not a Maremmano mariner as good as a cowkeeper in 
Savoy ? * said Musa, with continuous contempt. 

* It was the antagonism of races ; o»ir people came from Glarus, 
and were of a Teuton stock/ said J^auctis ; and then remembered 
that he was talking in an unknown tongue to his companion, lie 
atlded quickly, * I am very sony that let her live so. But to 
me she was only a vague name, she belonged to such a distant 
time ; even my grandfather Joachim I never saw/ 

She was mute. She was angered with his intrusion on her 
solitude, and she was resentful of that long neglect under whjcli 
Joconda had lived through so hai-d a life to pass away in so lonely 
a death. 

If he had been a shepherd, or a herdsman, or a rude sailor, he 
might have awakened her sympathies ; but there was about him 
the atmosphere, as it were, of another world than hers : a sort of . 
look of ease, of culture, of success, of all things which were be- 
yond her comprehension, yet which alienated her. 

He could not prevail on her to listen, nor on himself to give 
np so easily what the dead woman’s letter had entreated her 
brethren to do. He stayed a few daysatTolamone, at the wretched 
little wine-house which was all the accommodation it could afford, 
and hired a little felucca and sailed along the coast to the Sasso 
Scritto, and thence, most days, walked inland to the tombs.. TUa 
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disploased Ber, and she made Bim feel it, tBouj^h aBe cBedted 
many a harsh word unuttered because he was of Joconda's hin- 
dred. 

lie meekly asked her permission to finish his Bkctchea of the 
sepulchres, and she pave it reluctantly, suspicious of a stranger's 
entrance in those solitudes. 

Often when he arrived there to go on with his careful draw- 
ings of the walls, he found the place silent and empty j she was 
away, gone over the moors which she knew so well, and in whose 
mazes of vegetation it was liopeleaa for him to follow her. She 
avoided him ; he was alien to her, ho was outside tho pale of her 
sympathies; she had more friendship for a sheldrake plunging and 
splashing amongst the pond-lilies, for n porcupine or a hedgehog 
creeping on its careful excursions under the giant fennel. She 
vaguely felt, as tluj gipsy feels it in the stranger wlio accosts him, 
that he desired to lake her away from all this freedom. She did 
not know the world he came from, but she hated it without 
knowing it; a world where the roofs were close together, and tho 
birds were in cages, and the free air of lieaven was feared ; that 
was what she thought it, and sbo was afraid lest ho should in any 
way compel her to go to it. She did not think ho would betray her, 
because he bad Joconda’s clear blue eyes ; but she did not breathe 
freely where he was ; it seemed to her that ho wanted to take 
her as the bird-snarers to<^k the poor stream-swallows, to carry 
them into cities and sell them, to have a thread tied about their 
foot for liouse-divmion. 


CHAPTER xvin. 

Once or twice he met her upon tho shore, and slie gave him a 
curt word or two, and pushed her boat out into the water and 
sculled herself out of sight. lie was unwilling to alarm or to 
scare her by too close purairt, and he began to feel that his journey 
here would be fruitless. He was a man of honest puipose and 
clear conscience ; he was incapable of wronging, even by a wish, 
a child bequeathed to the mercy of his people by a dead^woman, 
but he began to^row dissatisfied and angry with his failure. He 
had obtained some rare drawings of an unrautilated tomb of 
Etruria ; and this was the sole result that seemed likely to accrue 
to him from the waste of a midsummer month. 

The air, too, which gives ^ distemper if not death ' to the 
stranger, began to work its evil way on him. He Began to lose 
strength, to feel chilly, to iiave a touch of fever; the burning 
suns on the rank soil began to pour their poison into his northern 
Idood. She met him on the twelfth day of bis stay at Telamon© 
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M die came home towards suneot with wild strawbenies and 
Idaekbemes as her afternoon *s gleaninpr. 

She looked at him and emil^ a little. 

* Maremma makes you ill/ she said with unconcealed content* 
ment; ‘you are very unwise to stay in it. The sun is always 
angry with strangers. Why do you not go away ? * 

‘ Dear, you know very well why I stay,’ said Sanctis gently 
and with humility. ‘ I cannot hear to leave you here, all alone, 
in so utter a solitude, in so wild a life.’ 

She frowned impatiently. 

‘ That is not for you to think about ; myself I would not 
live elsewhere. It is foolish of you to stay on at Telamone. You 
may stay twelve weeks, twelve months, twelve vears, and you will 
not make me live in any other way than I do. You will only 
lose your own health.* 

‘You will lose yours. All the people are sickly—’ 

‘ They are sickly chiefly because they are dirty. The heats 
never hurt me ; I bathe twice a day. Jiut strangers are always 
ill here. If they wait too long, they die.’ ' 

‘ Do you wish that 1 should die ? ’ 

‘ No ; I do not. That is why I tell you to go away while it 
is time. If you stay much longer the fever will get in your blood, 
in your hones, it will be like tire inside you, and your limbs will 
feel to you no better than the dry empty canes in autumn. The 
fever has never touched me, but I have seen it often j and then 
there is the ague tliat comes with it, and you shiver as if you 
were up to your throat in snow, though the air is like the blast of 
an oven round you, Tt will be a pity if you wait for that. You 
will never be the same man again after it, even if you do throw 
it off you in time.’ 

‘ But why are you so well here 

‘I do not know. Why are the roebucks well, and the boars, 
and the bares? I and they belong to the soil; you are a 
stranger,’ 

{She belonged to the soil: she was one of those Etruscan 
Mastarna who had dwelt on the slopes of the Apennines for so 
many generations. He thought, as lie looked at her, should he tell 
her that she was the daughter of Satumiuo, would it make any 
change ^her ? Would it render her more willing to come away 
from a land soaked with the blood of her father’s prey P No ; he 
thought she would only cling more closely there if she learned that 
one of her race was in chains upon these shores ; and she was so 
calm, 80 bold, so innocent, so proud, he had not the heart to say 
to her — ‘ the man who stole your gold is the man who gave you 
your life.’ 

ilo let her go home with her summer fruits, and himself 
returned to the dreary and unhealthy shore. 

He had the hand of the painter, but he had the heart of a 
L 
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mountaineer. What Jie loved best vrere the rosb of keeled wateift» 
the Btillness of the great glaciers, the rarefied air of the peaks and 
domes that towered above the earth-hiding clouds. This sea-eoast 
in summer was loathsome to liim, even whilst his eyes saw and his 
soul acknowledged the lovely light on its amethystine hills^ the 
transparent wonder of its distances, the rose and the gold of its 
daybrt^k. 

The enervating atmosphere seemed to steal the strength from 
his sinews like Delilah ; the sq^ualor and the sickness in the clustered 
hovels tliat were called a town made him weaiy and depressed ; 
he grew ill, as Musa had told him that he would do ; he began 
angrily to feel that it was of no use to lose his time and his 
powers only to force on an unwilling ear what was unwelcome, 
only to try and offer safety and ease to one who scorned the one 
and could not understand the other. 

It seemed to him that it was his duty to compel this lonely 
child to accept the succour and the asylum whose benefit she could 
not comprehend; but then duty could only be done hy means that 
would be base. lie must resort to that betrayal of her which 
W'ouid seem to her most vile. Ifo must state what he knew of her 
to the civic authorities of Grosseto ; be must set at -work against 
her the machinenes of that law against which Saturnino’s life had 
been one long revolt. Ho must publish to her and every one that 
story of her birth which the rude tenderness of Joconda had so 
carefully concealed. I'he law w'oiild have to take her for Lira 
as the aecoy took the field-birds, and when that was done he could 
show no right to her; Joconda s letter would he nothing before 
the law, and the Musoncella would be only to them the love-child 
of a galley-slave, to he thrust into some public institute at best, 
and forced into some S(^cial groove without regard to how that 
pressure hurt or drove her desperate. Very possibly the law 
would only treat her as a nomad, as a vagabond, and he himself 
could have no standing-point of legal right from which to oblige 
her to receive his benefits. 

What could he do ? It was a difficulty which perplexed and 
began to sadden him. 

This creature, who seemed to him so )>eautiful, so fearless, and 
so redundant of animal evl life that she appeared a very incarnation 
of Artemis, was happy as site now was, innocent as th^|pvild doe 
of her own oak-glades, and bold enough to defend her innocence 
were it menaced. 

Would not interference with her do more harm than good ? 

He knew the danger that accompanies meddlers, and be was 
of too modest a temper to ho sure of his own wisdom. He had 
no hold on her ; that he felt. He might as well have tried to 
make the wild doe sit by his side. 

He knew the force of hereditary instincts, the strange and 
subtle infiuenco of descent. knew that though the soul of the 
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Tzigane is lull of aod full of music ure liis bauds and his 

lieart, yet if you try to teach him the science of sound and make 
him play from written notes he is dumb ; his veiy soul dies in 
him. So he felt that with her would it be impossible to take her 
from the melody of tlie woods and the waters, to set her down 
ainidst conventional life. 

Had she been dissatisfied and restless and ashamed, he could 
aave moved her easily to some ambition, some curiosity; but 
before this absolute tranquillity of content, this fierce repudiation 
of any possible better thing, he was helpless. It was the content 
of the pastoral Greek, the content of the Bedouin Arab, It was a 
kingdom in itself, and a kingdom not easily invaded or impaired. 
It was like the invisible line drawn by the magician — no step 
could pass it, no adamant Could oppose a barrier as strong. 

She had aroused a etrong pity within him, and had a seduction 
for him in that classic charm which hung about her as its 
fragrance clings to the dried calycanthus. 

Ho would willingly, without a single selfish motive or ignoble 
thought, have done for her at any cost any service; but since she 
only saw in the outstretched hand of friendship the grasp of the 
gaoler, he knew not what to do, 

< I am near my end ; save the child from the sins she has 
inherited, from the loneliness in which I leave her,’ Joconda had 
WTitten to her brothers; and this their descendant was almo.st 
morbidly anxious to fulfil her prayer. When he had received 
that letter sent by a d(‘ad woman to his hither’s father, his imagi- 
nation had been stirred by^ the few words that spoke with a 
yearning fear of this storm-bird on the southern seashore. 

Ho W'as rich in luost of the blessings of life, and his name was 
already illustrious ; love of tin* arts lent their beauty to his days, 
and wherever he w^ent men welcomed him. 

He was a man often lonely amidst troops of friends, and a man 
to whom the thought of duty was not iiksome but readDy 
welcome, lt,had seemed to him so simple a thing to give a home 
amongst his kindred to a child who was all alone on earth. Pity 
and a chivalrous charity had been at w^ork in bim, but he fpiinil 
himself before a young Amazon who would have nothing at his 
hands, an Atalanta whom no golden apple would tempt. 

It wii midsummer, and the miasma of the country began, as 
she had said, to steal the health out of his face and the marrow- 
out of his hones. It was time also for him to be beside the high 
Biscayan waves on the west coast of France, where he had 
promised to paint the frescoes of a great gallery in a friend’s 
Breton castle. Thinking, alone, in the hot nights os the sails of the 
tartane grew silvery under the moon, and tlie lights of the fishing- 
boats glimmered in the deep blue of the night, he reluctantly came 
to the conclusion with a sigh that his greatest, his only possibla^ 
hindness was to leate her to herself. 

t2 
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The conviction wounded his conscience and hurt his self-lovi^ 
of which, however, he had less than most people ; hut to do other- 
wise he would needs he harsh and treacherous. He could not 
bring himself to he either ; it seemed to him that she was the last 
of the hamadryads, and he could not bring himself to he the one 
who should snatch her from her mossy couch and canopy of leaves 
to drag her into the fictitious wants, the artificial customs, and 
the, always in a measure, vulgar strife of human life in modem 
days. 

Her manner of existence was like nothing else now on earth ; 
it was like that of a young priestess of Fauna or of Pales in the 
Golden Age. He could not forcibly disturb it any more than he, 
of a humane and a poetic nature, could have plucked out of tlie 
reeds the little blue warblers’ nest in the season of tlieir love and 
in the spring-time of the year. Would she have come willingly, 
willingly would he have run all risks of misconstruction and 
ridicule from his fellows to do her loyal service in any way she 
chose. But he could not use against her the pricks and bands of 
that civil law of w'hose veiy name she knew nothing : a law always 
cruel in all lands to the homeless wanderer and to the offspring of 
a criminal. 

The law would not see, as he saw, the innocence and beauty of 
that woodland life, of that tender fidelity to dead Jocoiida, of 
that serene independence of the help of man. She would seem to 
the law no more than any one of the hill-foxes that burrowed 
under the centaury and cin(iuefoil of some fern-grown hank. 

True, in this land the pastoral life has been more general and 
more honoured than in any other ; the shepherd still lives under 
his conical reed-thatched hut, the cattk‘-koeper still camps out 
amidst his bullocks and his horses on the thyme-sweet plains; 
their lives are much the same as that of the peasants of old who 
looked for the Pleiades as tlie hringers of spring, and saw, in the 
great Constellation of the North, oxen drawing the corn-wains of 
the gods across the sky. True, Maremroa was so lonely, so wide, 
so virgin iu its water-fed greenery, so severed by its season of 
disease from all the moving world, that such a life here was less 
strange than it would have been elsewhere, and the native 
mountaineer in the hillside woods, and the shepherd from the 
north on the rich grasslands, were nomads as utterly as ever were 
their forefathers in days when Pan and Faunus were the gods of 
the forest and pasture. 

They would have understood well enough that the tombs made 
a good dwelling-place, and that any one with eye and ear trained 
to the sights and the Sounds of the moors and the woods could, 
without much hardship, find enough from them to hold body and 
soul together. On the lonely mountain-sides of Italy many still 
live as simply as S. Francesco did upon Alvernia ; their only bread 
what the wild oats give, their ^nly esculent the fun^i that grow 
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al>out the roots of the holm-oaks, their only wine the spring that 
bubbles up amongst the water-cress. 

But to Maurice Sanctus, fresh from the world of ciyilisation 
and culture, with its infinite multiplication of needs and desires, 
it appeared terrible for a woman who was scarcely more than a 
child to dwell thus, to be alone in the winter nights, to face the 
privations of the winter weather, to be dependent on her own 
strength of limb and surety of eye for all her maintenance, to have 
neither dream nor desire of any other life than this, which was no 
higher than the deer's in the moorlands, the flamingoes in the 
willowy swamps. 

With daybreak on the fifteenth morning of his firuitless stay at 
sorrowful Telamone he went to speak to her, if he could, for the last 
time, lie had the good fortune to find her as she was returning to the 
tombs with a load of freshly-cut chair-maker's rush put on the 
hack of the mule. Her hands were ^uick and clever at the plait- 
ing of the reeds, and wove rude matting and baskejs with care and 
skill. She did not know how she should he able to sell them now 
that she had no more the assistance of Zirlo ; but she continued to 
make them, and meant, when she had made enough to fill a boat, to 
sail with them to some place on the coast where she was not 
known and barter them herself for shoes, and flax and otiier 
necessary things. Of clothing and linen she had still a good store, 
for Joconda bad laid by much of the cloth she wove, and the stout 
hand-woven stuff was tough and lasted long even in the wear and 
tear of Musa’s open-air life. 

She saw Sanctis approach with a frown on her straight brows 
and no greeting on her lips. lie wearied her; he importuned 
her ; he rendered her angiy and impatient. 

Her life was good in her own sight \ she could not see why he 
should want to interfere with it. 

On this last day he argued wnth her almost passionately for a 
man so calm of temper. lie offered her that Alpine farm facing 
the Grand Paradis where the girlhood of J oconda had been spent. 
He told her, if any thought of cities and of cultured life appalled 
her, she should have nothing of either ; she should dwell there, 
under the glaciers, as free as any chamois, and since she had so 
proud and resolute a spirit she should owe him nothing, but main- 
tain herself by her spinning or by any other work she chose. 
Only, if she would but come thither she would be safe ; she would 
be no longer alone, she would he with good women, and the last 
wishes of Joconda would he fulfilled. 

But Musa only laughed, deep down in her starry hlue-hlack eyes. 

^ A Sicilian asked me the other day to go to his island,'^ she 
answered him *, ' and he was a sailor, and he had a fast-sailing 
brig ; and if there be a thing that I would care to have it is a 
vessel of any sort. But I said to him what I will say to you — I 
will not go from Marerama/ 
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' And liOT^ did he ask you to go Tvitb liim P ' 

‘OJi, he said he would marry me,’ said Musa indiiFerewtlr, 
* He owned the ship, and she was a fast and a good one; bt^t 1 would 
not go/ 

*A sailor is seldom to be trusted in such hmtatlons/ said 
Sanctis, with some irritation. ^He makes them in most ports. 
What I offer you, my poor child, is different; you should go to 
good women, to peace and safety and comfort, to knowledge 
and light and the grace of life. You are as beautiful as a young 
goddess, but you are as wild and untamed as a kestrel. What I 
want to do is what Joconda would have wished to have done for 
you. My dear, is it possible you mistrust me ? ’ 

* 1 neither trust nor mistrust you,’ said Musa, a little angrily. 
^ I do not think about it, because I do not want anything that you 
offer me. I shall not leave Maremma.’ 

Sanctis was silent and baffled. He had no means by which to 
control or coerce, and it Ixjgan to seem impossible to persuade her. 

The northern mind was in him, all artist though he was ; 
order, security, education, protection, seemed to him the very 
breath of liie to any female creatuie; the lil)erty, the loneliness, 
the indifference to the future, the ways of living like any bird or 
beast of the moors, which were so good in Musa’s eyes, were 
intolerable to him. He sympathised with her passion for her 
strange dwelling-place as little as the Hollander can sympathise 
with the Bedouin. 

He was a great painter, but his creations were cold, clear, 
classic, faultless, full of intellect; and even in the colour and 
movement of Parisian life the influences of the stiff, serene, precise 
routine of the Swiss homo of his boyhoOd had never entirely left hinit 

Musa, with her lovely face and her noble regard, had fascinated 
him, and a pity, so intense as to be pain, bad move4 him for the 
child of Saturnino, whose birth-history ho know, though she did 
not know it. But kia pity was rejected, and a certain anger 
began to grow np in him. 

* Why should I trouble about her?’ he thought; ‘slie has 
wild blood in her ; doubtlt?ss a wild life suits her ; and doubtless, 
too, to take her to that Uanquil home ou the Lake of Geneva 
would be to loose a tornado in a green house; yet it is horrible 
that she should be left here to go to ruin, body and soul, as she 
must do.’ 

So he urged her again and again. It seemed his duty, and it 
was also his desire ; he whs a man of noble temperament, he had 
no siniater thought ; he meant to do for her what Joconda would 
have wished done ; more if possible. She seemed so young and 
80 intelligent that he thought there would be little difflcidty to 
make of her a grand and thoughtful woman, although he knew 
that it is hard to tame the nightingale that has had a single year 
in the woods ; so hard that it dies under the effort. 
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Witli all tlie eloquence that eincere lougtnp: to succeed eouM 
inspire in him, he us^ eveiy aj^ument he could think of to shake 
tier readlution, ihd induce her to trust herself to another land and 
to another life. But it 'was utterly in vain. 

Musa heard him more or less patientlv, but hia persuasions 
passed over her head as if they were thistle-Jown flying on a breeze. 

‘ Go and see if you can drive a grey-lag goose' into your poultry- 
InTfe/ she said once, with a little low laugh ; ^do you think you can P 
You know nothing of wild birds’ ways ? More pity. Well, I will 
toll you. The wild goose will very likely walk ana fly with your 
tame ones when they are out on the open grass lands : perhaps he 
will even go with them pari of their road home ; hut never will 
you get him to enter with them. Never. When he sees a house- 
wall he gets upon his wings and goes away upon the air.’ 

Ho saw that lie had no eflect upon her, took no more hold on 
her than the water takes upon the glossy laurel leaf, or the plumes 
of the coot. 

* Let her stay I ^ he thought, angrily ; * she ^ill go aw-ay with 
the Sicilian sailor, no doubt, sooner or later ; she wul be happier 
so tlian amidst culture and repose.’ 

His heart revolted from leaving her here all alone in the twilight 
of the sepulchres, and upon the wildness and vastness of the moors. 
But he saw that if he pressed her more she would very likely say 
nothing, but go and hide ; that if he remained in the Maremma to 
return and urge her afresh she would very likely on the morrow 
be flown, as the hunted snijic flies to new willows and to strange 
waters, thinking its familiar pool deceived it. 

He felt that if she did not distrust liiin she liad uo fnendline.«w 
for him. 

She had brought him flie clear spring water in the graceful 
rhyton, and tendered it to him with a pile of wood Blrawbenies 
and a loaf of her own oaten bread, because she bad nothing else to 
give ; but he felt that the hospitality was f<5r the sake of 

dead Joconda, and her tolerarico of his presence due to the same 
cause. 

‘ Since you cared for Joconda, you should have some kindliness 
for me,’ he said with a sigh. 

‘ Y^ou do not recall her to me, though I believe what you say,' 
she ans^veied him. ‘ She was so poor, so sad of heart.' 

* I am neither, thank heaven,’ said Sanctis. ‘ But it is no merit 
of mine; my father amassed wealth as 1 have told you, and I am 
able to walk in the .sunshine and give my years to art' 

^ That is no fault,’ said Musa. ' But yet one does not care for it 
I never knew any one who was w^elJ oft',’ she added after 
awhile. ^ It does not seem right ; why should you not work as 
every one does in Maremma ? ’ 

* Tlie anstr einercetti “which migrates hoi*® in winter ; not of oonrse tfao citmt 
k^perbimus, • 
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‘ I work in my own way/ 

* To do wliat you like — tliat is not work/ 

‘ You are very stem and harsh/ he said with a smile^ as he 
looked at her Antinous-like face, which it seemed to him the lotus- 
flowers of love and dreamful ease should crown. ' We must not 
quarrel, for Joconda’s sake/ 

‘No/ 

‘ Is there nothing I can do for you ? ’ 

* There is one thing, hut you will not like me to say it, perhaps/ 

‘ Yes, say it. Whatever it may bo I will do it/ 

‘I should be glad if you would go away j that is what would 
please me/ 

He was silent and chagrined. 

‘In this brief time have 1 made myself so offensive?’ he ex- 
claimed bitterly. 

‘Oh, no/ said Musa, a little eagerly, for she did not wish to 
pain him. ‘ 1 have no dislike to you ; you are one of her people ; 
that is enough for me. But I shall be glad if you will go. In the 
first place it teases me to talk to you. Your Italian is not what 
we use in l^Iarerama ; it may be better, I dare say, but it is not ours ; 
and then, if you go on living anywhere near, and come to see mo 
here, somebody on the moors will be certain to observe it, and thou 
they will find out these tombs, and, as I have said to you, the 
shepherds will come.’ 

It was so long a speech for her that she drew a deep breath of 
fatigue after making it. J^liedid nc»t wisli to be harsh to Joconda’s 
relative, but she iuUmsely desired him to be gone from 
Maremma. 

Sanctis was mortified and discomfited. She had taken a strong 
hold on his imagination ; also on liis pity, She w'as like nothing he 
had ever seen, and be could get no hold in return upon her mind. 
It was closed to him. Ho w^as sure that she would never give him 
a remembrance if he did as she wished, and left Maremma. 

‘ But to leave you thus now, once I have known you/ he said, 
almost timidly ; ‘that hurts me and troubles me. You are content 
in it, but indeed it is not a life for a woman,’ 

Musa laughed a little low in her throat, 

‘ It is a life for mVf just as it is a life for the moor-hen and the 
st^eam-swallow^’ 

‘ But it is dangerous ’ 

‘ Not for me. I can hide as the mole does, and I can fight aa 
the mole can ; I am never without iny knife/ 

The tierce fire of Saturnino’s eyes glowed for a moment in hers ; 
her nostrils dilated, her lips smiled, her breath came quickly; 
there w'as blood in her veins that was warm as wine at the vision 
of conflict. 

‘ Oh, Itio not doubt your courage,’ said Sanctis; and paused, 
hesitating how he could awaken this savage innocence to a sense 
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of its own true peril. He felt a momentary g1i udder go orer him 
at the glance that her eyes gave ; he seemed to see the panther in 
her, as the Greek sailors saw it in the young god DionysuS| when 
he leapt and rent the garland from the mast. 

' If 1 could but persuade you/ he said, with the timidity she 
was ^ick to hear in his voice. 

* But you cannot/ she said, rudely. * Do not make me angry ; 
I do not wish to part with you in anger, for Joconda’s sake. But 
you would never persuade me if you stayed a thousand years ; you 
would only drive me away up into the hills ; for if I were not alone 
here, this place would be nothing to me. If it be true that you 
wish to please mo — go.’ 

His face flushed ; a deep discomfiture and mortification filled 
him as he heard. He tore a leaf out of his note-hook, wrote on 
it and laid it down beside her. 

‘That is where I live/ he said to her ; * if ever you want me, 
send there ; 1 will he here as soon as steam can brmg me.’ 

‘ Why should I want you ? ’ said Musa, with unconscious cruelty 
of wonder. ‘ I thank you for your 1 lioiight of me ; but I need nothing.’ 

* You may, some day.* 

She shook her head. 

‘ What I cannot got myself, I go without. The sun will be 
soou setting. You will lose your way on the moors, if you do not 
set out at once.’ 

‘You are hard of heart, Musa.* 

‘ I am the Musoncella/ she said with a little smile. 

* Will you not say a kinder word at parting? I came out o 
goodwill.’ 

‘ Of that I am sure. God speed you.’ 

Then she turned away from him, and began to walk back to- 
wards the tombs. 

He looked after her while the clematis vitalba, that made 
a thick screen all around the place as it clung to the shrubs and 
trees, enclosed her in its starry veil, and shut her from his view. 

‘ The virgin’s bower/ he thought, as the peasant’s name for the 
parasite of the woods came on his mind. ‘ May she be safe in it I ’ 

But liis fears were with her though his anger would fain have 
extinguished them. 

‘ She is only a savage wild creature as the domWa of her moor- 
land is,’ he said to himself, as he walked through the blossoming 
ling which the slanting sun-rays made into ‘a path of gold.' But 
ho could not persuade himself that she was only this ; he could 
not banish from his sight the face that was fit for the young 
Cleopatra’s ; he could not forgive himself for having misM the 
way to fulfil Joconda’s wishes. Yet his conscience was blameless. 

The fault was not his. 

She was a pomegranate-flower blooming in the wilderness ; a 
paradise-bird captive in a cellar. He felt a fool, and guilty, he- 
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cause he had unable to gather the dower, and too weak to 
persuade the bird that liberty and light were without 

After him Mutia did not look back. 

She descended into her shadowy home and called the old dog 
to her* 

^ Oh, Leone, how good it is to be alone ! ’ she said with a 
smile on her mouth ; &en the smile faded and the darkness of 
wrath and of scorn came upon her face. 

' The little asp that bit me hy betrayal I * she said bitterly be- 
tween her teeth. 

For never would she feel ijuito safe again. She was always on 
the watch for some strange lace, some strange step ; and the loss 
of little Ziiio and the sense of his treachery weighed on her. It 
was her first experience of the human curse. 

The little, chattering, good humoured, selfish hoy had been 
welcome to her at all times. They had blent their young voices 
together in many a lav of sea and 'shore ; they had been mirthful 
about nothing, as it is the privilege of childhood to be. Zirlo, 
trotting to and fro between the mountains and the moors, had been 
the one note of gaiety, the one touch of aflection, which had allied 
her with that common humanity which she often hated, oftener 
despised, and always pitied. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A I'ORTNIGHT, or a little more, after that curt farewell to Maurice 
Sanctis, when she was out cutting osiers far away from tlie tomhv'!, 
the mule was stolen. Wlien she came home, to fetch him to carry 
the osiers for her, he was missing from the stable she had made for 
liim in the tombs with a cosy litter of moss and ling, and a plenti- 
ful ration of wild oats and grass. Jle was missing ; and she kmnv 
in a moment that he had been stolen. He could not have slipped 
his halter end opened the stone doors himself, 

‘ It is Zirlo ! ^ she said between her tight-shut lips. It could 
be no other than Zirlo. 

She went out and saw the wet sand marked with the fresh im- 
press of two little nak<?d feet and the four hoofs of the mule. Slie 
tracked them till nightfall over the moors and through the shrubs, 
but night soon fell over the land and then she could see nothing. 
She returned, and could not sleep, thinking of the poor old animal 
gone to unknown misery in hard toil and strange hands. 

She remained wide awake, listening to the delicious song of the 
nightingales that came from every knot of thyme and clump of 
rosemary, crossed diNCordantly now and again by tbe croak of tlie 
snipe, the mourning of the owd, the scream of the coot eelred by 
the fox. 
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At dawn sbe looked for the tracks again, but they were e0aced 

the dew. 

With full daybreak she went across the country to San Lionardo^ 
where it stood naked and white upon its low spur of the Apennines. 
She had never been there, but she i*an all risks rather than not see 
2irlo and find the mule. It was three hours’ walk, and most of it 
was climbing work; but she reached there as the sun, that had 
long been up over the Umbrian pastures and Adrian shores of the 
east, first reached the dreary little hamlet hidden in the rocks. 
She asked for the house of Zeflferino the pastonm^ and went 
straight to it. It was a foahsmelling place, reeking of garlic and 
stable filth ; she saw the father of Zefierino, who was eating an 
onion and throwing young hows into a manger for cows. 

^Zirlo has stolen my mule,’ she said abruptly, ‘ I am come to 
you to have it back.’ 

‘ You are a bold one, whoever you are,’ said the man. * Why 
do you think he has robbed you ? ’ 

* Because the mule is gone, and he alone knew where I kept it; 
and because he is a false aud wicked creature, and did me a treachery 
but a few days ago ; and I spared him then, and I was foolish- 

* Oh ho ! ^ said the man, ^ my little lad has told me about you ; 

you are a gipsy, and a witch, and w’onse, and you live in the bowels 
of the earth, and some fine night we will come and smoke you out. 
As for your spavined beast, 1 know nought of it, and Zetferino is 
gone away to Bolsena to his mother’s folk wdio are fishers there, 
for he was afraid for his life to remain w here you could get at 
him ’ 

* Then he has takon tlie mule to Bolsena ! ’ 

‘ No, no ; your mule be burnt ! My little lad went away with 
a good Bensah ^ 

* To w'hoin he has sold it I’ she cried, beside herself w ith power- 
less rage. 

TIjc man’s face turned rod, hut he only swore at her. 

' * If you say more about tliat, I w ill say eomething to you,’ lie 

said savagely, ‘ Who stole the gold out of the tombs P The tombs 
were ours as ranch as j^ours.’ 

‘I stole nothing,’ said Musa; 'hut your little liar has robin J 
me of my mule, and you know it very well, and you have the 
senstde'B silver in your house now”, and you are all of you wicked 
and accursed ; and sooner would I that you had cut off my riglit 
arm rather than that you had taken that poor beast to misery in its 
old 8ge.* 

She felt a sob choke her as she spoke, thinking of the patient 
beast she had known and cared for all her life, and of the baseness 
and the vileness witli which the child she had trusted had 
Rewarded her trust. 

She knew her own impotence. She could prove nothing, and 
•h'j was fuU sure that Zirlo aud the dealer were far away^iio 
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doubt in some direction the most opposite to the great lake, stuce 
this wretch had named Bolsena. She was too proud and too 
strong to protest when she was powerless to avenge. She turned 
away and went down the steep street of San Lionardo, roughly 
paven with rough granite of the mountain. 

* We will come and smoke you out some night, as we do the 
foxes,* yelled the father of Zefl'erino after her, and muttered to his 
cow and his pipe, * They say tliere were bags full of the Austrians* 
gold Borins in those caves. Zirlo was sure there were none left, 
else a knife across her throat*^ * 

Happily for her and for himself, he was a very lazy man, and. 
munched on at his big onion without going after her to try the 
persuasion of his knife. 

hlusa scarcely saw the mountain side as she descended it for 
the mist of passionate sorrow that blinded her eyes. The menace 
to herself passed her ear unheeded ; wiiat she grieved for, what 
she saw in her thoughts, w’’as the poor old mule plodding far away 
over cruel, stony roads, with no one to give him a draught of 
water, or pull for him a handful of grass, taken in his old ago to 
the torturedoads of the Carrara marbles, or to the hard labour of 
the hindolo or water-crank, or to those brutal taskmasters, the char- 
coal burners, who compel their beasts to sleep standing, and kick 
them up if they dare to lie down, and drive them night and day 
with the black loads from the forests in long pitiless journeys over 
stone and sand to the gates of cities. 

Poor old Cecco ! Never more w^ould he have his fragrant couch 
of heather, and browse off the sweet shoots of the honeysuckle, 
and stand at will, knee-deep in the pools, amongst the green water- 
plantain. Never more should she rest her cheeiv against his shaggy 
neck, and say in his long, soft furry ear : ‘You and I, — we do 
not forget Joconda ? * 

Those who live in the great world, or the world of haste and 
toil, may think it a very little thing to lose an old mule to an 
unknown and almost certainly cruel fate. But to this child, in 
her loneliness, it was a loss more sad than words can easily tell. 
He was the only thing left to her of her old life, and he was gone 
away into misery. * 

She searched far and wide over the land for many days, and 
dropped her usual caution to ask fjuestionsof the few men she met; 
but Zefierino had been too cunning for her. He and the mule 
were far away ; the animal, in a dealer’s hands, being sold at 
Massa, and the little traitor safe with his mother’s brother, who 
lived not on Bolsena water, but at the foundries at Follonica. 

So Zirlo dropped out of her life, and the solitude which she 
had told Sanctis was so dear to her closed in upon her yet more 
completely. 

She was not alarmed by the threats of Zelferino’s father for 
^ knew there wbb now nothing in the place to which his kind 
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would attach value ; but she was afraid lest others hearing of the 
tombs would drive her out of them, and often in the night she 
awoke and listened, bearing the call of the bittern, or the cry of 
the hare seized by a boot^-eagle. She was not afraid, but dbe 
was troubled. 

Another and a greater sorrow also fell upon her at that 
time. Leone was killed. 

To the woods one afternoon two of the smiths of FoUonica 
came with their guns to shoot what they might of the furred and 
feathered owners of the soil. It was against the law at this season, 
hut there was no one to enforce the law ; it would need legions of 
mounted guards to scour Maremma and secure obedience. No 
one sees, no one cares ; the shot beasts and the trapped birds are 
carried through the very gates of the towns, and the law is a dead 
letter. 

She had been at one work or another all the morning and was 
tired. In a mossy dell some mile or two distant from the 
sepulchres — a green shady place, prankt with the' blue and the 
rose-coloured lychnis, and the wild convolvulus, and the clematis 
both white and purple—she sat down to rest a little while 
amongst the mosses, and the warmth and tlie drowsy air overcame 
her, and her eyelids dropped, and her limbs stretched themselves 
out at ease, and she fell last asleep. 

There were many a danger tliere of asps that might creep from 
under the boulders of tufa, and of vipers that might steal from 
under the great leaves of the •pan di serpe ; even the booted-eagle, 
who passes liis summers in tlie Apennines, might sail across the 
sky and espy her and do battle with her, as she had once seen him 
do it with a grand-duke owl till both of them fell dead leather, 
liut of these risks she seldom thouglit, and Leone lay at her feet 
and watched her quiet breathing. 

As she so slept, there came near the two smiths from Fol- 
lonica, and they caught sight of her, and, being warm with wine 
they had carried with tliem, burst through the network of greener)' 
and were about to put rough bands on her in her unconscious 
slumber, when the dog, who had seen them approach, and watched 
without a sound, but with his lips curled back from his teeth and 
the hair of his shoulders bristling, sprang upon them with a leap 
of such sudden force tliat he sent one of them staggering back- 
wards till he fell, and pinned the other at the throat. 

The one whom he held with his powerful teeth he shook like a 
rat to and fro, the man could do notliing ; but the other who *had 
fallen, and whose fowling-piece had bceu unloaded, tottered to his 
feet, rammed a charge down the muzzle of the gun, and fired. 

At the sound of the shot, Musa awaking, sprang to her feet ; 
but it was too late to save her friend; shot through the head, 
Lieone dropped like a stone and fell dead. 

Jlre her startled eyes were fully awake, her knife was -out of 
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to girdle, imd tlie cowards fled for their lives as ther saw 
Wild© tiie dr, She flew on in their wake, hut they dived 

and dip3^ ifeneath the thick oak scrub; she lost them asthegaze- 
hound loses its quarry. She threw herself beside the body of the 
dog, apd the green earth and the blue sky seemed to hex to grow* 
as if soaked in his blood. 

He had been her playfellow and her protector for so many 
yed'S. At night she had slept safely, knowing him near ; from 
infancy, wh^ her hahy’s hand had closed on bis white cuils, he 
had been her comrade, her companion, her keeper, and of later 
years in her sorrows and her solitude, he had given her all the 
tender and comprehensive sympathy which the dog so willingly 
gives, so rarely receives in return. 

And now his life was gone out in her defence ; never again 
would his frank brown eyes seek sunshine in her smile. 

He lay stone-dead in a pool of his own blood that crimsoned 
the white bells of the bindweed ; and his murderers had escaped 
and were lost for ever in the wide waste of Maremma. She could 
not weep, she could not cry out ; she took his poor shattered head 
in her hands and kissed it. If she could have avenged him with 
her own life she would have given it. 

She cuj’sed her foolish hour of sleep. 

She sat there beside him till the day wanted and the deep blue 
shadows of evening began to lengthen over the woM, 

Then she raised his body in her arms and put him over her 
shoulders as she would have carried a child, and began slowly, and 
with effort, thus burdened, to make her sad way homeward. 

The weight was great ; the mile of moorland seemed like ten. 
She went with bent hack an<l limbs that trembled as if all in a 
moment she had grown ven old ; hut she did not relinquish her 
task. He had done more for her. She would not leave him in 
the woods for the fox and the polecat and the carrion birds to 
find. ^ ^ * 

It was long pkst nightfall when she reached her refuge ; her 
clothes were soaked through with blood, his weight had chilled, 
stiifened, numbtd her ; but she had brought him home. 

The next day she his grave under the alatemus and the 
myrtle ; and now on earth was utterly alone. 


CHAPTER XX* 

The stimmer passed on. Sanctis did not retuni, and she gave him 
no thought. The wild flowers ceased to bloom ; the torrid heats 
descended on the earth ; under the passing rain storms the hot soil 
ee*dhed and smoked ; the Serpent-bearer gleamed nightly in th^ 



HDuth-eaat, and from Perseus shootingf stars fell across tlie 
iiearens. 

The height of sammet here is the weird, the oppressive, the 
ghastly season of the year; rarely even has. the sunset he^^utyt- 
the r(^ rayless hall too often lends hut a red, dull hectic ^ i^e 
sun and sky. The chanting tree-frogs are happy, and all the snakes 
and the heat-loving lizards ; nothing else is. 

The panting fox hangs his tongue out even as he lies in his 
cool damp earth; the porcupine sleeps supine; the birds 
songless ; the bare is hot even in her leafy form lined with the 
milkwort ; there is not a breath even amongst the sedges, that 
rustle BO readily at the least air ; the veiy water is sickly and^ 
lukewarm, even under the moon, when the snipes are bathing and 
questing. 

When the rains come, as they do often hero, they scarcely 
bring any coolness ; they only serve to distil the dangerous miasma 
li’om the ground. 

For the first time in her life the season affected JCTusa; she was 
notill in any way, hut she felt tired and oppressed. Treachery is 
like the fever of these lands ; its injuiy may be sliakon off and its 
poison defied, yet where it has once entered no life is over quite 
the same again. Zirlo was only a little, seliisb, cunning, merciless 
child ; but he had stabbed her to the quick. 

Never once did she regret her refusal to Maurice Sanctis. He 
had been so unlike all she had ever known ; wliat he offered was 
80 unintelligible to her. Jlis relationship to Joconda seemed to her 
so like a fable, so unreal, so intangible, that he had left no impress 
on her mind. 

“ When she thought of him at all, it was with a contemptuous 
impatience and wonder such as she had felt at Daniello Villamagna, 

Put the sailor was nearer to her, more compi’ehensible ; she 
would have liked to own the good brig if she could have done so 
without his owning her. 

The Sicilian she laughed at, hut in a measure understood; 
Maurice Sanctis she understood not at all. 

Meantime, in a great chateau of the western provinces, Sanctis 
himself pursued his work on vast blank wall spaces, which he had 
promisea to make bloom as the rose, with frescoes of the old sweet 
story of Eros and Pysche. 

To every true artist there is no such true delight as fresco ; no 
method which gives so entirely the sense of the power of instan- 
taneous creation. Surely, also, art has never been so great since 
the panel and the canvas supplanted the wdde wall-surface, so elo- 
quent in its barrenness to those who can see with the eye of tlie 
mind, as Raftaelle saw when he went through the Stanza that he 
was called to decorate, dreaming of the School of Athens, 

Sanctis would not have been unworthy to unloose the sandale 
of the Angel of Urhino. 
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He worabipped Art and followed it with bumble and peifeet 
feyerence. 

If there were too great an austerity, too chill a calm, in his 
creations, as in Flandrin’s, and Laurens’, and Overheck's, they were 
absolutely pure, entirely noble. 

Under his touch now bis Eros became too entirely the incarna- 
tion of spiritual love, his Psyche too entirely tlie embodiment of 
the soul ; but the myth lost none of its grace and gained a holiness 
not its own under his treatment. 

But, for the first time, his heart was not in the work of bis 
hand% He had not Ins usual interest in his creations. He had his 
usual fine thought, delicate touch, subtle meaning in what grew 
beneath the sweep of his brush, but for ever between hiip and the 
fresco came the remembrance of the Musoncella and of Mareiuma, 

As he drew the gold curls and fair face of his Psyche, he saw 
always the dark and bnlliant face of that daugliter of the Etruscan 
Mastama. As he painted the Greek portico, the cool atrium^ the 
dark green of orange and myrtle touching white marble, he only 
saw the red glow of the tufa soil, the amethyst and sapphire of the 
mountains, the dusk of the silent tombs, the lustre of the eyes of 
the offspring of Saturnino. 

He Knew her origin ; his knowledge let him trace the possible 
current of oriental blood that had most likely been uriraingled with 
any foreign stream in all the generations 'who had borne the name 
of Mastarna and dw'elt upon tlie site of the ancient Satuniia. Her 
passionate instinct of attaclmient to the Tyrrhene Jiation might 
come from transmitted iiiHnencos that for three thousanayears and 
more, under the shadow of the Aptmnines, had been strong in a 
race that had changed neither its dwelling-place nor its instincts. 

It was a fantastic idea, hut it took liold of the mind of the 
artist, which was more dreamy and enthusiastic than he knew. 
He fancied that he saw the voluptuous Lydian of the days of Asian 
supremacy look from under those level brows and full eyelids of 
Saturnino Mastarna’s child. 

The memory of her pursued him and unnerved him ; he was 
angered against her. II is n^a^oii told him that it w as best for his 
peace to ^e no more of a life w^hich, brought into his own, in any 
way, would be as the w'ind and the lightning flash of the tempest 
are in serene pale April skies; vet, think as lie w'ould, he could 
not shake off’ a f»en8e of cow'ardiee and Avrong-doiiig in leaving un- 
done the task that Joconda had asked her brothers to do. He 
could not. whether in the historic silence of Ibe old Armuricau 
tastle, or in the mirthful and crowded streets of Paris, forget for 
any length of time that solitary figure as he saw it stand amidst 
vhe amber of the coronilla and the broom. 

She was so strong, so fearle‘»s, so fierce, so lonely, dw’^elling there 
amidst the graves of her perished nation ; sbo w'bs beautiful as 
a hawk is, poised on a bough of oak and looking with hold an4 
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/ brilliaat eye down the shaft of the golden sunbeam. She had that 
grace, that strength, that untamed dignity and daring, which the 
free things of forest and crag alone possess. The memory of her 
haunted Sanctis, whose life, atl artist though he was, had been 
chill, orderly, cadm, cultured, with little passion in it, and on it the 
yoke of an early training whose precision could never he wholly 
abandoned, for strong are the bonds of birth and habit. 

He was a man of genius, and by custom a Parisian j Wt there 
was much in him of the calm aud simple mountaineer, of the 
patient and prudent alpine peasant. His work, his mind, his modes 
of life, were those of a famous painter who was also a rich man, 
end could build for himself a house that was a temple of art ; but 
his nature remained that which had been Anton’s and Joachim’s 
before him. He loved order, method, cleanliness in morals, serenity 
in the manner of his days : his paintings erred in almost too great 
an abundance of limpidity, of mathematical exactitude, of faultless 
perspective ; they were so perfect that they seemed a reproach to 
a hurrying and carclej^s world that loves brio and ciaderity. Never 
in all his life had a thought that was unwelcome and poisonous 
been liarbourtHi by him for more than a moment ; his clear and 
calm mind had been always able to repel it. But the desire to 
return to that strange, unhealthy, luxuriant, mournful land w'here 
Musa dwelt grew upon him, and although he resisted he could not 
banish it. And he smarted with a sense of cow’ai’dice, remembering 
that he had allowed her to drive him from it. 

* Doubtless the Sicilian lover is with her,’ he said again and 
again to himself as he w’orlied on at the great frescoes. 

And yet he could not fancy lier w ith any lover ; he could not 
think of those superb lips as tremulous with any tenderness or 
warmed wdth any kiss. It seemed to him that she could never 
live in any other w'ay than so, alone with her Etruscan dead. 

To living humanity she was the Musoiicella. 

He worked at the frescoes summer and autumn, and was never 
conhujt wdth them ; and wHint back to Paris, where his bouse was 
the envy of his fellows. There he shut himself in during those 
chilly autumn days when the leaves w^ere flying in scarlet squad- 
rons down the asphalte without, and he paint€*d that wdiich haunted 
him. 

He portrayed her just as he had seen her in the hot transparent 
morning, with the gold of the coronilla and the broom behind her, and 
the turquoise blue of the sky beyond. He gave the picture 
that strength, that liberty, that untamable spirit, that freshness of 
open-air life, and that repose of solitude wliich were in her. Hia 
friends came and saw it in progress and called it Maia, Erinna, 
Heliodora, and many another classic name ; and said that it would 
be the gi*andeet and most luminous thing that he had ever created. 
But one day he was struck w’ith a sudden unreasoning sense of utter 
hatred to it; he drew a groat briishfull of bistre over the damask 
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rarie of tbe mouth, the pnental sombreness and mystery of eyefc ? 
nudset it ivith its face to the grey wall, and looked bis studio and > 
w^t away. 


CHAPTER XXL 

Meanwhile, in Maremma^ as tbe August heats lay heaTy on the 
land, fate was at work for Musa ; the fate which comes to all, and 
sometimes, like the prophet of old, blesses and curses in the same 
breath. 

One day she went out on the sea ; tbe sea was as hot as the 
land was, but still she was glad to bathe in it, to swim against it, 
to pull her boat through^ it, to watch its lovely colours, here Ibe 
hue of a pigeon’s breast, there deeply, darkly blue as the indigo- 
berries of the laurestinus when they pur|)led the moors in autumn. 
There was a slight southerly wind, and it filled the little latoen 
sail that she had contrived, by much hard work with axe and 
mallet, to fix up in her treasure-trove of a boat. She had made 
tbe mast from a young pine, and had woven and stitched the canvas 
herself. In the pleasure of her sail, she went far and stayed late ; 
it was evening when she went down the steps of the tombs. 

As she descended, she saw in the twilight of her home a lonely 
figure sitting crouched before the embers of tbe fire. Her heart 
b^t wildly, not with fear but rage. Who had dared to violate 
her sanctuary ? And with her wi^ath there mingled apprehension ; 
if shepherd or forester found out tliis safe shelter, would they ever 
leave to her sole ownership of it ? y 

She looked through the boughs down into the gloom. She could 
not see the face of the stranger ; his head, was bowed on his hands 
and his whole frame crouched up like that of a stray and sliivering 
dog. 

She took the long knife she alwetj^s wore in her girdle and 
went down the steps ; at the slight sound she made the intruder 
looked up as she had seen startled animals look, sprang to his feet, 
and, before she could stop him, had prostrated himself at hers. 

* I claim your shelter,’ he said, and he kissed her rough woollen 
skirts. am an innocent man, hunted and miserable. Save 
me!’ 

Musa stood over him with her gi-ave luminous face full of 
sudden compassion. Her hand still held the long knife, but she 
showed neither doubt nor fear pf him. 

‘ Who are you ? ’ she said simply. 

^ I was a prisoner on Gorgona ; I escaped with Satumino ; wa 
parted company in the storm that overtook us, 1 saw him again 
when be was hiding a few days later ; he had doubled like a fox. 
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He described tMs place to m& and bade me make for it. I am 
wotinded^and tired — and— foi^ve me/ 

^ A great ^lintness came over him as he spoke ; hU Ups turned 
blue, his heart seemed to cease to beat, and he sank downwards 
on the earthen floor. A wound in his shoulder had burst out 
bleeding afresh. 

Musa threw her knife on the ground ; she busied herself with 
such restoratives as she knew, and with a firm hand bound up 
the gunshot wound while he still lay insensible. Then she forced 
a little wine that Joconda had kept as a cordial between his UpS| 
and bathed his head and face with cold water. 

After a little he regained, consciousness, but only languidly, 
and he did not fully awake to the remembrance oi what had 

* You are good , you are good ; that cools me,’ he murmured 
as the water fell on him. 

He was in a feverish sort of trance, hia skin waSf burning, and 
his breath W'ns short and quick. 

She was absorbed in her cllorts to help him ; she did not notice 
that he was a man young, and wonderlully handsome, with the 
beauty of the Greek ideal ; beauty which not exposure, or im- 
prisonment, or shame, or terror, or privation, or the ghastly horrors 
of the galleys had had any pow’er to destroy, though tluw hod 
wasted, darkened, and dimmed it, as dust and ill-usage ofecure 
the soilless glory and line lines of the marble god. Of all this she 
saw nothing, thought notliing; it was enougli for her that he was 
liunted and in fear, like the b(«ist8 and the birds of the Maremina. 

She tended him as she would have taken care of a stricken 
deer or a maimed hawk. Satiirnino s name said nothing to her. 
She thought of him only as a thief who had robbed the dead; but 
even as she had aided and pitied him, so she did this man. There 
was in her blood a fierce hatred of law and oppression ; a keen 
sympathy with all that was driven and persecute. 

After awhile the stranger became more awake to where he was, 
and recovered, as the wine flowed down into his chilled, Inruised, 
weary body, sight and speech and sense. She had piled dead 
^ w'ood on tiio hearth, and ho was still stretched where ho had 
^ first dropped before it. The night was cold, though the days 
\vere scorching, and the heat of the fire was welcome to his limbs, 
numbed wdth long fatigue and exposure in woods and marshes 
where he had disputed acorns with the boars and the rats. 

* You will not give me up P ’ he said, with a timid appeal in 
his great dark eyes. 

Slusa standing above him, in her strength and her health, smiled 
with a little scorn. ‘ Why do you come to me if you think so ? * 

* Saturnino said you had been good to him, and that the placn 
was a sure refuge.’ 

He did not say that Satuniino had also said to him t 
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* If tlie maiden be squeamish, or be like to be treacherous, you 
can easilj^ rid yourself of her — a fawn’s neck is soon slit.* 

‘ He was vjle himself/ she said hastily, with sternness in her 
eyes. *What think you he did.^ lie stole the gold cups and 
platters — iheirB, I was glad when I learned he was taken.’ 

‘ (yan you be so cruel P * said the refugee with a little look of 
wonder and fear. 

^ 1 do not see that I am cruel ; he was a traitor and a thief 
If I let you stay, will the pltfce be sacred to you ? * 

^ You and it, that I swear.’ 

'Stay tlien,’ said Musa, with calm Unconcern. 

Jt did not occur to her that lie was a man, and young ; her 
innocence was too grand a thing for that. 

' You did not do the crime they took you for ? ’ she asked him 
with a long, grave look into his face. 

' No ; that also I swear. I was guiltless as you.’ 

She felt that his answer was the truth. 

' Wliat was the crime ? ’ 

' I was accused of the murder of my mistress.’ 

' Ah I ’ — she drew" a deep breatli ; it did not seem to her any- 
thing very strange j the knife was a common cure of faithlessness 
in Maremma. 

' She was false ? ’ she added. 

' Not fahe to me. Nor slain by me, God in heaven hears 
me ! Never." 

' Very w’ell. I believe,’ she said simply. ' You can tell me 
more w^hen you will. Now you are — tired aiid feverislu 

I will make you a hed of leaves— 1b(‘re is nothing else — in the 
furtlier chamber, and you had best go to it.’ 

' Can you sleep amongst llh\se tombs P ’ he cried, and glanced 
around the sepulchres wnih awe. 

' The dead do not hurt us,’ said Musa, witlra grave tenderness. 

' They have but gone before >vherc soon we go.’ 

The young man shuddenMi a little. Life had been glorious to 
him, ana was still sweet and precious. 

It needs a pure soul to love the dead. 

She left him, and made a bed of moss and leaves in the inner- 
most chamber of tlie tombs ; she filled one of the black vases 
with the thin wine of Joconda’s store, and put it with some bread 
beside the bed; she lit a little wick iu a little oil in one of the 
Ltruscan lamps, and set it in the place ; she went to the spring 
that welled through the passage beyond, and filled a big copper 
vessel with it for a bath. 

V * That is all I can do/ she thought, intent on her preparations 
Nausicaa for her hero from the sea. 

was a pleasure to have some one to serve and to defend. 

' CAiAn you walk to the spot ? ’ she said to him* ' If no4 
lean on 1 am strong.’ 

V 


4 
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* I tLink I can walk/ he said, etnbairassed somewhat because 
she was not so ; and he rose and dragged himself feebly into the 
third chamber. 

‘ I am so tired/ he muttered, ^ I think I should let the cara* 
biniers take me now as easily as a stunned hare.’ 

^ The carabiniers will not come here/ said Musa. * Do not 
think of them. Sleep, and if you want any aid give a shout, and 
1 shall hear.’ 

* You are good to me/ murmurS the stranger with a little 
confusion, looking at her as she stood with the light of her own 
lamp shed on her dark level brows, her lastrous eyes, her up* 
thrown masses of bronze-hued hair, and the form that was 
clad iu the white lambs-wool as the fauns and nytnplis of old may 
have been clad in Tempe and Arcadia when through the gladness 
of the woods the winds of winter rustled. 

' I will say of you as the angel Gabriel said of Madonna Lisa/ 
Jie said with a little smile, ^ that you are the fairest thing that 
ever was seen in Mondo or ^Slaromma.’ 

Hlh, not 1/ said Musa, with a little displeasure. ^When the 
rose and crimson flamingoes come like a cloiul red with, the sim’a 
setting, they are much more beautiful t!\an I. Do the angels ever* 
remember Marcmma ? I think not. Who could tell you they 
did ? Good -night to you ; good repose.’ 

Then she went across tlio other c]iaml>ors, crossing herself as 
she passed the cofliu of Joconda, and in time laid herself down on 
her own bed as calmly as though no human intruder had disturbed 
her solitude. 

Only, every now and then she kept awaking with a start, and, 
sitting up oil her rough couch, listened with ears as eager and sure 
as the deer’s to hear whether any sound on the night’s silence was 
like the tramp of the soldiers of the State. She was afraid for 
him ; she was not afraid of him. 

True, once before she had sheltered a gallew-slave, and he bad 
robbed her ; but she felt no distrust now. When tills man had 
said, * I am innocent,’ there had been truth in his voice ; and she 
had sympathy with him as she had with the large-eyed deer, with 
the rose-red phenicopt eras, with the timid liareand the brave boar, 
and all the mau-liunted things of the marsh and the moor. 

Tlie hlood of an outlaw was in her. 


CHAPTER XXIT. 

Site was up whilst the sun was still unseen, and only a geranium 
Colour, lovely and wondrous ns that of tins flamingo’s wings, was 
spreading over the darkness of the 3taremma. She looked into his 
chamber ; the lamp was spent, hut he was sleeping. She could see 
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ibe outline of his heocrond fiboulders resting on tbe homely linen 
she had at^ead above the leaves. 

She went softly backsgain; went out, and plunged into the 
tarn and bathed ; &en dothed herself and set about the prepare- 
lion of such humble meal as she could make with water and with 
bread and with the sweet herbs of the moors. It had always done 
very well for her, but she doubted whether it would suffiee for 
hm. She looked for some eggs from her fowls, and she was pleased 
that she could find three. 

Then she took up the silver-framed mirror of burnished steel 
that had been buried there with some regal or noble woman, and 
that now served her to give her back a dim reflection of her own 
face, and she^'*combed and brushed her short rich hair till it shone 
like dusky gold that the fires have burnished and reddened. For 
the first time in her life she looked at the great eyes that surveyed 
her from the mirror, and said to herself, * Js it true that I am good 
to look at P Joconda said so once or twice, but then she loved me.' 

She bad never heArd of Boccaccio, but a drop of the old potent 
Florentine philtres that Boccaccio used had touched her lips. 

She was leaning on the sward outside her homo, and gazing 
into the steel mirror which was lying upon the grass. 

Fqr the first time she looked with interest on the face that the 
Etruscan niiiTor reflected, and wondered if indeed it were hand- 
some. 

She did not know that her head was like that of Carlo's angel, 
and her body like one of the beautiful, lissom, strong, and harmo- 
nious figures that are still left to us in Greek marble. 

As she looked down on the reflection, where she lay, with her 
chin resting on her hands and her elboNvs leaning in the thick wild 
thyme, a scorpion, black and hideous, ran out of the herhs and 
passed across tlie steel face of the mirror which was engraven wuth 
the figures of the Tyndarids, dear to Etruria as to Home. 

She started as the ugly dangexoua insect passed over her own 
image. 

She rose to her feet and left the steel flatterer lying amongst 
the dews on the ground. The scoq)ion remained upon its silver 
framework. 

* Do you come to tell me that to think of my face is a sin P ’ 
she said tolhe beast ; ^ a sin as ugly and as poisonous as you P ’ 

Joconda had' always told her so ; but the soul of her vigorous 
and brilliant youth insensibly rebelled against those austere nega- 
tions of the ifesh. Nature told her to rcyoice in herself as the Hel- 
lenic anthologists told the beautiful boy and the virgin who stripped 
for the race. 

The soul of the Greek lives oftentimes in the Italian, though it 
lives benighted and struggling in bonds and unconscious of 
itself. 

She left the mirror itill lying on the grass and went within. 
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Sho took some food ia one of the eartlien jars and went towards 
his chamber. ^ 

* Axq you arisen ? ^ she called softly. 

He answered her feebly : 

^1 cannot rise; my limbs seem made of stone. I fear the 
chills have got into my very bones ; I am in great pain ’ 

She went forward to his side. 

* Our marshes will do that sometimes/ shesaid^ with a soft pity 
in her eyes, like that which came*there when she satv a hunted 
bird or beast and could not save it. ‘ I have seen that malady ; it 
is as though your whole body were frozen ; but if you have not 
much fever it may pass. I ]mve brought some good food — eat it.* 

She held the earthen holkton, and a wooden spoon, towards him, 
and ho took a little of her broth and said that it' was good, and 
then took more. 

"With the momentarily revived forces that came to hhn after 
the food, he drew a quick breath from achingTungs, and with many 
a pause from weakness, and many an involunt^y shudder from 
cruel memcyies, he told her how he had first come thither from 
Gorgona. 

‘ Saturniuo and I escaped together, and one other man, who, 
poor wretch, was shot as he leapt from the wall. We had planned 
it long before we could find the occasion to take that mad plunge 
into the sea. We swam and swam, and at last fortune favoured 
us in a wondrous way, we came on a drifting boat, the boat, I sm)- 
pose, of some wrecked tartana, she was Mediterranean build. In 
that we rowed ; and sculled ourselves warily all night long, and 
gained the coast, and hid all day Idng under the rocks off Romito. 
There is a wild thicket of rosemary there ; it served to hide us. 
At nightfall we took to the eea again. The idea of Satumino was 
to get ashore somewhere near either the Albcgna’s or the Flora’s 
mouth, and so in time creep home fo his old lair by Monte Labhro. 
We pulled all day long ; we were half dead of hunger and thirst ; 
we had drunk at a spring near Roiuito, and for food we had a bit 
of black Gorgona bread, but wo li^d finished that at dawn. We 
rowed on, keeping some way off the shore, hoping against hope that 
if the coastguard or the carabiniers saw us they would see in us 
two fishermen and nothing more. The heat was frightfiil j the sea 
looked still enough, and glassy and oily, hut there was a heavy 
swell underneath that made the pulling hard. I know not bow 
many miles we rowed that day, but they must have been many. 
We rowed on all that day and caught some fish and ate it raw, 
and chewed the seaweed, and were nearly mad. At night we 
stole on land ; thirst drove us ; it was a wud place, and we fiotind 
fresh water and some wild fruit. At daybreak, after keeping like 
drunkards, we went to sea again and pidled along the cow ; we 
saw the mounted soldiers riding along the Tombola, by the bay of 
Populonia. They were looking for us, that is certain. At three 
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o’clock, or thereabouts as nearly as we could tell by the sun, an 
awful storm burst over us. It was quite sudden, or seemed so ; it 
was rainless and horrible. The waves rose like walls ; the wind 
drove us like a whip in some giant’s hand ; great clouds of foam 
on the sea, and of dust on the land, obscured the shore and the 
horizon. We were thrown to and fro like a cockleshell ; the noise 
of the wind all the while lilm rushing cataracts. The sky was livid 
with lightni]^, the thunder pealed like the cannon of vast armies. 
Our litfie skin overturned ; we could not right her, we were thrown 
headlong into the hissing water. She was flung about for a few 
moments, and then dashed like a plaything far out of our reach. 
We were in the deep sea, faint for want of food and almost weary 
to insensibility. How I gained the shore I cannot tell. But I did. 
Satumino I never sa\v. Ijalcr 1 heard that ’ 

‘ I saved him 1 ’ said Musa, who had held her breath and 
listened with parted lljis. 

* Yes, I know ! ’ 

^Yes,’ she proceeded unheeding, 'I plucked him out of the sea, 
and I hid him hero, and he paid me by stealing tlie gold of the 
tombs.* 

^ He told me that. We met up in the mountains, up under 
the Labbroj he had made me acquainted with all the haunts and 
hiding-places of the hills. We liad endured unutterable misery, 
both of us. To me women had been kind — they are always so to 
a man in misfortune ’ [in his thought he said, rather, to one who is 
young and well-looking.] * VVe were but a lew days together ; he 
told me of the gold out of the tomb, and I blamed liim hotly, and 
we came to fierce words ; be went down to the (^rbeiellano \o sell 
that gold, though I told him to attempt it would be his own un- 
doing ; and I went up to his old favourite lair on the Kocca del 
Giulio, where it is cold ns winter even in tlie canicular heats. You 
will understand, of course, that all tliis time ^YQ moved with tl>e 
greatest caution, and only at night, like the hats and the owds. AVell, 
in the Orbetellano he wan taken as 'I heard, but I lieard it long 
afterwards, and 1 remained awaiting him up at the Giulio. There 
were some stone cabins there, very wretche.d ones, where liis hand 
had dwelt, and there were still remnants of their booty and of4fie 
things they used. There was even a child s toy in ivoiy of Indian 
worlmanship; taken, 1 suppose, when tliey plundered a train 
or stopped a travelling carriage. It seemed strange to see it, that 
frail toy, iu such a solitude T Well, there I passed the autumn 
and the winter ; I lived miserably, that is of course. I picked up 
the pine cones and cut the brushwood ; and tho,re were old friends 
of Mastarna’s down at a hovel that is oalled a hostelry in the 
hamlet of Saturnia, and for his sake and for love of outwitting the 
law, for they were all smugglers, if not worse, they sent me up 
coarse food once in eight days and took dowm the fuel. So I 
lived. It was hardly better than Gorgoiia, except that there 
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was the seuse of a relative freedom, and the sight of the clouds 
that lay beneath one of a morning, and, when they cleared at 
noon, showed so glorious an expanse of wood, and moor, and 
cliff, and sea, far down, so far down I — One saw as the eagle 
sees. But I was for ever on the watch, and scarce dare, even 
in the bitter daj^s and nights of winter on the mountains, light 
\ a fire, though timber was so plentiful and near, lest any glow 
of flame or any curl of smoke should tell my hunters 1 was 
hiding there. Then I heal'd from the men of Saturnia that 
Saturnino had been captured afresh and been for months in the 
prisons of Orhetello, That hurt me greatly, for though 1 knew 
he was hut a brute and stained with many crimes of blood- 
guiltiness, yet there were a force and a rough generosity in 
him which allured one.^ 

* It was generous to steal the gold ! ’ 

* No, it was mean ; but w^hat would you ? lie had been a 
robber all liis life, and he was at that moment most desperate, 
starving, homeless ; besides, it was only roha df*Ue io7nI>e to him.^ 

* That is what is so vile ! The dead could not defend it, or 
strike him down.* 

* I know, I know ! But, my dear, wild and lawless men who 
go to the galleys come out of them devils. I myself, who had long 
habits of education and social observance behind me, I was little 
better than any, for when I had been for six months in that 
accursed place, when hunger and thirst tortured me, 1 could have 
killed or robbed like Saturnino. What we call our soul is only 
in safety so long ns our body feeds I He took your gold, and that 
was bad, and to wrong your trust was woiv^e ; but he has paid for 
both sins heavily. He will not get away again from his torture. 
Well, when I heard he had been shot down, but taken alive, I 
lost heart and hope ; he had seemed my only friend. The time 
went by most miserablv, until, one daybreak, I saw down amidst 
the cork woods the glitier of the musketry of soldiers, Wliether 
one of the men at Satuniia had betrayed me or not I cannot tell, 
but it was certain the soldiery were out after me. In the still- 
ness of dawn I could hear their heavy tread, and their weapons 
breaking the branches as they passed. They were hundreds of 
feet down below me. 1 packed a little bread up, and took a 
dagger 1 had found in those huts — the dagger you see, a three-edged 

dagger of Florence— and then I fled for my life again, and 
hid iu the holes of the rocks with the other hunted beasts of the 
hills. That was in April last ; I knew llie month beeause the 
ashes were in blossom, and made the woods hedow look as if a 
snow-storm had fallen on them. It is of no use going over all I 
suffered — suffering of stnr^^ation, of exhaustion, of cold, of heat, 
of rheumatism, of cramp, of wet, of darkness, of perpetual terror. 
Ah I do not think me a coward I I have been palsied with fear — I 
am still I * 
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He gazed at herewith dilated eyes^ with strakmg ears, with 
panting breath, with shivering flesh ; his danger was ever present. 
Even now the muskets of the soldiers might be glancing in the 
moonlight amongst the Christas thorn above the sepulqhres^ 

Musa was alarmed at bis look. 

* You are unwell/ she said gently. * Do not talk any more, 
and be not afraid. Ilere no one will come — ^you are safe 2 ’ 

* Safe ! ’ ho echoed, with so poignant a despair that it struck 
her heart with cold as if his three-edged dagger of Florence had 
pierced it, ‘ No ; I can never more be safe on earth, though 1 
wander as long as Ahasuerus. There is nothing more to tell ; you 
can guess what my life has been — ^biding and ci'eeping away 
through all this green land, for ever afraid of every sound, of 
every breeze, of every leaf I I came down here without knowing 
I was near you, and then by certain landmarks that I saw I recog- 
nised the place of the tombs that Mastarna had described to me, 
and I resolved to throw myself upon your mercy, and in your 
absence I crept down the steps. I was very faint ; I have eaten 
nothing but berries several days, and I havo an open wound on my 
shoulder. A month or more ago the soldiers were near enough to 
me to Are at me, and they hit me ; though it is but a flesh wound 
it does not close, and it is painful. I have lain out many nights 
on your moors, and men used to say that it was death to do that. 
I have doubled like the fox ; the soldiers believe me gone to the 
bills again ; but any hour they may And out and come.’ 

He shuddered; his eyes closed, his head fell back upon his 
rude pillow of dried grasses. So much speech had exhausted bis 
enfeebled spirit and frame. 

‘ I shall be very ill/ he said wearily. ^ You had better turn 
me out whilst I can crawl away from you.’ 

* I will care for you till the illness passes/ she answered, 

* It were better to call the carabiniers/ he said bitterly. * A 
rick man and a felon — what can you do with fue ? ’’ 

‘ I will tend you till you are well,’ she said simply again. 

* You are quite safe here. No one, except a little goat-hoy and 
two strangers who are far away, even knows of these tombs. It 
is true there is little food for you, but there will he enough to keep 
you from hunger.’ 

* But why should you do all this for me P ’ 

^ Because yoU have no one else to help you.’ 

< That is veiy noble of you 1 ’ 

' Why that P I have no one either. Leone whom I loved is 
dead.’ 

* Iieone ? What was he P ’ 

*He was a dog.’ 

^Is that all you have had to love P ’ 

*I had a woman ; she was very old. She died in the summer 
of last year.’ 
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'Youlovdi h6r veiy mucli, I think, hy the sound of your 
toice ; tbero are tears in it.’ 

* She was very jjood.’ 

' Tell me what la your name P 

^ I am called Musa. And yours P ’ 

< I am Luitbrand d’Este.’ 

* That is a very long, fine name* It is not of Maremma — at 
least I think not.* 

‘ No, it is not ; it is of the north, of the Lombard pliuns, 
where the snow lies long in winter-time, and the rivers rag© and 
outspread themselves till the land is drowned, and men and their 
cattle and their cities are drowned too.* 

* You should not gpeak any more. You are weak. I will go 

and get a brazier and light you: a fire, and 1 will make you some 
herb*tea that will he good for vour pain. Lie and sleep if you 
can. It is such a fair day without. It is a pity you cannot 
see it.* -jf 

* I should not dare to look out into the light if I could rise. 
You forget that I am a hunted beast.* 

* That is why I trouble myself for you,* she answered. ^ I would * 
always save the boars if I could. They kill nothing ; they only 
eat roots and berries, and men hunt them wickedly. Of eouase 
they fight when they are pressed ,* so did you. Now lie still and 
sleep, and I will light a fire,* 

She had burned some fallen wood in the summer into charcoal, 
and made of that the which was the only form of fire known 
in Santa Tarsilla. She filled a big vessel with this ; a metal lebes 
that had sert ed in Etruscan times to hold the wines of a funeral 
feast. Once lighted, the slow wariuth of the smouldering embers 
soon spread itself through the place, though it had no ]^wer to 
cure the chills and shivering of the sick man. 

She did for him what she had seen Joconda do for those thus 
afflicted ; and the grand stinshine and storm of the late summer 
days passed over the moors and mountains, and the liheccio blew 
the sea into a field of foam, a steam of mist, and for the first time 
she kept no count of the change on the face of nature, but in the 
twilight of the Etruscan tombs watched the waning of strength, 
the flickering of breath, the half-unconscious torture of a human 
frame. 

For days together she never left the sepulchre. 

She waited on his lassitude, liis heats, his chills, his shuddering 
pains, ell the long hours through, doing what she could do to 
alleviate his ills; and at night, when she lit the little bronze laujp 
with oil, she was alone with a man delirious, and who seemed to 
her on the point of death. 

She never felt that temptation, which a coward would have 
felt, to leave him to his fate and rush away from this misery and 
danger into safety where the dwelling of men and the meeting of 
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roofs would give it. She prayed passionately for him. That was 
all she did. She never had neard of physicians ; there was not 
one at Santa Tarsilla. If such a person were needed he had to be 
sought from Orbetello, and no one dreamt of doing that once in 
ten years, though the surgeon of the Orhetellano was considered 
the parish doctor of the whole district. There was hardly any 
one in the villages in summer, and the few that were there, in 
winter, cured themselves with nostrums or with simples, and, if 
they could not cure, lay down meekly like suffeiing animals, called 
the priest and died. 'J'herefore of medical help or service she had 
no iclea ; and if she had known of it, could not have left the sick 
man to seek it. And Zirlo had been a traitor ; she could no more 
call to him across the moorlands and see his little brown face peer 
through the brushwoods in answer. 

She was utterly alone with this hunted creature who seemed 
at once frozen and on fire, and of whom she knew nothing. It 
never occurred to her to be afraid or to summon other help. Dis- 
trust of others was an instinct in the cliild of Saturmno, and 
the loneliness of her life with Joconda had made inde|>endence of 
human sympathy and aid lier second nature. 

If she had wished it, moreover, she knew that she would have 
called for help in vain. 01 the sickly timid souls of Santa Tarsilla, 
not one would have ventured here, and of the rude, scattered 
herdsmen and husbandmen native to Mnremma she knew nothing, 
and they had their toil, whicli was their all, to till their time. 

So she remained alone beride the nearly dying man. 

But as fear paralyvses the feelde, bo it nerves tlie conrageoiia ; 
she was brave, and she did not let her fear conquer her compas- 
sion. And she was afraid of the strangers coming as Sanctis had 
come, afraid of the grt^ed of the la})Ourers on the moors and the 
hills if it were known that there was something hero strange and 
worth seeing; and if such as these came, then after them would 
come the guards. '^J'hesc thoughts kept her anrJous and awake all 
through that long night ; she sat by the sick man s bed on the 
stone chair sculptured there feu the dead Etrurians to occupy, and 
listened to his disjointed, wandering speech, and w atched the oil 
tiame flicker in the lamp tiiat had l^{*u fashioned by hands lifeless 
three thousand years before. 

She knew his malady to be lliat deadly scourge of the soil, 
called the ^r'nkiosa ; that terrible fever which seems to have 
joined bands wdth frost and fire. Twdee the fatal tit came on hhn ; 
the ceaselebs shivering and trembling, the blue pinched cold, the 
bloodless icy collapse of the whole tortured body. The third 
seizure w-ould mean death, she knew. Imaging heat, as though his 
flesh were melting in a furnace, followed, and hold him in its 
pow'er for many days, hut the cold fit returned not, and she b'gan 
to hope that life would he stronger than the marsh-poison. M^hat 
the fugitive said in liis stupor told her nothing of him. 
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Wlion he was sensible, he complained of thirst and racking 
pain ; when he wi^ delirious, he thought that the carabiniere were 
on him, and he struggled with them and shouted aloud. Some- 
times he murmured passionate love words and called with yearn- 
ing endearment on the name of Aloysia. 

‘ How could they think he killed her, since he loves her so P ’ 
thought Musa as she heard. 

For fifteen months he had been wandering, pursued, hidden 
amidst hill forests or by the sea in caves, holding his life in his 
hand, more wretched than a hunted stag or fox, waking from 
every hour of jaded sleep witli the memory that his foes were 
seeking him and might he behind each rock, each tree, each tuft 
of marucca. Now that he had dropped thus in exhaustion, his ha- 
rassed brain could not escape the horrid terrors of his haunted past 

Once she had seen a trapped flamingo struggle in the gin, 
writhing its flower-liko body and its flamo-like throat, and beating 
its crimson wings in madness and terror, till it di^d ; he made her 
think of the ICgyptian bird. 

It was a fear so natural which pursued him even into the 
stupor of insensibility that it seemtd, not craven, but merely 
human, as is the fear of men in shipwreck. 

She sootlied him ns w'ell as she knew how with wet moss upon 
his head, and water ever to his reach. To htr, used as she w'as to 
the open air and the open sea, there could have been no greater 
deprivation than to remain cooped up under the vault of stone all 
through the brilliant days of the late summer. Yet she stayed 
down in the tombs for this stranger’s salve, only going out for such 
time as it was absolutely neces'^ary to take for the finding o 
simples and of food, and the cutting of w^ood for fuel. She missed 
the help of ZelFerino sorely ; and without him the little gains she 
had made were lost to her, at least werr^ lost until she could he 
free to carry what she sold herself to the hill villages, and this 
she w^ould then be afraid to do lest it should lead to discovery not 
of her refuge alone, but of the fugitive she harboured there. 

She wanted many things for this terrible sickness with which 
she alone fought; but she could get none of them. She could not 
bri!ig herself to leave him in his great peril for so long a time 
as it would take to go to Santa Tarsilla or Telamone ; and, even 
if she had loft him, her appearance in those placeil to which she 
had been so long lost would have provoked comment, wonder, and 
possibly pursuit, and, wdth pursuit, the sight of one for whom 
to be seen by human eyes would mean a lifetime spent at the 
galleys. So she had to do as she could with the narrow means 
within her reach ; and whilst the fever lasted the demands of the 
6i(;k man on her were not great. The water from the nearest 
spring, a drink she made from the bilberries on the moor, a little 
broth of herbs thickened with beaten egg, such as she had seen 
Joconda make for sick people — these were all ho wanted, and often 
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more tkan she could force through his scorched Jlps^ drawn back 
from Ms teeth in the convulsions of alternate heat and cold. The 
terrible nausea of his disease made even the spring water taste had 
and bitter to him|, though in his devouring thirst he drank of it 
almost unceasingly, as if he bad been shipwrecked on some bare 
rock without a drop to cool his mouth save such as rained from 
the clouds upon him. 

But, if he should recover, when he idiould recover, she eaid 
always to herself, she knew very well that his hunger in conva- 
lescence would equal his long fasting now ; that he would want 
meat, wine, many things that she would never he able to procure ; 
and the thought of this kept her harassed and anxious, and 
blinded her eyes to the autumnal colours on the moors and woods, 
and made her heedless of the departure of her songsters from the 
myrtle coverts and the jungle of cistus and bny. 

When the call of the striginas echoed over the marshes, or tho 
night herons croak thrilled hoarsely through the dark, they 
startled her now. She took thorn for "the shout of soldiery or the 
boom of powder. 

As she watched his fever, and scanned the moors for him, so, as 
a child, she had watched the fluctuations of life in n storm- 
swallow with a broken wing that she had taken off the waves after 
a boatman had shot it. Often the bird had seemed lifeless, with 
blind eyes and dulled plumage, and she had been sure that it was 
dead. Then she had warmed it in her bosom, and it had 
recovered. She had kept it all winter, and then the wing had 
growm whole once more. On Easter-day it had flown olf her 
shoulder over tho sea, a speck of silver and bronze lu the sunshine, 
which she had watched with big tears in eyes that Imd never been 
so dimmed lK?fore. 

As she had watched the bird then, so she watched’ now the 
struggle between life and dcatli in tho body of tliis doomed and 
hunt^ man. 

When he was restless and could not sleep at all through the 
nights that seemed long as centuries, she took her mandoline and 
sang to soothe him such sonnets as siie had sung to the shore 
people at Santa Tarsi) ia, Tho mellow, tender thrilling of the old 
chitarra chimed in softiy with her voice, Avhich in its youth and 
its clearness as melodious as the spring and autumn song of 
the woodlark, which ch aunts ever, as the old French quatrain has 
it, ' Adieu, dieu, adieu I ’ 

Once above ground a shepherd went by over the turf, not 
witting of all that lay below j and he heard that sweet lullaby 
beneath his feet thrilling through the earth, and was so terrihed 
that he ran headlong, his flock behind him, and told for many a 
day in his own Pistoiese mountain home on winter xnghts that in 
Maremma the dead people sang below the soil, in the very heart 
md core of the round globe. 
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Bo, islowJy, hy one care and another of here, her eicic man 
rallied) and cast o(F little bjr little the weight of dLseaee) and 
Btratched out his thin tran^arent hande for more food than she 
found it easy to supply to him. 

Slowly, as the Sejjtemher days grew shorter and the 'Winter 
solstice came nearer, liis resurrection began in the shadow of the 
Etruscan grave. 

Towards daybreak at the close of the fifth weehof his sojourn 
there, his fever grew lower ; a quieter sleep came on his heavy 
eyelids, his limbs shivered less ; he got some rest. She left him 
to let the fowls out into the air. The sun was once more commg 
up behind the dark edge of the moors. She scanned them with 
beating heart lest she should see any new-comer on them. Bread 
woke up with every dawn for her now ; her old simple peace was 
gone for ever ; the peace that she had shared with the kid t^t 
cropped the pasture, with the arum that was curled within its 
green spaihe. ^ 

She was thankful beyond words because at Iw some hope had 
come for him. Yet a deep soitow took possession of her soul as 
she realised the burden bound upon her; tears rose in her eyes 
and veiled the carnation of the morning skies. She did not reason 
on it, but she felt that vast irreparable loss wliich no treasures of 
tiie world, or passions, or joys can adequately pay — the loss of 
yotith’s unconsciousness. 

Never again could she go light-hearted to the shore to wade 
amidst the .sea things, glad as they ; never again would she come 
bock over the brown moor in the hush of evening, content because 
a meal of chestnuts or a few wild figs had been her day’s sufficient 
gleaning. 

The unconscious life — the life that is content with itself from 
sunrise until sunset from the mere sense of living, from the sheer 
sweet strength and health of the body that k fleet as the roe and 
tireless as the swallow — was gone for ever ; and in its stead were 
the unrest, the bitterness, the pangs, the ecstasies of human affec- 
tions. 


cnAPTEIl XXIII. 

Hn was young and by nature strong, and his constitution 
conquered the insidious poison that had entered his blood from 
the vaporous marshes in the August heats. The unbroken 
silence, the cold water, the salutary herbs, all served to contribute 
to his victory over the fever-fiend of Maremma, and little by little 
he grew sensible of other things than those deadly chills, those 
waves of lava heat, which turn by turn had filled his entire con^ 
sciousness so long. Then he saw that a woman all alone had 
done this great service for him, and hidden him from his pursuers, 
and kept vigil by him through many weary days and nights. 
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The weeks passed. Health very slowly returned to him. Ha 
was but five-and-twenty years old, and the clioging to life was 
strong in him. Little by little as time wore on, the light came 
back into his great brown eves; the blood coursed smoothly 
beneath the delicate olive of his skin ; the traces of fatigue and 
privation effaced themselves; a sense of safety and of tranquillity 
came on him. In the strange twilight of this home made with 
the dead the world seemed very far away. Sometimes it seemed to 
Ir'm as if he were himself dead, and buried there, and dreaming 
in his tomh. Only she was here too, this girl who waited on him 
as serenely as a ooy, who had neither bashfulncss nor boldness, 
who was without fear as she was without knowledge. 

* How can I thank you ? What can I say to you P * he 
muttered, as bo became awake to the large debt he owed a 
stranger. 

‘ 1 would have done the same for a sUg or a boar that had 
b»en hunted and hurt,’ she answered him a little roughly; for she 
was unused to talk of what she felt, and she was ashamed to be 
told she had done vvell. 

He was too weak and too drowsy to say more. 

A great catastrophe had shaken all his previous life to pieces, 
and plunged it into utter darkiu'ss. ft seemed to him as if he had 
awakened in some other planet than the familiar earth. 

But he was too feeble to reflect long or to asic more. She 
made him tliiukof those immortals of whom he had read in Greek 
and Latin and in marbles ; they who moved through ♦iarth com- 
passionate, yet aloof from love. As she stood before him in the 
gloom, clothed in her tunic of white wool, and with the birds of 
night about her, bo tliought of Persephone, of Nausieaa, of the 
nymphs looking on whom a man grew mad — of all old-world tales 
Of beings who were on earth, not of it. 

Yet they were humble cares she had for him. She made his 
fire, she made his bread, she made ins soup ; she ■wt)ve linen fur 
him ; she sought far and wide foi roots and bi^rries and mushrooms 
such as he could eat. Sometimes she went down to the sea and 
netted fish for him; at night, by the eolitaiy lamp, she spun and 
sewed diligently to replace the garments of liis prison that he 
wore. 

She did the simplest and the humblest things for him, but 
she did them as* of yore they were done in Tempe, in llion, in 
Thessaly, in days when the Sun-god herded and ploughed for 
Adinetus. 

And all the while never once did it seem to cross her thoughts 
that she was a girl and he was a man. 

He was weary, worn, full of care and fear ; his senses were all 
absorbed in the one incessant carking anxiety lest his refuge should 
be found out, and his body, with a dead soul in it, killed by despair, 
dragged back to the hell of the galleys. As his ear was always 
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ftrained for the least sound that should tell of his pursuers, so his 
whole nature and existence seemed to him hound up in that one 
terror of pursuit; the terror of the deer as he lies in the fem*bral£e| 
of the she-wolf as she hides with her cubs. 

All other human instincts were momentarily suspended in him ; 
all his being was absorbed into this one intense, orerwhelming 
dread of his hunters and his doom. 

* If I but once get free/ ho thought, ‘neyer, so help me God, 
will I hunt to death any poor forest thing again ! ^ 

But how was he to get free ? Tliis was not freedom, this hid- 
ing amidst tombs and darkness. It was a shelter, and as sure a 
one as earth could offer him, but it was a prison too. Often he 
thought of the sea, but the sea was guarded yet more closely than 
the mountains. He had passed the whole of one ghastly day 
floating on it, with the sun beating on his face and head, and an 
agony of thirst and an agony of exhaustion making the blue 
water terrible as Procrustes’ Ijed. He dared not tfust himself to it 
again. 

Sunstroke, the jaws of a shark, the paralysis of cramp, death by 
thirst — any one of these might be his fate if he sought the sea. 
He would not dare to land anywhere ; he would have to swim on 
and on and on ; escape that wa}^ was hopeless. 

These two passions— the passion of dread, and the passion of 
desire to escape — were too strong in him to let any other emotion 
move him. lie dwelt on in tliis Etruscan solitude with this 
beautiful handmaiden beside him, and he only thought of her with 
vague doubt. 

* Is it true that she will not betray me ? ^ he wondered. * If they 
give her gold, will she not lead them hither P’ 

As he recovered he grew more and more suspicious of her. 
Yet, had he known it, she watched for him as the stork watches 
flleepless on tower or tree-top by its wounded mate. 

What she feared most was Xirlo. He had sold her secret, and 
be would, if he could, sell this fugitive ; of that she was sure. Eveiy 
hour her eyes searched the thickets and the hollows for the form of 
the faithless little goatherd ; but she never saw him. He had been 
too terrified to venture near the tombs. 

From Zirlo she was safe. But it was now autumn ; shepherds, 
hunters, travellers came at times across tlie moors. Any moment 
the white cone of the wood smoke might be seen by some passer- 
by ; any moment someone might ask her what she did there under 
the thick marucca scrub. 

She was for ever alarmed and on the watch, like the wild par^ 
tridges that sleep in their circle, back to back, ready for instan* 
taneous flight at any second. 

The very shadows cost across the plains by moving clouds made 
her heart throb more quickly. When the long dark line of a string 
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dlifaqqe M a lina cf aate^i ahe held her breath in terror lest It should 
draw near, The long horjs oi her old femiliar firflends the 
bu^laloes seemed to her fancy like Uio weapons of the caraHniers, 
and when a shot cracked in a far-off swamp full of water-fbwl, her 
pity and her fear were no longer only for the winged dwellers of 
hlnremma* 

It was near the season of the year which she had dreaded for 
herself. She dreaded it a thousand times more keenly now. 

'^^y was it not the windless, raporous, silent summer, wheti 
all the land was empty, and the great heat lay on it like a pall, 
covering all the motionless mute n^rcs of the drowsy, sweating 
cattle and colts dropped down beside some reedy drinking place — 
the only multitudes that peopled the great plains of that Etruria 
which now was dumb as they. 

^ If it were but the summer ! ’ she thought. If it were but the 
summer there would be no cause to fear, no need to scan the sky- 
line and gaze apprehensive through the leaves. 

But it was once more the month of October, and the time bud 
again come when the Maremma awoke to motion and noise of men. 
£ready the snow upon the Apennines' crests looked like battle- 
ments of ivory round about the citadel of God ; already axes were 
ringing, and tree trunks were falling on the wooded hillsides, 
shots were cracking over the still lagoons, and birds bc'gan to fly 
with shrill screams from bush and brake. In tlie distant plains 
the ploujrh oxen were moving, white aud slow, in long and level 
lines over the rich, moist red earth ; amidst the herds of buffalo tlie 
rude bvttero'wa.B riding to capture the young bull calves of the year. 
Countless flocks of sheep ana goats come down from the far moun- 
tains and chestnut forests of the iiortli, and w^ended their way 
across the ^asslands, the shepherd, and his women and childrcui 
and dogs, dragging their tired limbs in their wake through the 
pale lilac of the blossoming meadow-mint. On the sea-shore the 
torpid villages were stirring under the autumnal winds as moles 
bestir themselves from sluml)er of the sounds of spring-time ; taiv 
tanes wore loading in the weedy, slimy ports, little lateen craft 
were home-coming or fitting out, and striped sails were shaking 
merrily in the rough breeze. 

The days passed, and the weeks grew into months, and ho 
became able to leave his bed of leaves, and help himself and pull 
himself, leaning against the wall of the tombs, over the floor of 
rock. He did not dare to see the light of day ; even from his 
deliverer he was inclined to hide himself as much as it was possible 
to do ; he was shy and suspicious, like a long-hunted animal that 
fears even the hand that feeds it, and cannot get over the fear that 
its friend's hand hides a knife. His brain was weakened like his , 
body by long fasting and suffering ; when he could think (»dm}y 
he was ashamed of his own fears. 





Afeal^while, die was sorely ti’oubled by the simple miestioB 
fiis presence there^ more troubled thun sbe wonld ^ven a(^o^led||| ' 
to herself, Kot l^ause he was^^a man, and young aid huntef 
domi; pot because she would be taken and punished by the law 
for harlx)uring him if the law found him-^not for any of^these 
reasons, but b^ause she could not tell how she could maintain him 
nor how long she could keep his being there miknown. She her- 
self W'Wited so little ; a few berries, a little grain, a little fruit, and 
like the birds she was satisfied — when she had an egg and a cup 
of milk she had a banquet. But how to keep this stranger, now- 
exhausted by the most eufeehling of all maladies, and who, each 
day recoTenng more, would need more nourishment — this was a 
terrible problem. Yet it never occurred to her to leave him, aa 
she could so easily have done, and go up to the hill-villages, where 
her spinning and her rush-plaiting would have kept her very well 
throughout the winter-time, when all busy hands are welcome. 
She never thought once of deserting him. All at once a duty 
seemed to her to have sprung out of the earth for her as the orchid 
sprang out of the rank grass of the moors, to glow on the dulness 
of her solitary life as tlie nupha lutea gleamed, a cup of virgin gold 
upon the stagnant pools. 

She knew what he wanted, and would -want more and more- 
good red wine and animal flesh — to gi^e him hack the strength 
of whicli the insidious marsh fever had robbed him, emptying his 
veins of their blood and health and pouring into tliem instead its 
own poison. The nausea of the ghastly malady remained with 
him after the fever had ceased to consume him as though fire were 
turning his bones to ashes, as the flame of the woodsmen scorched 
up the strong green wood of robur- and sugher-oak into black 
sticks and slueds of charcoal. Nothing tasted to him welcome or 
good ; it was the sickness of his own palate that would have found 
disgust in nectar and woimwood in the honey of the moorland 
thyme-fed bee. 

But she did not know that this was but the inevitable 
result of the blood-poisoning he had suflered: she thought it 
was because she hod only water for him to drink, only such 
poor simple food to give to him ; and she was distressed beyond 
any power of her own to express the iuflnite sorrow she felt 
at her own poverty, her own incapacity to help him better. 
All this time she never asked him one question as to him- 
self. 

Instinctive in her, as bis courage is in the hoar, and his gl^» 
ness in the nightingale, was the sense of the sanctity of a fugitive 
and a guest, and or tjie shame that would lie in taking advantage 
of power to force confidence. She longed very greatly to know 
his history, to learn what woman had brought him to such a pasi^ 
but no word of inquiry or hint of one ever passed her lips, lie btui 
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said that he was guiltless, aud she had said that she beliered him x 
this was ^ough. 

She wfited for him of his own free will to tell her more* He 
did not do so ; apathy, and the selfishness of extreme feebleness 
aud misery, kept him mute and indifferent, and absorbed in his 
own past, 

Kjs. extreme lassitude and impatience came over him turn by 
turn ; his long malady and his terrible privations had unnerved 
and paralysed him. Great tears would gather in his eyes and roll 
down his cheeks. He w^as heart-sick and bruised, body and soul ; 
and there was no opiate in her pharmacy of simples that could 
give him rest from his own thoughts. Terror was always with 
him; and he never escaped from it even in his disturbed and 
heavy sleep. 

As he recovered his strength this life became irksome and 
almost unendurable ; these darksome chambers of the dead fecmed 
almost as abhorrent to him as the prison cell of Gorgon a. There was 
no change from one morn to another ; only when the sun had set 
did he dare to come to the door of the tomb, and breathe the air, 
and cast a hurried glance, the glance of the hunted creature, over 
the silent and lonesome plniiis. All that made this sihuice musical, 
this loneliness lovely to her, he did not see. When he saw the 
nocturnal plover winging his slow flight over the marsh, he only 
envied its power of motion ; wdien he heard the great boar pushing 
its heavy body through the brakes of bay, he only fancied it was 
the tranip of some pursuing force. 

The terror of that life was on him ; he had been condemned to 
thirty yeai’s of the chain and the cell. If he were taken, the sen- 
tence would not 1)6 lessened ; all his manhood would go away in 
agony, as the captive lion’s does. When he should bo set free, he 
would be old, grey-headed, miserable beyond compare ; a childless 
and friendless outcast, to whom the unfamiliar world would he full 
of unknown faces, strange voice«*; alien ways, who would feel in 
his hideous loneliness that the galleys had been home. 

^ Take me back I ’ said the man who was lot out of prison vrhen 
he was seventy years old ; to him the trodden bricks, the bare 
stone walls, the warder’s round, the very chains and bars, w'ere all 
he had of home. 

^ A\liat w’ould you do if they took me ? ^ he asked her once. 

‘They should not take us alive,' she said; and he did not 
notice how she had identihed his fate with her own. 

That day she cleaned and burnished and gave a sharper edge 
to his dagger, and to the long slender stiletto that she always wore 
inside her girdle. 

‘ It is all we have,' she said sorrowfully, thinking of the rifles 
of the hunters and the carbines of the guards. 

Este shuddered. 

He. recalled the ghastly struggle of unarmed men with full* 
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armed foes, the horrors of that ui^ht of insurrection when blood 
Lad run like water, and the flash of musketiy had blazed through 
the darkness, and alone he and Saturnino had dropped into the 
sea, stunned by the blow that water can give a falling man, and 
long pursued by the roar of the guns of the fort booming dully 
through the night. 

She did not know what such scenes were, but he knew, and 
he sickened at the memory of them ; his nature had made him for 
languor, rest, and lore, not combat ; and he knew that when men 
wish to die they never can. 

With a passion that was almost madness, he longed to escape 
from the possibility of capture, as strength returned into his limps 
and blood, and brought with it all the natural longings and revolt 
of manhood. He had his dagger close within his bosom : thus, if 
no other way, he would be free. Musa was right. 

But death was terrible to him, even while less terrible than 
the galleys. 

To the sensuous and glad temperament of the Italian, death 
must ever seem honiblc and cruel ; a blank darkness that closes in 
and ends all things. The love of death, morbid and gloomy, which 
comes upon the northern is the choice of a man who knows not 
bow to live ; who knows not the delight of love and light ; who 
has dwelt in mist and in cold, and never has seen the red rose of a 
woman’s mouth, or of a southeni dawn, or of a pomegranate flower 
glowing in the sun. 

It is only to those who have never lived that death ever can 
seem beautiful. 

To Este, who had been happy when his mistress kissed him, 
when his boat floated over the fields of reeds, when the moon came 
up over the meadows and the waters, and the throb of a lute beat 
on the soft nir like the sigh of Aphrodite herself— to Este, the 
tomb and the galleys were, alike, a yawning void, in which he 
would sink and perish. The dread of them — a natural dread like 
that of the Greeks of old — weighed on him and made his sight 
blind, his ears deaf, his soul insensible. 

Scarcely cared he whether it were a youth or a maiden who 
waited on him with those tall slender limbs, those short curling 
locks, those grand pitiful eyes. 

To get out, to get aw^, to flee hard and fast over plain and 
eea, and put all the width of the earth between him and his 
prison — that was his one thirst, his one dream, his one craze. 

He thought only of escape ; meanwhile she thought only of 
him. She was like the maidens of old to whom a god has de- 
scended. 

For herself she had had no fear; but now fear fi[lledallher days 
with a timidity alien to her temper, that made every rustle of a 
fox amidst the withered canes, every call of a heron across the 
marshes, terrible. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

OiTB day a thought struck her that if she could sell her coHection 
of herhs she could get money, and so get food for him. Joconda 
nerer would sell herbs ; she gave all away. She had said that 
God's alHicted were not there for her to make pence out of^ and 
thus to Musa it had always seemed impossible to turn her mmples 
into coin. But now she thought it would be honest dealing ; no 
shame in it, and no robbery. 8he was glad she hod gathered and 
dried so many plants in the hot autumn weather. She had a large 
stock of herbs of all kinds, sweet and bitter; some medicinal, some 
for kitchen uses. Joconda had taught her all their various pro- 
perties, and in the autumn of the previous year she had gathered a 
great store, and dried tliein and kept them carefully. They weio 
the only things she had to sell ; they, and some score of baskets 
and mats that she had not given to lieftcrino. 

It was a grand day outvside ; such days as, here, deck October 
and November with a glory of colour and of luminance that make all 
other months of the year seem pale. It was 8U(;h weather os 
made lier always seek the open air from dawn to dark, beside the 
sea, or in the brakes and thickets where the wild boar hid. 

She ◄ielermined that she would go to Telamoiie and try and 
sell all she had, and brirg him back some wine and. better food. 
She WHS alarmed to see that he remained so wealc. It seeme^l to 
her so unnatural that a man should lie all the dey long listless and 
dumb with despair, and no more able to move than the pine-tree 
thjit the foresters slashed dovm with their hatchets. 

She was alarmed, too, because food IbGre was none, save a little 
of the oaten bread "which she could eat but he could not. Unless 
she could buy flour she could get nothing better. Of fish ho was 
weary, and to go out and fish took her as long as it would take to 
go to the little sea-town. 

She went, and told him for whom she slaved that she must be 
absent some hours. She was going to Telamoue. 

He was lying on one of the stone couches, in that prostration 
and silence which Lad been habitual with him since he had crep 
off his bed of fever. 

He lifted his languid litis, and looked at her with suspicion. 

* Why should you go ? ^ he said angrily, 

^ There is nothing to eat in the place,* she answered him gently. 
* You want food and you want wine, and I am going to got them 
both. I will be quick.’ 

' How long will you be P * 

‘I must be several hours. We are on the moors here the 
nearest place is far.’ 

<'They may take me while you are gone.' 
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\ * There ie oo fear ef that I will corer the eatranoe eb that • 

j>o}ecat would not find its way down.’ 

‘ That may not present ^How do you go ? ’ 

* 1 will walk over to Telamone. It he nearer so. 1 had 
thought of the boat, but it will be nearer across the land.’ 

lie looked at her and let her go in silence. 

He was ashamed and afraid to tell her that he doubted her. Even 
his dazed mind could see that there was notreachery in thoseelear fear- 
le^e^^es. Set all the time she was absent be would doubt her; strain 
his ear at ev^rj sound, and whet his dagger, the only weapon he had. 

She put her herbs in a great frail l^ket, took the few articles 
she had made with the reoas and the canes, swung them across her 
back, and stepped out for the shore. 

It was a grand autumnal morning, steeped in the colour and 
the moisture of late autumn. 

The grass was embrowned with the red-brown feathers of the 
graceful ^anguinella ^ and the fairy-lrke sprays of the fretnolmoj* 
and every moss-grown nook was painted deHcately with the ex- 
quisite colour of the tender cyclamen-flowers banging over the 
moist autumnal earth, leafless, and looking like rose-tinted shellse 
The golden stars of the dandelions were gleaming everywhere, and 
above the blossoms of the ivy swarms of wild bees were humming 
in ecstasy; but in the w'ster-places the reeds and canes were 
growing ragged and broken, the nupbnr and the nymph®a leaves 
w’ere getting yellow and torn, and here and there a leaf fluttered 
from the silver poplar-trees. 

To walk against the wind, to feel the wet grass under her feet, 
to smell the fresh scent of the sods as a troop of young horses 
galloped past her, scattering the earth with their unshod hoofs in 
merry scampers, unconscious of the cruel fate — of the whip, of the 
curb, and the sliafts, and the brutal master}' — that waited for them 
in the future ; all these sights and sounds of nature were such de- 
lights that the pressure of anxiety which weighed upon her for the 
sake of the man she protected was lifted off her as she went ; and 
her young body, and the heart tliat beat in it, both felt light as 
thistledown. 

She saluted all her friends and familiars. She saw the first 
flight of herons of the year sailing towards the Ciminiau range ; 
sl^e SA W a goose alight, jaded after long }Ourneying, and settle, as^ 
if with a sigh of content, in a fringe of the red reeds ; she ©spi^ 
some grasshopper warblers in the sedges, and she saw a water-rail, 
airived before his female, look around him, calling, and wearing 
his little mind out with seeking her high and low upon the wat^ 
of his favoured pool, she all the while most likely flying steadily 
and faithfully towards him, but afar off whew he could not see 
her, and where, perhaps, a shot would lay her low and widow his 
tender constancy. * 

‘ fiwlcuxa ciltaTB. * Bripa awadmii ^ 
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An tliese, and many another welcome and well-known comrade^ 
eke saw as she struck across the moors and thickets, and the blf^k 
heads of the buffaloes pushed themselves up above the red-berried 
briony, and the wild swine bepan to sniff for the first acorns of the 
scarlet-oak, and the beautiful buck fled across the sunlipht, made 
timid in his innocence because man has so much oi‘ the devil and 
spares nothing. 

She was so glad to see them all again. 

It seemed to her ages since she had been free to run and loiter at 
choice amidst these green solitudes. But she could only give 
them a glance and a smile ; sha was bound, or she thoughi so^ 
to be no longer away from the tombs than she could help. 
Her voluntary loyalty to the man she sheltered w^aa like a 
chain upon her foot that was fleet as the roebuck s and had been 
as free. 

She walked on rapidly, and sorely tempted to turn aside into 
many a leafy defile she knew of, where the hill-liare made its form, 
to pause beside many a sedge-rimmed shallow where the sultan- 
hen was splashing. But she resisted the longing to revisit all those 
beloved haunts that she shared with the winged and the four-footed 
peoples. She held on straight across the narrow dangerous paths 
that intersected the marshes, and the cattle- tracks that led through 
the mazes of underwood, and after some hours of incessant motion 
she saw the castle on its headland that marked 'relamone. Another 
hour brought her to its dcvsolate beach, where the ruins of many a 
Koman villa divide the sand with the stunted aloes and the glazier s 
weed. 

It is a dreary, dirty, miserable place, though in other ages it 
was decked with the snowy marbles of patrician palaces, and bore, 
on its then deep whalers, the gilded pleasure-galleys of the great 
Bomaiis. 

Here she tried in vain to sell whnt she had brought ; the few 
people were too poor to he willing to spend a hronzo coin even oa 
field medicines w^hich they kneAv w'ere good. They recognised her 
and asked her wliere she had been all this wliilo. 8he pointini 
vaguely eastward, and told them she had found work to do over 
yonder, and she only now wished to sell her herbs because she 
w’anted a little money to 8j)end at the autumnal fairs. 

This tliey thought so nal ural tliat the Tt?laiuone women were 
willing to help her. They told her of a pharmacy in Orbetello 
where her simples would be willingly bought, and one of the 
old men, called Febc, who had his felucca lying off the dirty, 
shallow port, where once Marius lauded with his thousand men, 
said to her ; 

' You used to be a good one on a deck ; I want to go to the 
Orbetellano ; if you take the tiller, I will carry you there.’ 

‘ That is kind of you,’ she said gratefully. 

^ I^ay, nay, you will give me something when you hare told 
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jrour Atuff/ said he. * The wind will serve us ; we shall fiy. You 
know the water hereabouts ; you will not run us agfround P ' 

* Not I,’ she answered as she epran^ on deck. 

The little felucca did fly; these butterfly-like boats are the 
lightest and the swiftest in the world. A strong wind was 
blowing flroni the north-east and made the little sail swell out as 
if it were a soap-bubble being blown by the children of Glaucus 
in play, 

^ 1 shall bo so late home ! ’ she thought with a pang as the blue 
water raced past the sides of the boat, and the sandy shore, and 
the red tufa hills, and the white vapours rising from the morass, 
and the stately line of the receding mountains all drifted by her 
as they went. Her eyes filled as she saw the old stone house 
where she had dwelt with Joconda standing against the crumbling 
quay of Santa Tarsilla, whose stones were fewer every year ns the 
rain soaked them, and the weeds dragged them down, and the 
stormy water sapped their base. i 

* Andrea is alw'ays alive ? ’ she asked of the old man with her. 

He chuckled, ‘ Ay, ay, always. We old blasted sea-uines are 

hard to kill ; all the sap has been run out of us, but we nold fast 
on the sand. I am eighty yeans old, and Andreino he must be 
going on for a hundred, but we are alive, we can suck our pipe- 
stems still ; and there were two ycuuigsters from the Lucchese just 
come down here who died last week like flies, just of our air and 
our smoking soil. You die early, or never, here/ 

She did not answer liim. The words sent a chill through her 
blood; she thought of the man at home. He was young and of 
the blood of the north ; the fever had eaten all the life out of him, 
and it was still very possible that be never w'ould rally entirely, 
but would sink away out of apathy into death, as slowly and as 
surely as the sea was sinking away from the shore and leaving 
disease and desolation, where once the coral had grown and the 
dianthus spread hfs pahs pink plumes. 

The old sailor mumbled and chattered on of the seaboard as be 
had remembered it, and the time when he had known the great 
works begun in 1829 for the drying up of the Castiglione lagoon 
(once so ^air and harmless a lake that we know from Cicero rich 
men coveted an island on it), and chuckled to himself over his 
prediction that the honfjicainento that was still going on would be 
only so much squandering of money and labour, and that the salt 
and fresh water w^ould always manage to meet, all ei^ineers not- 
withstanding, and that they would repent ever having meddled 
with the ways of God and the course 01 the Ombrone, and that he 
for his part should be glad to see the houses of the Pescaja sink 
down into the swamp, for he liked not such meddling witli the 
shape of the earth and the run of the rivers ; and he expected 
heaven's vengeance yet. 

Musa listened inattentively, though his views were her own, for 
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too liated 'tbe meddling’ with the Btreams and the waTee, the 
dykes and the locks that shut out the the drainage that IdBed 
the little fish and the reeds and the brilliant marsh florai and the 
men who would thin make a dry place, and buOd a factoiTi or a 
foundry, where the bulrushes now nodded to their own reflection 
in the water and the birds from the north found food and shelter* 

Almost as quickly as a storm-gull could hawa flown there, the 
felucca sailed over the ten odd miles that part Telamone from 
Monte Argentaiv, and, drawing so little water, ran easily in over 
the sandy bottom and through the submerged fields of algse into 
the stftffno, and lay to underneath the huge block of the Felasgic 
fiea-wall. 

Then ruin seemed to menace her, for she was stopped on land- 
ing hv the ciistoms-takeis, and toll and fee were imperiously 
demanded for her bundles of herbs and her frail baskets, and she 
had not a single coin upon her! she bad not one in the world, 
indeed, for Zelferino had always paid her by batter' for whatever 
he sold for lier, and had brought her food or oil or flax or wool, 
and never any money. 

As a great favour ni>d goodness, the guards at last, after de- 
bating and scolding half an hour, agreed to take two of her baskets 
in lieu of the number of centime^ that she ought to have paid to 
the State. 

^Eh, Musoncella/ said old Fcho, tugging her sleeve as they 
lauded, and pointing to a proclamation pasted on the water-walls, 
'can you read that? I caiAot. They eay there is money to be 
made! You who are always roaming, you may come across that 
man they want.’ 

She looked where he pointed ; and went up to the big printer 
letters and spelled them out fiowly, not being skilful in reamng. 

Her heart beat fast ; her eyes seemed to grow for the moment 
blind. 

The State oflerod a largo re-ward in money to anyone who 
should aid in the discovery and apprehension of the Count 
l^uitbrand d’Este, escaped from the prisons of Qorgona fifteen 
months before. 

The proclamation had been pasted up, and torn down, or 
defaced, and put up again, some hundred times since the summer 
flight when the galley-slaves had dropped ofi' the rocks into the 
deep water and swum for their lives, with the musket-balls raining 
around them and hissing in the sea. 

The people of the Orhetellano had more sympathy with the 
fugitives than with the authorities, and thought that the young man 
was hardly dealt with : ‘ Poor lad I It was only a love murder,’ 
they said pityinirly. ' After all, if you are jealous and stab your 
dnma, you do what is but natural. Does not Ihe stork kill the 
faitbleas mate ? So they say.’ 

She read it j but she htid* self-control enough to let no emotion 
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“ 1 )eti*ay !ier; radety side with strong pasaons in her went strong 
'^If^Mmnxiiind and power of silence. 

* I should think/ she said indifferently, turnbg to Foho^ ^ that 
they might be protfy sure that the marSies have killed this poor 
youth. What will you do, Febo, if they should take to offering 
rewards for whoever will tell of contraband goods ran ashore to 
Maremmaf* 

She smiled slowly as she said it, and the old man winced. 

* Hold your tongue,* he said angrily, ^ and with these dogmieri 
— them !— so near ; are you mad P Come, let us go and find 
yoUr pharmacy.’ 

She was free to go into the town, which to her seemed a large 
bewildering place, enclosed as it was between its stone fortifications 
and its aea-walLs. She had never been there before, and she had 
the true mountain and moorland instincts of distrust and hatred 
for all plapes where men dwelt in numbers, cooped up in stone or 
brick compartments, and shut out by tiles aria timber from Ibo 
eight of the eky. 

The men liegan to stare nt her and make admiring jests; she 
pulled further over her head tlie woollen hood which Joconda had 
always enjoined on her to cover herself with if she went amidst a 
erbwd \ and laden with her goods she set to work to find out 
the pharmacy, and did find it in time, though with trouble. 

It was a little daik vaulted place, made out of no one knew 
wdiat old ruin of Roman work. 

She knocked and went in boldly, and found an old chemist, 
who was the leech of half the Orhetellano, and far more trusted 
by the people tlian the youth with many greater accredited quali- 
fications who was set by the municipal rule to cure their ills as 
parish doctor and surgeon. 

The chemist was a wise and kindly person, curing chiefly by 
those hertp which modem medicine neglects, to ransack nature for 
minerals end poisons. Ho was liberal and could afford to be so, 
for he had a largo following in the maritime population, and 
when the haul was large after the night’s fishing those men were 
open-handed. He was pleased to see so rare and largo a store 
of the most useful plants, and said so honestly, and questioned 
her where sh^omid them, and ask^^d her how much she wanted, 
for them. ^ 

‘ I want quinine, not money,’ she answered him, ^ but if you 
ran give me money too, I shall be glad; I have none, and I want 
to get wine ns well.’ 

* You have some one sick ? A father P A brother ? ’ 

* I have some one who Mas been sick,’ she answered curtly. * But 
he 18 only weak now. But it is such weakness I — it is like death.* 

* He had the fever ? ’ 

‘ Yes." Quinine is what he should have, is it not P Y’ou would 
imow/ • 
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^Quinine and puie wine. I will give you both for your 
herbs; and as for those baskets. I dare say my wife will take 
them.’ 

He called liis wife, and she haggled more than he liked over 
the baskets, but at last consented to buy the lot. Frail baskets 
are much in favour here, and are used by women marketing, by 
masons and carpenters for their tools, by anybody v^o has to carry 
anything and can carry it with most ease tnus. 

The wife gave her a handful of bronze pence for the lot, and 
knew she could sell them again for as many silver ones. The 8 
chemist put up quinine in two large phials, and three flasks of 
pure Oampagna wine. 

* That is strcmg and good red Lacrima,’ he said to her. * That 
will pour life into your sick man as the sunbeams pour colour into 
the green fruit. As for the quinine — youdan road ? — then give it 
him as I have written on the phials, and if that do not cure him, 
nothing will, but our Maremma will take him to herself as she 
takes so many. Can you carry those flasks? See, sling them 
together so j and when you have other simples to sell, bring them 
to me. They are God’s own medicines.’ 

She thanked him and went out ; at the door he slipped a little 
money in her hand. 

* You were not paid enough for your baskets, my dear ; and 
got your sick man some meat with that.’ 

will bring you the rarest plants in aU Maremma,’ she said, 
with a tremor in her voice, * and you shall pay me notlilug at all 
for them. ' You are good.’ 

Ashamed of her emotion, she ran away up the little dark 
ing street 

At the end of it, the old owner of the felucca was waiting. 

^ You will give me something now,’ he said; 'you have done 
well.’ 

' I will pay you when we are back at Tehimone/ she said, know- 
ing her people. 

' Oh, no, indeed,’ said the old fellow angrily ; ' that will not do 
at all. In the first place, I am not going lick. My son lives here 
and we go harpooning to-night. You must pay me now.’ 

' I have no right to pay you. You were coming, and you said 
T might steer. And how shall I get back without the felucca P 
Y"ou will let me ha^’e the felucca at least ? 1 can manage her all 
alone quite well ’ 

' En, eh, Musoncella ! ’ grinned the old man, ' you will not pay 
for the voyage here, and you think I shall trust you with my 
boat ? I go out in her to-night myself ; that is why I came. Pay 
me now, or I will make it worse for you ; and if I call a guard, 
then I shall know where you really live, for it is my belief ’ 

' What will content you f ’ she said in desperationj feeling heP 
cheeks grow cold with fear. 
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^ Pay him nothing/ aaid a voice behind her^ and turning aha 
aaw the face of Daniello Villamagna, the Sicilian skipper* ^ Pay 
him nothing, and let him stay here with his cockle-shell. The 
^ Ausiliatrice ” will land you where you will/ 

^Oh, Iwas only joking/ said the old sailor, for he knew the 
skipper of the * Ausiliatrice,’ and knew his tongue was hot and his 
knife not veiy slow to back up wliat his tongue spoke, and he had 
no wish to come in collision with this son of the lava of ^tna. 

Musa looked from one to the other doubtfully. She was sorry 
to see Daniello Villamagna thei'e. 

‘ You will let me have your boat/ slw said, in a low tone im- 
ploringly to the man of Telamone. * Pray let me have it. It 
will be quite safe with me, and I will give you silver for its use/ 

^ Oh no ; that 1 cannot anyhow/ said the man ; ^ 1 go out to* 
nightr—I have promised my son/ 

‘ My brig is off the tstugno ; she cannot come in, there is no 
draught for her. But if you will come out to she shall land 
you yrhore you choose/ said the Sicilian. 

*■ I can hire a boat on the Btagno^ said Musa, and she turned 
away from them both and began to make her way back to the 
port, pausing at a butcher's stall to buy some soimd j&esh meat, as 
the chemist had hade her do. 

Tbe Sicilian sailor followed her ; he looked amidst the yellow 
faces and the yellow sands of Orbetello like a native of some other 
planet ; his warm brown cheeks, his brilliant eyes, his elasticity 
of step, his rapid movements, were all the signs of a perfect health 
and a dauntless manhood ; a scarlet cap upon his blacK curls, and a 
^ scarlet kerchief at his shapely throat, caught the sunshine as he 
went. Ilis glance was full of triumph and gladness. 

* Eh, Musoncella I ’ he murmured. * You see 1 kept my word* 
I am back in four months. I was coming to you.’ 

She felt the great dread tighten at her heart. 

* How should you come to me ? ' she said, with assumed in- 
difference. * You cannot tell where to lind me.’ 

' I should soon find you ; there are not two like you on these 
shores. Have you ever thought of what I said to you P ’ 

* No. Why should I think of it ? ’ 

^1 have thought of nothing else night and day. 1 love 
you ! ’ 

‘ That is nonsense. I can be nothing to you. Why will you 
walk through the streets with me P 1 dislike it/ 

* You never remembered me, never once P ’ 

<Why should IP’ 

' Ah, Musoncella I The old man called you aright.’ 

She smiled superbly. 

* They have always called me that.’ 

‘ But if you would listen/ he pursued, the passionate blood 
flushing his clear brown skin, ' 1 am no poor, sickly, dawdling 
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Maremmand, and bn^^slie is as good % 'barqtie as tbo liigk 
ficsa^ hold. And Sicily is beautiful, and at home we laugh and 
sing and dance ait day ; and my people are merry and good, and 
we are well enough on to deny ourselves nothing in reason. And 
in Sicily the men ore strong, and the maidens gay.^ You would 
be happy there. I love you I I have seen nothing but your face ; 
itrwas always between me and tbc great tumbling Biscay breakers, 
and the thick white fogs of that Scottish coast, where once nearly 
we foundered, and went to pieces, tor the fog there is like a wall, 

and the very lightship is hidden in it ah, you dA not listen ; 

you do not care. Yet heaven is' my witness; if you will, I will 
prove my love in every honest way before men and the saints, and' 
I will take you back with me to the island and be more proud 
than if my hold were tilled with gold and silver. And if you 
doubt what 1 say and what I am, you can ask the syndic of this 
very town, for ho has known me and my people many years, 
since my fatlier traded here 

Musa only tried to move faster before him. ^ 

*• You are mad, I think/ she said angrily. She thought he Was. 
A man to talk thus who had only seen her once before for live 
minutes, on a summer morning, upon the sands ! 

Ilf vain he urged, in vain he ple.aded ; he could make no im- 
pression upon her as he wallted oeside her, pouring out his full 
heart in words as the nightingale pours his in song, lie was 
vehemently in earnest ; he cared nothing for who she might he, 
nor whence she came: he wanted her, this strong and fearless and 
beautiful creature I AVhat a mother slie would be for soa-born 
children cradled by the winds and waves ! 

He might as well have spoken to a ligui'c of bronze for aught 
that she was moved by it. 

She scarcely heard him ; she was thinking every moment of 
the fugitive hidden in the tombs of the rocks : was he safe P did 
he want for anything in her absence P might faintness overcome 
him, and without succour, pass into tht? endless swoon of death P 
if he 'svero well, was ho wondering why she was so long, was ho 
doubting her ? would the old man of Telamone talk of her and 
cause her refuge to he foim l ? 

All these anxieties were torturing her ; what cared she for a 
foolish, fire-tongued Sicilian who doubtless said all those line 
phrases to somebody in every port at which ^he * Ausiliatrice * 
touched ? 

Soon they had threaded the dirty streets and come out upon 
the harbour. It was a busy day ; fishermen by the hundred sat 
on the sea Walls, or swarmetl on the narrow tongues of land that 
join Argentaro with the mainland ; the harpooning of the night 
was to be on a largo scale, shoals of fish had been seen, and, less 
welcome, several large sliarks. The men were telling long and 
grim shark stories one to another ; the fishing fleet was all ready 
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di4 ttodioFed, but tha fi^ng bad to wajt for tbo dark of tbe 
moonless nigbt. 

Oi^e part of the aea-'w;all had been recently washed down dur- 
ing a tempest ; those huge blocks of Pelasgic or Tyrrhene architec* 
tu^ have seen the storms of centuries when Alexander was yet 
unlx)m and Christ and Csesar names unkno^ra. Three thousand 
years and more the sea has raged at them in its furies of autumn 
and of winter, hut it has only been able to displace, never been 
able to destroy them. 

At these vast blocks, which tax the strength of yoked oxen, a 
gang of galley-slaves was working ; the overseer was near them 
with his whip, as though they were wild beasts of an arena and he 
their tamer. 

One of tliem, a Hercules in build, and burnt black with the sun 
on all his naked limbs and throat, looked up and saw her and knew her. 

It was Saturnino. lie had not yet been moved from Orbetello 
since his capture there. 

Shp looked at. the great black figure of the man with a pity 
that quenched the scorn she had always felt for the baseness of l»s 
tlieft. She knew his story : the great Saturnino as the country 
side still called him ! And he was working there as elephants do 
in timber-gangs, old before his time, calcined with sun and powder, 
bent but massive still, with angry, sullen, bloodshot eyes gleaming 
like a lion’s out from his black bent brows. 

She pitied him, and that pity came back like dew on her own 
heart. Almost she loved this cruel, savage, brute-like creature, 
stainod with ao much blood, burdened with so many crimes, IL\d 
he not sent her Este 1 

That memory made her eyes soft as they dw’-elt on him j he saw 
their softness, and deep down in his fierce, ravenous, sullen heart 
he was glad. 

* Does she know 1 robbed her tomb ? ^ he thought — galley- 
slaves hear nothing. 

On an instinct of pity she paused beside him a moment* 

He had t^en the gold of the tomb, and he was for that 
accursed, and he had betrayed and wTongcd her shelter of him, and 
when she had heard of his capture she had been ferocious in her 
triumph. Yet now that she saw him she w'as sorry ; sorry as she 
felt for the great boar when she saw him plunge through the 
rushes bleeding and torn, with the hounds at his flanks and the 
steam of his panting lungs coming like smoke from his red tongue. 

She longed to say a syllable to tell him;that his companion in 
flight was safe with her, but she (fared not lest others should over- 
She nevertheless paused by him one moment and slipped 
one of the silver coins the chemist had given her int() his hand. 

* Yes ; I know,* she murmured, answering the guilty interroga- 
tion of his eyes. * You robbed the dead. That was worse tba]| 
robbing me, But I think they would forgive — ^now.* 
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^metblng in the tone of her voice brought to him the echo of 
n voice that to had loved ; tlie voice of Serapia. 

lie put her coin between hia teeth in silence. Then, ba he 
looked up and saw her standing in tlie full daylight, with bare 
head and throaty something in her aspect and her features stirred 
memory in his brain. 

He seemed to see hia own face in the innocence of its adol^ence 
aa it had lool^d back at him mirror^^d in some hillside pool in that 
season of his boyhood wlien no blood .was on his hands, no price 
was on hia head. 

A thrill of remembrance, a throb of wonder, stirred the sluggish 
apathy into which his ferocious passions had sunk under the drugs 
of monotony, inactivity, iand despair. 

He had become half madman, ha * brute, the dullest, most 
savage, most hopeless unit of all that ^ peless world to which he 
now belonged. But for tliat one mor it^hilmanity stirred in him 
— he was a man once more. ^ 

lie remembered the little child that he nad left under the 
stone-pines on the crags abo\e the Fiora toi rents. 

He sprang forward, he cried out, the whip of the overseer 
lashed him back into the rankn, the guards hu.^tled him with oaths 
into silence. 

Musa passed on, going she knew not where. 

Paniello Villamagnajooked hard at her. 

* You did not tiini .your face from that hound,’ he said 
jealously. 

* He" is a hound chained, and so to be pitied,’ she answered 
him. 

* He was the robber of Santa Fiora.’ 

* I know.’ 

Her face was .'^ad and anxious ; sbe was thinking of him who 
hod been sent to her by Satumino. 

Out in the deeper water lawor^d tlie Argentaro rocks the 
Sicilian brig was at anchor; a trim vessel still, thoujjh she had 
been buH'eted about in tlie ini'ts and .•stonus ofl'the Scottish shores. 

Daniello pointed to her Avhere she lay rocking gently on the 
wondrous blue of the Archipi^Ji^ro. 

' If you will come out t(. her,’ he said softly, and more timidly 
than he had spoken before, * I swear on the good faith of a sailor 
to put you ashore- 'where you will, and to speak no word whilst 
you are on my deck of wliat you do not choose to hear.’ 

* 1 can hire a boat,’ said Musa, and she turned and tried to 
bargain 'with a ragged lad w'ho bad an old punt there beneath the 
wall. But the youth would not be hired or bribed ; there was the 
nigbt-speaving to be seen and shared ; no man or boy would leave 
Chrbetello with that pvo.spect of delight in store for the evening os^ 
soon as the slender crescent of the young moon should have* 
vani.shed. 
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* You will get no boat here,* said Daniella ^ Not one of them 
will stir tliis afternoon. Since you are distrustful of the Aiisflia- 
tiice *’ hear this: yonder is my own boat, with which I pulled from 
the ship' here ; there are some of my crew about ; you could not 
row that boat yourself, but I will s.md the best man I have with 
you wherever you want to go.* 

She was silent. 

' I will not come with you myself,’ he added, * since you flour 
and hate me so. But remember what 1 have said, and 1 shall see 
you and say it again,’ 

She was still silent ; she could not bear to owe him' a service, 
but there was something in tliis generosity of his action which 
torched her as all his amatory eloquence had had no power to do. 
She could not endure to use bis boat, yef unless she did so she 
could never reach home tliat night, and what would Este think of 
her? What might not happen to him, alone, and feeble, and 
without food ? 

As siie hesitated, the Sicilian shouted to a sailor on the 
little isthmus of sand ; his own boatswain, a man of years and 
one to be trusted. The boatswain ran to his call, and Daniellq 
whispered to him. A long slim boat was soon aground against 
the sand. 

‘ That will take you where you wish to go,* he said, and his 
large black eyes gazed on her wdlh a reproach that dimmed their 
lire and liglit. 

She looked at him with a certain shame. 

*1 am thankful to you/ she said simjdy. ^But give me your 
word first that when I laud your sailor shall not follow me.’ 

* Sailors are not spies/ said the Sicilian with a haughty anger. 
‘No; I take no unfair means. But we shall meet again. It 
is written/ 

‘ Farewell/ she said to him, and .«:he ej>rang into the boat, and 
•took the tiller-cords. 

For herstdf she would not hare done it. For herself she would 
rather have run all the certain dangers of night upon the moors 
than have incurred this debt to the man w hoso frank fair passion 
seemed to her an intolerable ofTencc. But, left to herself, she knew 
she could never reach Telamone, much less the sepulchres, that 
night ; already the sun WBS slanting towards the sea, already tlie 
glowing aml)CT of bis afternoon beams was falling like molten gold 
upon the many-coloured sails of the iiiimeroiis fishing craft that 
lay clo.se in to shore upon tho salt-water Ingoon, and further out 
under the shadow of tlie twin-p<‘aked rocks. 

The boatsw'ain pulled with long and fltea<ly stroke against the 
nor -W'ester th.at was blow ing still. It was Ave Maria when she 
reached Telamone. The mariner carried out liis orders strictly, 
mud when he ran her into the harbour never asked her a word, but 

u 
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turned his l)oat*s head witli a cheery ^ good-night/ and sculled 
himself hack egam towards the south. 

It was iresper-time, and in another moment wotdd he night. 
She got througn the little town as quickly as she could, holding 
the precious medicine closer in her bosom, for quinine was coveted 
there like the verj elixir of life. She had eight or nine miles of 
moor and hill and woodland and marsh before h» still ; but she 
was not afraid, once in her own country as she called it. Of tJie 
less known lands around Telamone she was less conhdent. 

She had her knife slipped, safe and secret, in her garter and a 
bold heart in her breast ; she walked on without pausing, through 
the damp warm night, full of yapour, only just rustled by the 
wind from the north, which, though it was strong and high upon 
the sea, had little power over the low and close-woven foliage. 
She met nothing worse, however, than a mounted buffalo-driver, 
who swore at her because the lantern she had lit to save herself 
from straying into the swamps had lightened the horse lie rode ; 
and all her fuiTed and feathered friends of the season who liked to 
hunt and travel by night ; the grand-dukes and Ihe smaller owls, 
were out, of course, and all the various races of tluj snipe tribe 
were busy after molluscs or mice, larvae, or frogs, according to their 
adze and prowess ; the moor fox was stealing through the osiers 
to where the moorhen slept, and the first wild ducks of the year 
flew by against the slender horns of a new moon. Once a great 
dark bird sailed over her head so near that she could almost have 
touched him ; it ^aa a belated booted-ea^le going from his summer 
haunts on Monte Amiato to his Asian or African eyrie on 
Himalaya or on Allas, 

Save these she met nothing. 

Men do not care to be out on the I^fareinma lowlands after 
BUiiset; every pretty brown tarn reflecting clouds and stars may 
be a poison-bowl of noxious gases; every will-o-the-wiap that 
dances over the hairy sundew and the vernal sandwort may be a 
torch that leads on to the grave. 

»She met no creature to do her harm, and knew her country Sv 
well that she did not lose her way or miss the unsteady bridge 
that oftentimes the rough tussocks of grass alone offered as pas- 
sage across some marsh that was like a soaking sponge.. It was 
midnight, she thought by the skies, when she reached the tombs 
and knocked idoud at the stone doors, and called with a tired but 
happy voice, * Open I it is 1 1’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 

An this day and evening Este had passed in the alternate stup<« 
and agitation of great fear. Against his judgment, against ni$ 
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manlinese^ be could not conauer the idea that she had 'gone to 
give him up to the law. lie was very feeble j the simple fare 
that kept her in health had no power to restore the lost stren^h 
to his muscles or vivify his impoverished blood. He had nothing 
to do the whole day long ; the gloom of the sepulchres, ^om 
which he dared not stir, oppressed him like a nightmare. His vreak 
pulse heat fast with terror as he said in his soul, ^ She is gone to 
tell them. She will never come hack. She will only send the 
soldiers.’ 

When he heard her voice he could have screamed for gladness. 
When he saw her enter with the flasks of wine on her Moulders 
be laughed for very joy and kissed her feet for shame, 

*lhavo brought the quinine and good Ijacriroa/ she said to 
him joyfully, yet with a tinge of reproachfulness in her voice, 

‘ Why did you doubt me ? I do not tell lies.’ 

‘torj^ve me! Hunted creatures doubt ,jjthcir own shadows. 
You sold the herbs well, then P ’ 

^ Ah, yes ! so w^ell, and to a Mnd old man who promised me 
that these would soon give you hack your strength,’ * 

* You never told him of me?’ 

* I did not tell him of you, of course ; only tiuit some one had 
had the marsh-fever and could not get health again. I had to go 
to Orbetello ; that is what has made me so late.’ 

‘ What can 1 say to you P How can I repay you P ’ 

* Ah I I want nothing hut to see you well. You have snlTered 
BO long and so much.’ 

‘ Yes, I have sutfored. Hut I do not see why you should care,’ 
he said, using the same words that she had spoken to Maurice 
Sanctis. 

She said nothing, but poured him out some of the rich red 
wine, which he drank eagerly, 

*• It is like drinking sunbeams,’ he said, with the first smile that 
had dawned on his wasted features. * Tell me, how could you get 
to Orbetello P ’ 

^Febo, a fisherman of Telamon®, took me there,’ 

*' But he will suspect P * 

* Nothing — he is stupid, and, if he did, he Itnows that I know 
he smuggles goods from Sardinia; he will hold his tongue about* 
me.’ 

There are many smugglers on the coast P ’ 

'There are few people, but all the men that there are do 
smuggle — ^from the islands chiefly, to escape tjie customs dues. 
Why not? Bo you know that when a Tuscan labourer comes 
back from working in Sardinia they make him pay duty on bis 
Sardinian wooden shoes P ’ 

He was silent ; he was pondering whether one of tho.se smug- 
glers would take him across to h'rance. But he had no mpney to 
oflTer as a bribe, and the crime of which he had been accused was 
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one for which any country would surrender him up to undergo hie 
sentence in his own land. 

^ You are very good to me/ he said with emotion as he saw her 
rake together the embers of the fire and begin to prepare his 
evening meal. 

do not know that?’ said Musa, and turned on him her 
luminous eyes that were like those of Carlo’s divine messengers, 
* I am sorry for you, and you have no one else.’ 

For the first time, the glance of her eyes startled him into 
perception of her as a young girl, 

^ Are you not afiaid to come and go like this, alone P ’ 

* I have my ktiife/ she said curtly ; then, tired as she was, she 
turned away to light wood for a tire, and put the meat she had 
brought into water, making graceful this homely work by her own 
simplicity and grace as women did in days of old, when great 
Demeter herself thought houst^hold cares no shame. 

Ho sat by the blitzing wood and cones of pine and watched 
her ; for the first time stmsible of her btsauty, for the first time 
also grateful for all she did for him. 

It was she who gathered the wood and the fir apples; it was 
she who cut the dry heather to k(‘ep for fuel; it was she who 
fished, who span, who worked in all ways, who brought heavy 
loads upon h(‘r shoulders and shared li(‘r refuge w'ilh him, disdain* 
ang any personal fear or harm. It st'emed to him that he ought to 
rise and go out into the da\ light amongst men at all peril rather 
than bring risk and toil upon a w’oman- -a girl — thus. 

She appeared to divine his 11iou;4'hts, for she spoke to him 
across the stone chamher of the Lucumo: 

* I do not know that it is safe for you to be in this first room, 
I heard to-day in Orbetello that lliert' is a reward up for you, and 
they say soldiers have come anew to the fort at Santa Tarsi 11a j 
there never hate ))een any there in my r* imutihrance.’ 

lie shivered a little. 

* A reward P You saw it ? ’ 

'Yes, for you; it dehcribes And Feho said to me — " 

yon see yon poor soul on your moorlands there arti gold and silvc 
to be made.”’ 

' And Avhat did you answer him ? ’ 

'I told him he knew 1 Aaa no trapper of birds or beasta. I 
thought it best to tell you this, liecause you must hid<» more can - 
fully ; the inner rooms are safi‘st. They call you in that printing 
on the walls Count d’Fsti*. You did not call yourstdf soP ’ 

' Men call me ac)/ he said, wearily, ‘ or did so until I became a 
men^ number amongst slaves.’ 

' That is a tille, is it not P ’ 

' A title, barren as the honourable names written under the 
paintiijgs of these tombs I We were a branch of the Este of 
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Ferrara, tbe g^eat Este — the mightiest lords there were ever, save 
the Gonzaga and the Montefeltro. That is of no good now. All 
we have is a damp ruined palace in Mantua, a few breadths of 
water-meadows ; hej’^ond Bergamo there is a little city on a rock — 
men come to it for its arts and architecture — that once was ours. 
Now we do not own a brick within its walls, and it is only re- 
membered by travellers now and then because its houses are 
Braraante’s and Sansovino’s and its altars are Giovanni Bellini’s. 
We are almost as dead, almost as forgotten, as your Etruscans 
here.’ 

* You know who they were ? ’ she said under her breath, as 

she spoke of her lost people. * Tell me of them ? When first I 
entered here, there was a king in golded armour, and with a golden 
helmet, lying there, just there ; and as the light touched hiin the 
gold melted and he iled ’ 

* They were a great people, and they perished,’ he answered her; 
‘ their clay vases survive, hut they are gone, obliterated, passed into 
notliingness. Now and then men find a wall of huge stones *, a 
gateway hard and black as iron ; a .<5(Apulclire full of gold and pot- 
tery. Then they say these were Etruscan. But when that is saiSi, 
it is but a word ; we know hut little.’ 

^ They were greater than tlie men that live now,’ she said, with 
a solemn tenderness. 

* Perhaps ; why think you so ? ’ 

* Because they were not afraid of their dead ; they built them 
beautiful houses aud ga\e tlieiu iK^autiful things. Now, men are 
afraid or ashamed, or they havt‘ no remembrance. Their dead are 
huddkxi away in dust or mud as though they were hateful or sin- 
ful. That is what I tliink so cow ardly, so thankless. If the^ will 
not hear the sight of death, it w ere better to let great ships go 
slowly out, far out to sea, and give the weaves their lost oiies.^ 

^ Great ships wdioae freights should be death ? Yes ; the 
thought is fine. Woidd you mantle them with black like the 
homeward-coming vessels of Theseus ? They should be the sailing 
ships of old, with canvas stately in the wind,” and their masts 
twined with myrtle, Greek-like ’ 

‘ TeU me mox’o of them ? ’ she said softly, motioning with her 
hand to the paint^Kl shapes upon the walls dimly glimmering into 
colour here and there as the lamp-light touclied them. 

^ There is so little I My own Mantua w^as once theirs, named 
from Iheir Mantus, that grim god of the land of shades — ^you see 
liim yonder — we Latins called him Pluto. With other names, their 
deities and ours were all the earae.* 

* But was Christ amongst them ? ’ 

No, dear ; Christ was not hcim of a woman until this nation 
had been beaten, captured, absorbed, trodden under tbe iron heel 
of Rome. Christianity is a thing of yesterday; it looks beside 
r. till- can creeds as this years bulrush neside the holm oak of the 
bills.’ 
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'iltid wh^e w tliofie g^xis ? ’ 

* Around VLB still ; sre the unknown forces^ the unsltemhle 
fiitei^ thttt rule ua then as now. What matter whether I called 
you Luna^ or Oupra, or Hera, or Juno, or Musa ; you would be 
yourself always, and always beautiful, as your maish-lilies are that 
glow ui ^Id the swamp/ 

For the dm time in all her seventeen years of life her face grew 
warn with a quick blush. 

* 1 am not handsome,* she said quickly. * They call me Muson* 
eella, the ugly face, always on the shore. If you want what is 
handsome you should see Giano's Mariannina ; has hair Uke 
the scales of the gold and red mullet.* 

^1 do not want Glarols Mariannina!* he said, with a soft 
intonation that escaped her. 

* Well, she would be of no U8i> here,* she answered him literally. 
* She thinb) of nothing all day but gilding ** her hair in the sun 
and j^ting bits of coral.* 

Then devoted her care to the meat broth she was setting 
on the wood fire in a bronze bowl ; his heavy eyes watched her as 
she bent over the ruddy gleam from the craclJiug heather. 

* You must be tired/ he said, with sudden peiception of his own 
selfishness. ‘Go and rest, my dear; pray go. I can wait very 
well for the broth until morning.* 

‘ Oh no, You shall have it as soon as tlve fire will stew it. I 
am not greatly tired. Y’ou know I am made of strong etufi’, and I 
rested in the iKMits.’ 

He did not urge her more. 

As she sat by the tire she took some of her oaten bread, and 
some water, and made her supper of them, sitting beside the burn- 
ing wood that sent out resinous odours as it burned. 

‘ I ought to tell you why I am accused of this crime and con- 
clomaed for it/ lie said abruptly, after long silence. ‘ You ought 
ti) know — you who do so much for me on trust. You have a right 
to hear why they hunt mo down as » murderer.* 

‘ Do not tell it if it hurt you/ said Musa, as he paused. She 
?«w that be shrank from telling the tale ; and the temptatic .hat 
was too strong for Psycho had never assailed her yet, 

‘ Yea ; you have a right to know. After all, it was .n to 
me, hut it is not much of a story ; a tale-teller with his guitar on 
a vintage night would soon make a better one. I loved a woman, 
8be lived in Mahtua, So did I, too. For her sake I lost three 
whole years— ithree years of the best of my life. And yet, what is 
gain except love, and what better than joy can we haveP A 
))omegranate is ripe but once. And I — my pomegranate is rotten 
for evermore I We lived in Mantua. It is a strange sad place. 
It was great and gay enough once. Grander pomp than Mantua*s 
there was never loiowu in Ibily. Felix Mantua I — and now it is 
all decaying, mouldering, sanking, fading j it is silent os death ; the 
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mlstai the waters, the empty palaces, the walla that the mainhes 
are eating little hy little every ^y, the gra^ and the moss and the 
wild hir& nests on the roofs, on the temples, oh the bridges, all 
are desolate in Mantua now« Yet is it beautiful in its loneliness, 
when the sunrise comes over the seas of reeds, ai:^ the towers and 
the arches are reflected in the pools and streams { and yet again at 
night, when the moon is high and the lagoone ate as sheets of 
silver, and the shadows come and go over the bulrushes and 
B. Andrea lifts itself against the stars. Yes ; ' then it U atili Man- 
tova la Gloriosa.’ 

His voice dropped ; the tears came into his closing eyes as 
though ho looked on the dead face of a familiar flriend. 

He felt the home sickness of the exile, of the wanderer who 
knows not where to lay his head. 

The glory was gone from the city. 

Its greatness was but as a ghost that glided through its deserted 
streets calling in vain on dead men to arise. 

Tlie rough red sail of the fishing boat was alone on the waters 
once crowd^ with the silken sails of gilded galleys; the toad 
croaked and the stork made ner nest where the lords of Gooza^ 
bad gone forth to meet their brides of Esto or of Medici $ Virgtl, 
Alboui, great Karl, Otho, Petrarco, Ariosto, had passed by 
here over this world of waters and become no more than dreams ; 
and the vapours and the dust together had stolen the smile from 
Giulio’s Psyche, and the light from Mantegna’s arabesques. On 
the vast walls the grass grew, and in the palaces of pr^es the 
winds wandered and the beggars slept. All was still, disai'med, 
lonely, forgotten ; left to a silence like the silence of the endless 
night of death* Yet it was dear to him ; this sad and stately city, 
waiting for the slow death of an un pi tied and lingering decay. 

It was dear to him from habit, trora birth, from memory, from 
afTinity, as the reeds of its stagnant w'aters were dear to the sedg©^ 
w'arbler that hung its slender nest on the stem of a rush* A pnce 
\A'as set on his bead ; and never more, he thought, would he see 
the sunshine in ripples of gold come over the grey lagoons. 

With an efibrt he took up his tale. 

‘ W'e dwelt in Mantua, She was another man’s wife. It is a 
common story. She was — nay, I cannot tell you what she was. 
Gather a lily in its whiteness and steep it in the sunset, and you 
will see something like her. She was of noble blood ; the people 
always called her Donna Alojsia, ns though she were a prince’s 
daughter. She was poor— every one is poor there — but when she 
sat at her barred casement, with her mandoline leaning idle (gainst 
her breast, she was a wife for Gonzaga’s self ; and her lordwasan old, 
wizen, dull, and pitiful wretch — a judge of one of the jpetfcy courts 
there. So we loved one another. When the night rowed 
beneath her tower windows ; if she were alone, them was a knot 
of flowers at the bars, and a lamp behind them ; if all we|e dark, 
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1 stole away and liid amongst the reeds. So three yecrawont by— 
you do not seem to understand 1 We were happy ; we would 
have had nothing otherwise. All the stillness, ana the gloom, and 
tlie bush of the dose streets, and the noiseless pathways of the 
waters, all seemed made to make our lives the sweeter and the 
closer knit. You do not seem to understand — you have never loved 
any one P ’ 

'Only Joconda.* 

* Joconda 1 I speak to you, then, in an unknown tongue. We 
were happy. Three summers went by. One night in August I 
rowed under her wall. The lamp was in the window behind the 
knot of jessamine and datura. The cord hung down from the 
bars ; I tied my boat, and moored it as usual. As usual 1 swung 
myself up the rope, and entered her room by loosening one bar of 
the grating, which we had filed through long before. Whenever 
I shut my eyes, in thought or sleep, I see tlie pale, wide waters, 
the w’aving reeds, the white light of the full moon ; I hear the 
hooting of the mosquito-clouds, tlie lap of the water on the wall, 
the great bells of the city which tolled midnight. I smell the 
scent of the creamy daturas and the jessamine flower as I brushf*d 
them down in my haste and my joy. They are always with me — 
always. AVhen I lie in my grave* I think they will be with me there. 
The room was light with the light of the moon. I saw her lying on 
the bed asleep — the great old bed that had once lH?en Isabella 
d’Este’s, with its velvet baldacchino and its gilled angels— but she 
had no kiss for me, no look, no murmur of delight. Soo was still, 
quite still, and on her breast, under a cluster of the datura lilies, 
there was a deep, dark gap, and a stream of blood was running 
slowly — oh, so slowly! — over tbo linen on to the marble floor. 
For, you see, she W'as dead. There was a three-edged dagger on 
the couch ; a dagger of mine. I took it up. 1 understood. 
Jealousy had killed her and had used my w^eapon ; jealousy has 
killed its thousands and its tens of thousands. At that moment 
men seized me. I know nothing more. AMien I came back to 
any sight or sense I was in piison, charged with the assassination 
of my mistress, Donna Aloysia Gorgias, wife of Piero di .A-lhano,’ 

lie ceased, and buried his facf3 ujxin his hands. Musa lis- 
tened, her eyes dilated with w^onder, fear, and awe ; her colour 
changing with unspoken sympathy, that was at once too timid 
and too strong -for words. " 

' Who had killed her ? * bhe asked at last. 

' Her husband. Of that I am as sure as that the sun hangs 
in the heavens. He had a double vengeance so. I could but 
deny; I bad no proof of innocence. Adultery with her was 
proven on me, and he, a man versed for many years in all the 
crafts of law, easily worsted me, delirious with the miseiy of 
her loss as 1 was then. Some furions words that 1 had heen 
©verheacd to speak to her at a masked f^te a few nights before. 
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because she smiled more than I chose upon a youngster, were 
brought against me. family were poor and proud, and ill* 
liked in Lombardy, lliey condemned me as guilty of her 
murder, and sentenced me to the galleys for tihirty years. 
Thirty years! That is my tale. Well, no doubt in a way I 
murdered her, for she was slaughtered through our love.* 

He was silent again ; his head was sunk upon his arms ; he 
bad forgotten all except those nights in Mantua. 

She was silent too. She was troubled by the ghastly story. 
Passion and death seemed to pass by her like the scorch of hre, like 
the chill of a grave. 

* Does that old wicked man still live?* she asked. 

* No doubt. Jle had his vengeance. After love it is the 
sweetest thing on earth. I know not how I came to touch, tbe 
dagger, the foul thing, but being thus found w'ith it in my 
hand was proof enough for the dolts who were my jury. 
sides, old Piero di Albano was a man of weight in our poor 
ruined city, and I was an idler and a titled beggar. So he had 
his way. Ho laid her in her grave with a black cruel hole in 
her beautiful breast, and he sent me out amongst fidons, to 
parch my life away like a dog chained in the sun, witliout a 
drop of wafer near, who looks up at the hot brazen skies till 
he 18 mad. Whilst I was in niy cell a written paper, unsigned, 
was brought to me, which told me she had been as faithless to 
me as to her lord. It might he so ; I know not. Or it might 
be but her husband’s lie. This I know — love is a sorcerer’s 
poison. Jt burns the brain to ashes, and shrivels the soul up 
in its heat, till it is no more than the cast coat of the tree- 
cricket.’ 


cn.vFrEii XXVI. 

When Daniel lo Viliam agna saw his boat go out of the lagoon 
of Orbelello bearing her with it, he looked after it as long as 
he could see its path over the water, that was growing lilac 
and purple under the afU'r-glow of the west. Then he 
retraced liis stops slowly towards the town. The galley-slaves 
were still at work ; the labour at tbe sea-wall was urgent, and 
they would be kept at it by lantern-light. There was a score 
f)f them. They were all there until the State should have 
decided whether to send them to inland or island prisons, or to 
the mines, or to public labours on the coast. 

Daniello looked curiously at the one amidst them to whom she 
had spoken. Saturniuo Mastama looked in turn at him, with % 
hungry longing look. 

* You Imow her/ he muttered, very low, as the sailor passed 
him. 
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BimleUot, eager to catch a hint or a aigti, his quicki ardeol 
soutliem mind, murmured back to him: 

* What is she to you — tell me P ’ 

* I am her father, answered the galley-slave ; and he bent his 
shoulders to the rOpe-yoke with which he and dve of his eomrades 
were doing oxen’s work in moving with cords the great blocks 
of the stone that was being fitted into the Pelasgio wall 

As for the Sicilian, the red sunset skies and the shallow waters 
of the lagoon seemed to circle round him : he felt as if the high 
black rocks of Argentaro had fallen upon him. 

The men of Sicily in general do not think a brigand a criminal ; 
the eaUing to them seems a fair and a brave one. To take to the 
hiUs is, in their dght, natural enough, and honourable, since it 
needs a sure eye, a firm hand, a steady foot, and a bold spirit. But 
Bmiiello Villamagna came of an old seafaring stock, who had been 
always most loyal and honest mariners. He and bis did not look 
with the common Sicilian sympathy on the malandrim^ They did 
not abhor their crimes, indeed, as northern nations or people of the 
cities might do. They believed a man might be a mountain-robber, 
yet have Heaven's grace touch him all the same. Still, no one of 
them bad ever had dealings with or friendship for the brigands 
that undermine public security all over Sicily, as the scolytus will 
do the trunk of a beech-tree ; and to him Satumino of Santa Fiora 
was a sinner who merited his chains. 

That this great brute, with the dark hair on bis naked breast 
like a wild beast, and bis cavernous, cruel eyes that glowed like a 
wild beast’s in the dark, should claim her, his MusonceUa — his 
scarcely known, tenderly adored, proud, self-willed, silent, haughty 
flaughter of the moors and sea— seemed to liim so incredible that 
bo leaned there against the broken vrall staring straight before 
him, and wondering if he were awake j and, if awake, were in his 
senses. 

The deeds of iSaturnino W'ero not of his generation, but he had 
heard tell of them : they had i*earhed oven to his own Sicilian 
shores, where the Sicilian mountain cliiefs had been jealous of the 
Achilles-like valour, and the countless and ghastly acts, which had 
marked the blood-staic.ed rule of the Maremmano hero. 

He knew that SatuHiino had made no more count of the life of 
a man than a fisher of tho.«:e shores made of the life of a fish, His 
blood ran cold -as ho stood there in the glotv from the carmine- 
colour of tho west. He tried by every method he could to approach 
and speak again to the galley-slave, but in vain. Saturmno was 
Irept at work amidst others, close under the eye of the overseer. 
Vigilance was redoubled as the shadows of evening drew ^ear and 
the lamps were lit on the mole. 

Tlie men worked there till ten at night, and then were called off 
to thoir prisons, while the sea grew alive with the boats for the spear- 
ing, and a myriad of little golden lights sparkled on the water as 
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the fiie-flies do on the land^ and the whole seafanng of 

the coast, fir om ten miles up and down, strained, and leapeil, hnd 
cursed, and laughed, and wrangled, and shouted as the shoal of 
fish woe murdered. 

All the uproar, and the mirth, and the qmrrels, and the 
triumphs failed to divert the young skipper from his thoughts. He 
pulled out alone to his good brig, and s^ut the night on his own 
deck, astonished and perplexed. 

With morning he tried again to get an instant's speech with 
Saiurnino. 

In vain he spent his day by the sea-wall watching the labours 
of the gang. It was sunset again before he could seize a moment 
when the overseer was occupied, and Mastarna had been allowed 
to pause in his ox-like toil. Then he said quickly, in a whisper : 

^ Are you truly her father ? ' 

* She has the face of the woman I loved most j she has the face 
of Serapia/ answered tlie galley-slave. ‘ When I was taken drst 
1 gave her to a woman of Santa Tarsilla. 1 see she knows nought 
of me. Last year she saved and sheltered me ; but then I scarce 
looked at her. I was half-drowned, and mad with himger. 1 took*^ 
the gold toys out of tlm place she hid me in. I would rather she 
shotHd nev^ know.—' 

‘ Why do you tell me, then ? ’ 

* Because, by your eyes as you w-alked beside her, 1 saw that 
you loved her ; and fur her sake, perhaps, you will free me/ 

^ Free you V 

Daniello stared at him in amaze, forgetting how absolutely tbe 
one single longing to escape tilled all the thoughts, and ate up all 
tbe soul, of this mountain-eagle, w^ho w^as caged by the hot sea-snore. 

The heart of Satui'nino had thrilled with a sudden memoiy of 
tenderness as he had seen the girl in whom he had recognised 
Scrapia’s daughter ; hut far stronger and more absorbing in him 
was his own thirst for deliverance. It was almost the only instinct 
left in him, and the few weeks that he had been free on his own 
hills in the summer before — all wretched, hungry, filled with fear, 
and compelled to concealment, though they were — had been so sweet 
to him, that night and day shicc ho had been captured afresh he had 
meditated escape ; schemed for it, lived for it, scarcely felt the 
heat of the sun or the cold of the w^iud, the aching of his old 
w^ounds or the lash of the overseer’s whip, for thiiiking every 
moment — could he get away ? 

He would have tom himself from his trap as the eagle does, 
leaving its foot wrenched off behind it. Tbe thirst fur the liberty 
of the hills was like a madness on him. 

To his gaolers and his companions in misery be never spoke. 
If he could have slain them all and so escaped, he would nav^ 
done it. 

^ She b beautiful tod her mother was noble, ^ he multered. 
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* The woman who took her was a good woman. There was lo?« 
in your eyes as you looked at her ; one gives the world for that — 
I have not forgotten. Will you help me to get free for her sake ? ’ 

* You would torment her ’ 

* No ; I might have called to the gaolers yesterday, and if I 
had said to them yonder child is of my blood,” they would have 
let me speak to her. But I would not. I stole her gold toys ; I 

would rather she should never know You are a sailor^ou have 

a ship ; if you can get me away, take me to Sardinia. There are 
Mastama men there ; kindred of mine. They, too, live by the 
mountains ; they would make me welcome 

The overseer turned and resumed his walk near them. 

Satumino lapsed into the sullen silence he had preserved since 
his capture. 

'I will see you again,’ murinured the Sicilian, and for prudence 
sake he left the sea-wall and went towards the town to summon 
those of his sailors who were drinking and domino-playing at tbe 
wine-honses. 

To do w^hat the galley-slave asked him might he utter ruin snd 
disgrace to him ; it might cost him his vessel, and his liberty, and 
his good name. If he helped the captive to cheat the law, the law 
would most likely find out his complicity and fling him in turn 
into its prisons ; an^ he knew well that Satumino Mastarna had 
been a murderer, Ctjt once, but many times; tliat his crimes against 
the law were dark and numberless, that he was still a wild beast 
ready to tear even tbe band that aided him. 

Yet it hurt him to leave the man there in Ids hourly torment, 
in his hopeless misery, and who could tell, if ho were left tlius, 
growing more and more brutish and desperate every day, how he 
might not in sheer despair call upon his daughter to drink his cup 
of bitterness with him P Or if he escaped by himself, might he 
not seek her out and compel her to shelter him afresh, and buTv 
her youth for ever underneath the weight of his own secrecy and 
guilt ? If it were possible to rescue him, would it not be well 
done for her sake P 

He was generous., and he took little thought, and the memory 
of Musa was with him, potent and intoxicating as the fumes of 
strong wine ; hei coldness, her scorn, her strength enhanced her 
beauty of person to him. The dangerous race she sprang from 
gave her a mystery and a magic the more. To the northern mind 
and worldly knowledge of Sanctis this lineage had seemed tlie 
most terrible of all inheritance. But to the Sicilian it made her 
look the lovelier; as Persephone looked to her lover when tbe 
darkness of the shades was about her instead of the flowering 
fields. 

That in her veins ran the bold, fierce blood of the Mastama of 
the Apennine rocks was hut a reason the more for him to long to 
bear her away on the deck of his own good brig, and dwell with 
her under the dark green orange-groves beside his own blue sea, 
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and make her the happy mother of dauntless children who would 
ride the waves like the dolphin and nautilus. 


CHAPTER XXVIl. 

Este s had been the usual tranquil, amorous^ unoccupied life of 
young Italian men in old Italian cities that are nway from the 
common track of travel : a life of sleepy calm, of often harmless 
dalliance, that usually has its story told from birth to death within 
the cii’cle of the old town wails. Why not ? Men used to be 
greater when they lived only on one spot, and more content. Un- 
happily, now, the greatness and the conlf3nt are gone, because that 
which used to be repose too often is now but apatliy, languor, 
rust. 

He had studied under monks in an ecclesuistical college, ancient 
and solemn in art and architecture, where no hoy laughed ahovo 
his breath, and a Greek chorus was second to a Latin hymn. 
There he had grown up a beautiful, grac eful, pensive lad, in a home 
straitened bv penury and made austere by devotion, but keeping 
something of the stateliness of grander times. 

To drop slowly down the wdde lagoons and thread the mazes 
of the reed thickets was his cliief, often his only, occupation ; to 
make his mandoline throb a love-lay under some old sculptured 
casement, where some fancy of the hour was hiding behind a 
curtain of frayed velvet or tattered tapestry, was his sole diversion. 
There was enough to live on ; that slender pittance that kept his 
father and himself in a corner of the dark old palace would be 
enough for him to live on nlteiwards. No one spoke to him of 
action or of ambition ; they were unknown words in Mantua ; he 
lived through his years as idly aiid as thoughtlessly aa any one of 
the dragon-dies above the rushes lived (nit their summer hour. 
If he were pensive and serious, it was only bcHiause the spirit of the 
phico was on him and the sense of narrow fortunes curbed his 
youth. 

Then, when he was twenty-four, this passion for an old man’s 
young wife came on him with force and sorcery, and changed the 
whole tenor of his dreaming, sleepy days. He lived thenceforward 
only for one woman, in all the beguiling mystery of a secret and 
mutual love. 

What be saw now^ was the beauty of that dead mistress. There 
is no coldness so unchanging, so unyielding, so absolute, as tlie 
coldness of one who loves what is lost. Actually, lie never saw 
Musa with any eyes that re.alised her beauty or lier girlhood. 

He saw some one who was good to him in his sickness and 
exti-emity} that was all. The w'oman slain in Mantua, with tiia 
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ttuefliole It hey l>Teast and the datura liiiee red with her hlopd, 
was for ever between him and this creature who tended fed 
him. sheltered him, saved him. 

He had passed throug^h one of those terrible hours In life which 
even in the most sensual temperaments burn out fqr the moment 
all fires of sense and quench desire in horror. He loved with sH 
his force the woman murdered in Mantua ; and yet he knew she 
was dead, dead, ‘dead — a putrid thing* pushed away under the 
friabl^ watery soil. The terror of tliat, the ghastliness of it, tlie 
despair of it, froze the blood in his veins. What was this girl to 
him ? 

No more than the empty lamps of the tpmb whose lights had 
been out two thousand years. 


CHAPTER XXVra, 

Naitsicaa, in the safe shelter of her fathers halls, had never 
tended Odysseus with more serenity and purity thau the daughter 
of Saturnino tended his follow-slave. 

The sanctity of the tombs lay on them, the dead were so near; 
neither profanity nor passion scorned to have any place here in 
mysterious twilight alive with the memories of a vanished people. 
Her innocence was a grand and noble thing, lihe any one of the 
large white lilies that rose up from the noxiouf- mud of the 
marshes : a cup of ivory wet with the dewdrops of dawn, blossom- 
ing fair on fetid waters. And in him the languor of sickness and of 
despair borrowed unconsciously ftjr awhih^ the liveries of clia^stity ; 
and he spoke no word, he made no gesture, that would have 
scared from its virginal calm the soul of this lovely creature, who 
succoured him with so much ccmrage and so much compassi«ni 
that th(*y awed him with the senm? of an eternal, infinite, and 
overwhebning obligation. ' 

It needs a great nature to bear the weight of a great gratitude. 

To a great nature it gives wings that bear it up to heaven ; a 
lower nature feels it always as a clog that impatiently is dragged 
only so long os force compels. 

Wiich nature was Este’s he would not have known himself. 

At times, indeed, the weight of his debt to the fellow-creature 
who had sheltered him came upon him with a shock, and startled 
him at its vastness. Hut commonly he thought no more of it 
thou the cuckoo thinks of debt to the tree-span’ow in whose 
nest he lies so safely whilst April storms shaae ofif the April 
blossoms. 

All she did for him was done so simply, so wholly as a matter 
of course, that no mute claim on her part, even of look or gesture, 
ever recalled to him that she owed him no more duty than she 
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owed to any biU-foz ot wounded scop^ who ehould have iudden 
itself in her retreat. 

Someldmee he liked to talk to her ; it took him in a meeeure 
out of himself to tell her of those facts or traditions of Science 
or history which to her seemed like tales of magic. Sometimes 
he liked to hear her sing the mournful sea-songs of the people; 
though ofteher the sound of the mandoline hurt him with an 
intolerahlo paiu; recalling to him the moonlit nights in Mantua, 
when his lyric underneath her walls had told his love that his boat 
there, casting its shadow on the reedy waters, white with the 
shining of the moonbeams. 

But always she was no more to him than the slave had been to 
the Lucurao. Her strength, her courage, her directness of speech, 
her power of exertion, all made her seem to him rather a youth 
than a girl. Ho had loved a wmnian with soft, idle hands, and 
languid inert Jimhs, no more capable of facing the hurricane or 
steering througli the winter waves than a peacock in his pomp of 
purple is capable of breasting the breeze, or cleaving tlve breakers, 
who the gyps-vulture or the storm swallow% 

He had loved one who was as useless as the painted butterfly^ 
as lovely and as idle as the lotus floating on its broad green leaves, 
rocked on the rippling water. 

This creature, all strength, and dariuj^, and continual eflbrt, 
had for the moment, at least, no w^oman’s charm for him as he saw 
her come home from her day’s hard labour, bearing on her 
shoulders the faggot of sticks, or the sheave of bracken, and in her 
band the fishing-nets, and the sickle or the hatchet. So might 
have looked any maiden of Tempe or of Calydon ; so might have 
looked Theocritus’ love ■when the Sicilian vales were lilac with the 
meadow mint, and rent by autumn gales. 

As these she had looked to Maurice Sanctis. But Este, 
though he knew the pastoral poets by heart, did not see her with 
those eyes. For him her humble daily cares of him obscured her 
beauty, as in days of old it obscured for mortals the divinity oi 
those gods who came amidst them, and drove their ploughshares 
and sat beside tbeir hearths. 

If he had known of Daniello Villamagna, wuth his face like a 
Veronese portrait, and his sinewy elastic frame, and stab^Jy yet 
supple movements, some pulse of anger might have quickened in 
him, and with it some smart of sudden appreciation. 

But she never spoke of the Sicilian sauor ; some vngue instinct 
locked her lips about him, though a little while before she had 
opened them so carelessly to Maurice Sanctis. So to Este she 
remained nothing more than a drj'ad of the lonely woods, who 
scarcely touched him with any sense of the sea in her ; a 
olba who ministered to his dire need and saved him firom liis 
hunters, hut who came and went without receiving one impulse in 
him to keep her hand in his, and say to her, * 1 am begi^red ot 
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love : make me oxuse more rich.’ So nothing troubled the perilous 
peace in which she dwelt ; and the autumn deepened into winter, 
and the rainstorms delu^ the earth above, and she was still 
innocent as Nausicaa, he was still sacred to her as Odysseus. 

She did not know her own heart. 

She did not know why all the ardour of the Sicilian left her 
hard and scornful \ why all the gentleness of Sanctis had left her 
cold and thankless ; and why one languid smile from Este’s eyes, 
one listless word form bLs mouth, made her grateful and full of joy. 

She was drinking at that fatal fountain which Joconda once 
had feared that she would drink so deeply from that she would 
drown. But its waters were clear and harmless at her lips as 
yet : she could not tell that there was poison in them and nil ter 
after-taste. 

She did not even know the name of this fount at which all 
pilgrims of earth drink soon or late. She tended him as she had 
tended the wounded dotterel from the Polar seas. She loved him 
as she had loved that ; but passion was still dumb and slumbering 
in her. Often in youth it lies and dreams like Kndymion, and 
would never wake but for the kiss that startles sleep, and changes 
the dream into desire. 

Once awakened, that peaceful rest, careless on the crushed 
cowslips, can come back no more. 

So the months went on, and the days renewed themselves, 
each like the other; tilled to her with bodily exertion that had 
become delightful because no longer for her own sake alone, and 
to him with the dull, heavy, stupid pain that inf n of cultured 
mind feel when they ai’e barred out from the w'orld of other men 
and from the face of nature. 

He told her all he knew of the Etruscan nation ; all (that .all 
60 little) which Pliny and Dionysius and Silius Italious have told ; 
ail the old tales that the Ktruscans cherished, and he himself had 
read in dreamy boyish days of drowsy Mantuan summers — the 
old, old tales of Ulysses and hjs son ; of the Dioscuri, whose 
images were engraved on the mirror she used; of Diomedes, 
siiHtched to the gods upon the Adrian isle, and his companions 
changed to birds. 

lie pictured to her the grand and puissant lucumonies that 
have perished so utterly off the face of the earth that even their 
recoras have perished ; he pictured to her the people driving their 
cattle and carrying their corn to the forests dedicated to Feronia, to 
exchange them with the Umbrians, the Latins, and the Sabines ; the 
white sacred cattle drawing the brazen ploughshare through the 
moist green soil, to trace the walls of cities to be ; the long, pros- 
perous, ease-loving, and luxurious life that was led through so many 
centuries within those cities' w^alls when raised, doomed to snC' 
eumb and change and die out, little by little, when the tramp and 
the c^ng of the Legions came over the mountains, and the greed 
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of consul and of emperor roLbed the land of her marbles of Luini, 
of her temple-columns^ of her bronze and her gold work, of her 
delicate potteries, of her coloBsal statues. 

The brother of Fabius Maximus, with his slave, disguised as 
shepherds of Gaul, with javelins and sickles, wending their peii- 
lous way through the darkness of the dreaded Ciminian woods, 
and descending to the rich plains and the stately cities to propose 
the admittance of that mission from Home which was ultimately 
to be the curse of Etruria ; the augurs tracing with their wand 
the lines of separation on the heav'ens, watcMng the flight of 
herons, of storks, of crows, to gather the secrets of the future, taking 
warning or counsel from the play of lightning on the heads of the 
speSirs, woi’shipping with blood-sacrifice Jupiter Elicius amidst the 
thunders of the storm; the fifty-oared armed galleys going out 
from the sunny crowded ports, some up the tawny Tiber, some 
away to Spina for the tin and amlxT come overland from the far 
Scandinavian waters, some by the -lEgean coasts to tlie gorgeous 
and languid lands of the East, where the Tyrrhene mariners were 
welcomed as brethren and sons ; the sunlit towns now level with 
the dust, then strong with colossal ba'^tions and ramparts, graceful# 
with temples and with statues, stately with religious feasts and 
princely banquets ; the son of Atys setting sail with his famished 
Lydians from Smyrna ; the Tyrrhene pirates capturing Dionysos, 
and changed for tlieir sin into water-spouting dolphins; the Persian 
faith brought with the Persian eagles to the Italiote soil ; the great 
Etruscan confederations gathering in harmony at the temple of 
Voltumna ; the oxen drawing the fair Canara marbles into the 
port of Luna, to make the altars of the beloved orchard-god, or 
the likeness of the divine Cytharcedus — all these things he set 
before her iii vivid language, and as she followed his words she 
saw all that they portrayed ; she heard the brazen brny of the 
Lydian trumpets, she saw the purple glow of the Lydian robes; 
when she went down to the edge of the sea, she thought of the 
Navigium of Isis, as the people had gathered for it on those very 
shores with their torches flaming against the daffodil light of a 
IVfarch morning ; when she collected the broken boughs of the 
sea-piiies for fuel, she thought of the tree laid low in aymlM3l of 
lost Attis, and borne garlanded w'ith flowers to the shrine of the 
Mighty Mother. 

And when he told her that all this Etruscan and Latin life had 
lieen lived long ere the Galilean gathered his disciples from the 
fishers of the lake side ; and that before this yet again, in long ages 
ere the Italiote or the Tyrrhene had turned a sod of the soil of 
Maremma, all these green, wet, shining w’oodlaiids and red blossom- 
ing grasslands had been the haunt of the meridional elephant, of 
the armoured rhinoceros, of the terrible ranchairodus, of tlife huge 
liippopotamus, and, later than that, of the mammoth and the lion 
and the bear coming down over the Alps as the Goths did after 
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}i0r eager imagluaticm, starved eo loagi fed Uj^ ea 
ali these wonders with entranced delight^ and he who toM her 
them seemed to her a magician as marveUoos in power as ^ 
il^ruscan aruspiee had seemed to the Etmscan slava 

Of all the tales, what fascinated her the most were those 
of that prehistoric time when all the Tuscan vallejs and plains 
had heen fe^rest and marsh, and grass and water, and the vast 
quadrupeds had moved with massive measure through the woods 
mat no axe touched^ in the twilight that no hearth fires lit, in the 
green virgin wastes that had no sound but the tread of their 
mighty feet, the trumpet of their solemn voices; and man, when 
he did at length come amidst them, had been a small, and thnid, 
and puny creature, glad to profit % the branches the elephants 
broke down, grateful to follow the course of the hippopotamus 
along the shores of the brimming rivers, meekly and humbly cul- 
ling the firnits the great lords of the soil did not need. She wished 
that she had lived tlien to have heen friends with the huge leaf- 
eating beasts. She sorrowed for them, driven away little by little 
off the soil they reigned over as man multiplied and climate 
changed, until at the last they perished utterly, as ages after them 
the Etruscan people did in turn. 

He told her all these stories, that are written in fragments in 
ivory letters on the heart of the earth, when he was in the mood 
to speak in the long evenings that now approached as the winds 
drove the last leaves from the maple and ash, and the dyer-oaks 
and the downy-oaks gj'ew yellow. 

flis shallow studies were enough to seem to her ignorance a 
very ocean of knowledge, in whose depths were wondrous pearls, 

When he spoke to her of all these unknown things, her mind, 
by nature eager, poetic, and aspiring, followed his with breathless 
attention and dehght. 

As she watched her round loaves bake in the warm embers, 
she hearkened to these stories of lands and peoples that she had 
never heard of ; Herodotus and Pliny yielded what to her were 
tales of absolute truth, and her grave and brooding faney, starved 
so long, spread with rapture over these new fields of thought, glad 
as any bird loosed from a narrow' cage. They wore all as real and 
beautiful to her as they were to the Etruscan sacrificing to his 
garden god in the red and gold of his autumn orchards, or to the 
Latin beseeching the smile of the goddess of the myrtle bough 
alike upon his vineyards and upon his nuptial joys. 

They sat together in the chamber of tlie Lucumo, the oil burn- 
ing in the bronze lamps, the wood fire upon the stones, while she 
wove the basket osiers or spun the hemp; and it beguiled the 
time tof him to recall the narratives that he had road in his cq||^e 
books, and after college in other books that his eoclesiaB^l 
masters called heretical and damnable, siucethey treated of geology 
and science. 
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Time bng luid dull ; could hardly imp ao much eouidi 
of it as Ktie S^ruscana had l^spt of the yeaxe that tibey uwhed hy 
uaik Sn their tem|dB8. 

The hours were aH ao precisely similar^ so UBeventful ; so like 
was the night to the day^ nero; where he neyer eaw the sun itself, 
but only some stray thre^ of it which came down through the 
briony and Mndweed, some faint reflection of it which shone 
through the open doorway of the entrance-cdl, that all the weeks 
became wtaked in his mind into one blurr^, »ey, colourless 
mass of time that might have been a century, so long it seemed., 
He used to think that he would remain here til! he l^atne like 
Oarolus Magnus in the depths of the Unterberg, with grey beard 
. grown downward to the stones, and the ages rolling on without 
awaking him. 

His life seemed to him broken in his hands ; like a plume d 
golden-rod or red amarimth snapped off in its full flower and le^ 
to wither. To venture forth into the light a§d air was almost 
certainly to return^ to the galleys ; to stay on liere, though life 
itself was kept up in him, was to die in all save the actual rotting 
of the body. ^ 

Musa to him was only like a brave boy who had rescued him ; 
he did not feel to her more than the Lucumo (once prince here) 
might have felt to the faithful slave whose ashes be had placed 
between his own bones and liis dog’s. She was perforce out aU 
the day, getting him such food as she could, or such work as she 
could glean from the moors; cutting the distafi" canes to make 
tliem into bundles, seeking for edible roots, bringing in wood 
l)lown down in the autumn winds, or the dry brfice to make a 
couch for herself, netting or epeariug flsh for his evening mea|, 
searching for and gathering those medicinal herbs which shp relied 
on as the chief means of making money enough to buy quinine and 
wine. Unless she went out he must starve, and so perforce she 
left him in these dork and stormy autumn days alone with his 
passionate regrets, his almost sullen despair. 

If he could but have gone with her and laboured beside her, he 
would have regained strength and tone. 

The cumulus clouds huriying in vast masses before the west 
wind ; the often angry sea la^ed by the north blasts into a 
smoldng field of foam and mist in which the barques were lost as 
caravans of the desert are lost in the simoom ; tne beauty of the 
gi‘eeu, wet, shining earth, with pool and estuary brimming from 
the copious rains, and thronged with the flocks of arctic birds ; 
the glory of shadow and colour, and sunbeams glowing through 
the steam of rain, and dark hillsides swept by the mists and 
echoing back the thunder, — all these, which to her were so beauti- 
ful, might have taken some hold also unon his mind and freed him 
from the brooding dread and desire wiiich consumed him bJm a 
disease of vital paris. 

rs 
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But tlie outer air could never touch him save at rare t^hort 
times when, fearfully, he stole to the entrance and loohed up at 
he brambles and branches crossin;^ one another, and envied the 
brown wings of the pilgrim-falcon wheeling against the wind, the 
silveisgray triangle of the storks travelling across the sky. 

Air is the king of physicians ; be who - stands often with 
nothing between him and the open heavens will gain from them 
health both moral and physical. But he could not do this, and 
there was nothing to arouse him from the morbid dejection into 
which he fell with scarce an effort. The struggle had been too 
long for him, and these tombs at their best were but a naked 
prison. 

Walls hung with storied tapestries, couches rich with old 
embroideries, n woman's ringed hand amongst his curls, a mellow 
warmth scented with the orange-flower and the carnation bloom- 
ing in gardens green and old, love murmurs, low laughter, pensive 
fancies, ^ sad only for wantonness,' — these were what suited him, 
as they suit the soft Italian night. 

She was, meanwhile, still alwa5\<5 troubled more or less by 
what is called a vulgar care ; she found it diflicult to get such 
food as this man, stiU weak and weary, could be induced to eat. 
The bread she made from her summer-garnered store of wild oats 
was hard and indifferent ; there was no longer Zefierino to bring 
any change of diet in ewes' milk or maize flour for polenta ; tlio 
crust with spring water and wild berries, which had been enough 
for her strong health and unpanipered appetite, wore nothing to 
tempt the nausea and the languor of a still feeble convalescent. 
She knew how to do what Joconda had done. If she had had 
them, she could have prepared the goat's ham, the curd cheese, 
the broth with wine in it of savoury herbs, but except the herbs 
i^e had none of the materials needful for these things ; and even 
for sake of Este she could not bring herself to snare the birds, her 
dear friends, her cherished playmates, beloved by her before she 
had seen his face. 

This life of the wild moorlands and woodlands bad been alt 
sufficient for her in her simple needs, but the more complicated 
wants of a man once used to gentle life, and now worn with long 
lan^or and wealtness, found it utterly barren and empty. 

It was a blessing to her that it was anluinn, that many a 
rough fruit and edible fungus could be gathered off the moors, and 
that the teeming sea was still so near that she could draw from it 
fish succulent and voidous. Still, food was hard to obtain, and 
obtained liardly by the sheer strength of her arm and sureness o 
her eye ; and when afar off’ on the sky-line she saw the great corn- 
wains passing black against the sun, laden with the wheat tliat in 
all time has made Maremma the granary of Home, she looked at 
them with longing hungry eyes, as her father had looked from hU 
lair upon the rich men traversing the vale below, 
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True, sEe did not know that there were such things as riches 
anywhere ; the life of wealth, of luxury, waft invisible t6 her 5 
every one around her lived on roughly-made polenta, a sea or a 
fresh-water fish, a mussel, or an onion. This was all they tasted 
for relish or for raiity. All the opulence and ease of the world 
were hidden from her by the stretching sea, the solitude of the 
n^oors, the noxious and uninhabitable marsh. But she knew that 
there was a region where all the grain wont, all the cut grass, the 
burned wood, the felled pines ; a fairer, happier xe^on, which 
rejoiced in all that left Maremma poor, and where sickness was 
not in the soil, nor fever always in the sunbeams. 

Those immense plains which the men from the mountains 
ploughed and sowed m autumn, in summer were golden oceans of 

f raih, reaped ere midsummer was passed. And not a bearded 
ead of it all could she have ! The rebellion that had been the 
passion of her father’s life rose up in her — the imi'easoning re- 
fcellion of those who only know that they have nothing. 

Had not her honesty been natural to her as her courage, and 
braced by the Piedmontese woman’s stern repeated lessons, it 
would have broken down now under her longing to serve this 
man, and her wondering rage at the inequalities of fate. 

* These might fetch money,’ Este said once to her, taking up a 
fihviXa of gold and a necklace cA lunber which had escaped the 
ravenous greed of Sat urnino. ^ 4 

'They are thnrsj she said quickly and sternly, and took them 
out of his hand and laid them down reverently. 

He smiled faintly. 

' Oh, do not think I would roh you like Satumino. But these 
tliinirs belong to you by right of discovery, and they are no good 
to the dead.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘ That may he. But I would sooner seize some one ky the 
throat and rifle bis pockets than I would rob those who sleep and 
are silent’ 

* * I cannot quarrel with you for that/ said Este. 'Theodoric 
was less scrupulous than you. He ordered the plunder of the 
graves, and the moderns followed him,’ 

'Who was Theodoric ? ’ 

' Never mind ; I like your instinct better than his greed. It 
is a right one. They give to the galleys a poor wretch who opens 
a tomb made yesterday to se^^k for treasure ; and the nobles and 
the students who plunder the Etruscans and carry their ^ys of 
death off into cabinets and glass cases are applauded. Life is very 
unjust ; most crimes are sanctioned in some form or another when 
they take grand names.’ 

'I could not steal from them, even for you,’ she answered him, 
without noticing his subtler argument. 

Even for him she would not Jiave touched those golden 





tkoae ^0^611 fi[]!ft 8 slioppei 8 ,ihat tke dead had eaxdlied: with. 1^^001 to 
the earth and trusted to it as the wild partridge trusts her tm;. 

Sven when used the vessels of bronse and potte^^ and 
looked at her own face in the steel mirror of the Tjndarids, she 
was afraid ehe did an irreligious thing; an ungenerons thiiiff; since 
the dead oould^ not avenge an insult. Though these tom ns had 
been heaped with gold; the child of Satumino would have touched 
none of it. 

Having nothing else of her own; she gave Este ^ uttermost 
of her stren^ and patience ; she laboured late and early; she 
hunted for edible fungi, she netted fish — a cruelty she loathed — 
she worked hard at the rush-plaiting and the spinning to have 
something to take in to Telamone or Orbetello with which to pur- 
chase the wine he needed. She raked up the pine-coneS; she 
cut the ling and broom ; she carried in tbe dry wood she collected 
from under the trees ; she kept the sepulchres as clean and sweet 
as any seanshell with the cleanly ways that Joconda had made a 
second nature to her in her childhood. She worked arduously and 
willingly in all ways, and this very devotion to him obscur^ her 
beantv to him ; sometimes he was ingrate enough to murmur 
angrily because she left him so much alone. 

She wks only bis servant to him ; he did not see his ministering 
angel in her. He did not see that glory as of a young goddess 
which was about her buoyant feet and her close-curled head for 
the eyes of Maurice Sanc^ and of the Sicilian mariner. 

To them she was so proud; to him she was so humble. 

When he threw her a soft word or two of th uiks, she was 
repaid a thousandfold ; when at nightfall she sat at her spinning, 
and he told her old-world stories of all that Maremma has seen 
since the mammoth pulled down the foliage of its esculus-oaks, 
she was so happy that her thoughts never travelled past that glad 
immediate hour. ^ 

She knew nothing of her own danger. 

The only fear that ever quickened her pulse was when in the 
hush of night she heard the call of tbe bittern booming over tho 
marshes, or the loud rush of tlie wild duck’s wings through the air, 
and trembled lest tbe sound should be the coming of armed men 
to break into hctt sanctuary. 

Now and then a quiver of sharper alarm ran through them 
both, when she saw any figure of shepherd or hunter on the 
horiaon, when the mounted mUtero crashed through the thickets 
chasing a brood-mare or a bull-buffalo, when the shots sounded 
from the marshes or the estuaries, or the boar with the hounds on 
his fianks burst through the evergreen brakes. 

But these alarms were few and far between. Maremma is 
wide, and tlie tombs of the Lucumo were fenced about with many 
prickly outworks of all the mscue tribe, and the holy-thorn, and 
the box-holly, which horses could not face and that hunters had 
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in Imck witli tlieir knms. Usually the days were perfectly etill, 
with no sound in Hiem save suoh as the biids made^ or ^ foak as 
they whinnied and cajpered, or the wild hogs as they grunted for 

over a new fall of aeornsf. 

She saw moreover, at last, the colour of health returning to 
listens face, and strength to his listless limbs ; the potent medicine 
of the Orbetellano leech began to restore the tone and the nerve to 
a constitution naturally good, though never vigorous. His physicid 
beauty grew with each week that Ms lost health and jl^rce came in 
some degree back to him. His eyes ceased to have beneath them 
the dark sunken circles of weakness and pain ; his skin had the 
delicate brown of bis youth in lieu of the pallor that had been like 
the hue of worn ivory; his limbs lost their emaciation, and re» 
gained their symmetry of proportion and ease of movement. When 
he stood at rnghtijall for a few wary moments at the entirmtce of 
the tombs, to draw a few timid breaths of air, and the white light 
of the moon fell full upon his upraised face, U v^as beautiful as the 
Vatican Hermes' is, as some human faces are here still in this land 
of the Apollo and the Antinous. 

They were both in their youth ; they had each that pliysieal 
beauty which is still, despite all the efforts of the soul ana mind, 
the one sure sorcery that earth still knows. They were together 
in the solitudes of the marshes and forests, in the gloom under the 
myrtle and the lieath : but they had never as yet touched each 
other’s lips, or found their solace on each other’s breast. 

Of love slie know notliiug, even while she loved unconsciously ; 
and he, for awhile, still only saw the dead face of his mistress 
lying in the pale lamp-light under the great golden canopy of the 
Uonzaga’s bed. 

While it is winter the porphyrion sails down the willowy 
atreams beside the sultanben that is to be his love, and sees her 
not, and stays not her passage upon the water or through the nir ; 
she does not live as yet to him. But when the breath of the 
spring brings the catkins from the willows, and the violets amidst 
^ the wood-moss on the banks, then he awakes and beholds her ; and 
then the stream reflects but her shape for him, and the rushes 
are full of the melody of hie love-call. It was st,ill winter with 
Este — a bitter winter of discontent ; and be had no eyes for this 
water-bird that swam with him through the icy cuirent of his 
adversity. 

To break the frozen flood that imprisoned him was hia only 
thought 

he been asked he would have answered that his heart was 
dead, like last year’s violets, and bis passions with it 

‘ If only you could come out with me I ’ she said often with a 
sigh to him, since to her greatest and most cruel of all losses wax 
it to be debarred the ieel of the wind as it blew, the i^ht of the 
cloud-shadows as they sailed over the moors and meadows. 
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‘ Neier more shall 1 see tlie sun and smell tho heather/ he said 
wearily, * It is hardly worth while to live on — ^^us/ 

Yet it was not the heather and the aun that he missed the 
most, or would the first have sought. His heaven had not lain, 
like hers, in the sense of the broad sky, in the feel of the elastic 
grass, in the simple joys of motion and vision and the gladness of 
bright weather. What he longed for were amorous secrecy, for- 
bidden delights, the silent ways of an old city that he knew, the 
warm loveliness of a woman who had leaned from her casement to 
draw him the sooner upward to her arms. 

Nature was nothing to him — to him said nothing. What he 
longed for with intolerable weariness was once more himself to 
live. At his age men cling to life tenaciously, and death appals at 
all ages the Latin temperament. Yet even lie at times felt tempted 
to make an end of this dull, torpid, aimless existence, maintained 
at such difficulty and in such hardship; the life of a hawk half- 
starved, in an iron cage. Often when she was away he looked at 
the keen-edged dago;er, or thought of the deep pools of this wilder- 
ness, where none hut the moorhens and mallards would see a 
human life come to its last rest amidst the reeds. 

But he was young, and so against all reason hope remained with 
him, and made endurance i^ssible. 

It was November weather ; brilliant and luminous, with noons 
warm as summer, and gorgeous sunsets, and cold misty dawns that 
heralded bright days. 

The woods were in all their pomp ; the poplars yellow as guinea- 
gold ; the ashes, in their wondrous mingling of fawn-colour and 
purple and brown and crimson, the most glorious of all autumn 
foliage ; the oaks resisted change sternly for awhile, and then trans- 
formed themselves suddenly into masses of amber and of bronze ; 
the bays were black with fruit ; the pines knobbed with ripe cones; 
the maple w'aa a glow of scarlet; the osmunda and the hartV 
ton^e were like great flames of fire, on the ground. 

The huge white clouds that wise men call cirri-cumuli swept 
grandly over the blue sky, and gathered in masses westward as 
the sun went down. The air was strong and full of exhilaration ; 
tlie pungent odours of the wood-smoke rolled down the mountain 
sides. Last of all the flowers, the pretty canary-coloured dragon’s- 
moutb was in blossom in all green places. It was a season in 
which, despite the added perils that came with it, only to breathe 
and move seemed joy enough to Musa ; the earth and air around 
her were so goigeous, so clear, so radiant, sc healthful. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 

Oot! day she wept out fishing as soon as the mountains grew red 
with the uprising of the aun. AMien she came ashore the 
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ffloming was still young ; the water had been very cold, the air 
WES stormy with a west wind, far away where Sardinia lay unseen 
in the south, mists were hurrring up in great armies ; here the 
sun still shone, and the dazzle of golden light and the play of 
deep blue shadows cast from the wind-toss^ clouds were very 
beautiful upon land and sea. 

The Sasso Scritto was all purple and green with the flowering 
rosemary that covered its marble-veined sandstone; the rock- 
pigeons were wheeling and meeting above it and across it, fore- 
seeing a change in the sunshiny weather ; some kittiwakea had 
arrived and were floating away to the estuary ; a Dutch dogger 
with square sail was passing in the distance, and a little fleet of 
feluccas, graceful as the kittiwakes, was running merrily undei 
the west wind towards the Cape of Troja. 

Musa, in haste to return, put the rope of her boat over her 
shoulders and began to pull it over the sand to that hole in the 
rocks where she was wont to hide it. As she bent her head and 
shoulders forward to make the first effort at hauling it from the 
fringe of the waves, she heard the sound of oars m the water 
behind her. Always afraid of being watched, and above all afraid * 
when she had her boat, lest any should see and steal it as soon as 
her back was turned, ebo let the rope fall from her shoulders and 
looked towards the sea. 

In another moment, another boat’s keel ground upon the sand 
and stones, and from it Maurice Sanctis leaped, and stood before 
her amongst the southernwood and searush. For a moment they 
w{?re both mute; he from hesitation, she from fear and anger 
commingled. By the Sasso Scritto no human foot but her own 
fell on that solitary shore from one year to another. It was a bad 

S lace for landing, and its ill-repute for this amongst the fishermen 
ad long kept it untroubled lor her and the blue-rocks and the 
rock-martins. 

She had never dreaded disturbance there. She stood with 
wide-opened angry eyes staring on him, the rope slipping through 
luu* hand, the sea water running from her kilted skirt and shining 
feet, the west wind blowing the dusky gold of her curls, her cheeks 
warm with exertion and the cold sea air till they glowed like the 
damask of the autumn rose. 

*■ Why did you come back ? ’ sbe said, with a sombre wrath in 
her voice. * I told you to go away ; I told you to stay away.^ 

‘ I could not obey you,’ said Sanctis gently, have been away 
five months and more. I strove against the wish to return, since 
I knew that I should be unwelcome to you. But at last, the 
thought of you all alone now that winter is so nigh overcame my 
lesolution. I could not stay on in ease and mirth and luxury in 
I’aris and think of you in the wild weather dependent on chance 
for bread.’ 

He looked at her wistfully. She seemed to him more lovely 
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than before, and more than erer aternly and fierce^ hoetQe 
to him. 

In truth ehe was not ihinhing of him at aU, except in the 
sense of a fresh and terrible danger. How could she him out 
of the tombs? How could she prevent his finding Este there? 
It was of that alone she w^ thinking as she continued to gaze at 
Hm^her eyes full of anger and alarm. 

^ Do not look at me with so much fear and hatred,’ he said 
patiently. 'I can wish you nothing but good. There Is the 
memory of Joconda between us. Can it not be in some little 
measure a peace-maker ? ’ 

Her eyes softened at the name he invoked, but she was too 
deeply disturbed for her to be won over by his words. 

^ I do not know why you should trouble yourself as to me,* 
she said sullenly — sullenncss that was the outcome of extreme 
dread. ‘I told you in the summer-time I have all I want. I am 
happy. But I do not like to be hunted like this. Go back to 
yoiir own country, and leave me alone in mbie.’ 

are alone still?’ he asked: he was thinking of the 
Sicilian sailor. 

Her face grew troubled and the rose of her cheeks spread over 
her brow and throat. She had never lied in her life. She must 
needs lie now. It was the shame of that wliich made her blush so 
hotly ; hut Sanctis only saw in tlie sudden fiush of colour an 
answer to his question made in such wise that there was nothing 
else left to learn. Yet he could not repress an impatient word. 

* It is the Sicilian P he .said quickly. 

She laughed angi’ily. 

* You remember the Sicilian ? No ; he is gone as he came. I 
tell you I want no one. If I did, what would that be to you ? I 
do not know why you torment me. I loved Joconda, but I told 
you before, you nave nothing of her. You are rich and slie was 
poor ; your people forgot her all her life long, and I do not see why 
you should think of her now. Is for me, I am well and I need 
nothing ; but do not hunt me — it makes rao wicked.’ 

* I do not hunt you,’ said Sanctis, distressed and perplexed, 

• Why should you think of such a thing ? I would be your friend 
if you would let me, and I cannot understand why I should seem 
to you an enemy. It is impoasible that I can be that. You are 
get against me, but that is no fault of mine. I have met you by 
mere accident. I came here to go over the moors to your 
■epulchre. I intibided nothing but what was open and simple, 1 
landed at Orbetello this morning ’ 

The colour faded as quickly out of her face as it had come 
there, A ^eat dread froze her veiy heart. How could she keep 
him from the tombs ? His patient gentleness with bis unchanging 
resolve alarmed her much more than any fiery menaces or 
leprofiches of *Daniello Villamagna’s would have ^ne. It gave 
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Iier tbe iinpa^sion of being something ehe could neither bend nor 
break. 1ms northern nersistence ^ve her the sense of being 
meshed in by it as the fish were in the web of the nets. 

She did not know what to say to him, nor how to rid herself of 
his importuniW. 

* You see I do not want for anything/ she said at last. * You 
see 1 am strong and weU. Go hack to your own land and leave 
me in mine. I told you in the summer you cannot drive a grey- 
lag ^oee by force to the poultry byre.* 

‘ Wfll you not let me come with you P * 

^ ' No ; if the people, any one of them, see you here again they 
will talk of me and find out where I dwell. I told you so in 
the summer. You are a stranger, you are a signore ; it looks odd 
to see you here.* 

‘ 1 will come to you there ^ 

Her heart beat loud ; a great terror which she concealed was 
upon her. 

‘ It will be ungenerous if you do/ she said coldly. ^ I should 
never have been found by you if Zirlo had not betrayed *tne. Do 
not be as mean as he. When I see where a moorhen has made 
her nest, I never go near j I will even walk mile^ out of the way 
sooner than disturb her. Why do you not feel that for me ? * 

^ Is it a nest that you have made there P * said Sanctis with an 
initation that he would have been ill able to explain to himself. 
* You were all alone with your dead in the summer.* 

‘ The dead are better friends than the living.* 

* You escape my question.* 

‘ I do not see why you should question me. Let me go ; that 
is all I wish to do.* 

' You are free to go, of course. But if you forbid me to follow 
you, will you meet me here once at the least ? * 

' Wliat can you have to say ? If it be what you said in the 
summer, you know that it is of no use to say it all again. I shall 
not come,* 

^ Let me put your boat \iy for you at the least/ said Sanctis, 
controlling whatever impatience he felt and having faith that 
patience soon or late prevailed with all women. ‘ Your shore folks 
must be very honest people that they have never stolen it from 
you.* 

* It is not because they are honest, but because they are afraid 
of the Sasso Scidtto. It has a bad name. Thei’e are sunken rocks 
and quaking sands about it, I know where they are, but they are 
always dangerous.* 

As she spoke, she drew the rope over her shoulders and began 
to pull her boat upward. 

Seeing that she was obdurate, Sanctis went behind the boat 
and pushed it and lifted it through the stones and the sand and 
the sea-grasses that choked the way. 
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‘I have put it up every day that I have used it without help, 
said Musa, an^ily. 

But he did not desist, and with the aid of his strength the 
little skiff was soon safe beyond the water-mark of the rocks in a 
cleft that glittered with marbles golden and white, and gleams ot 
pori^iyiy and agate. 

Then she took out of it the little fish she had captui*ed, and 
turned her head to Sanctis. 

^ If really you do not hunt me, do not come with me. If you 
try to follow me I will run ; you know I am swifter than you. I 
can go as fast as the bunting when I choose.’ 

‘ Will you meet me here once for Joconda’s sake P — I will not 
ask you for myself.’ 

‘Very wefl,’ she said reluctantly. ‘It is folly. But I will 
come if nothing else will content you. I will be here to-morrow 
at this hour.’ 

‘ Not this evening ? ’ 

‘ No ; to-morrow. Keep your word, and do not follow me. It 
makes me feel as the buck feels w'hen the dogs are after him. I 
am very sorry that you have come from your own country, for it 
is loss of time, and to you I seem thauldcss and rude, no doubt. 
Look up vender, at those rock-martins. What is the best thing 
vou can ao for them P It is to leave them alone. I am like them ; 
1 have my house in the rocks. I do not w^iiut to go away to other 
air as the nightingales go and the lorys,’ 

* But in those sepulchres, under the earth ’ 

‘ The kingfisher’s house is under the earth, and he would not 
thank you to pull him out of it. I will come ht‘re to-morrow — 
for Joconda’s sake. Farewell to-day.’ 

With the little glittering fish in lier hand, and the sea-wet 
wool of her clothes clinging to her limbs, she turned away and 
began to climb the face of the clilf as rapidly and as easily as a 
woodpecker climbs a tree. 

She went so quicldy and with such sure feet that the bluish- 
grey of her kirtle was soon lost amongst the blue and green of the 
rosemary. The sunrays and the shadows played about her head, 
and the rock-doves who knew her so well flew in circles round her 
path ; soon she had climbed to where the little rain clouds floated 
across the upper portion of the cliff, and there the vapour of them 
took her to i^lf as if she were indeed the goddess of the golden 
bow and hidden in # cloud. 

Sanctis stood bafiled and troubled, looking up at the face of 
the dlif and watching the blue rocks whirling under the shadows 
and the martins swaying under the force of the wind as they flew, 
lie could not tell what to think. An irresistible desire to try 
once more to persuade her, to see once more this sad sunlit land 
she loved, had driven him here on an impulse altogether against 
his judgment. A vague jealousy stirred in him, thinking of that 
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hot hlush that bad come upon her face. Had any found the 
mystical secret of induence that escaped himself? Had any more 
a^in to her learned the way to tame and move her ? It did not 
seem possible ; she was still so bold, so dauntless, so grave, so 
innocent. Surely Love bad not passed by there ? 

His heart set itself on winning tliis halcyon from its subter- 
ranean home; on bringing this flame-winged flamingo from the 
loneliness of the marsh and the estuary into the world of men. 

It was no wise wish, nor was it one easy of fulfllment, hut in 
its very unwisdom and difiiculty it dominated him with the same 
persistence of possession as that with which the desire of her 
l>eauty haunted the Sicilian mariner. He did not try to follow 
her ; she had touched his pride when she had called the attempt 
ungenerous. But he stood motionless, and followed her in thought 
over the head of the clift' and along that green winter countiy 
which stretched between the shore and the tomb of the Lucumo. 

Sudden splashes of white rain and the hreftking of the clouds 
massed southward into storm aroused him. Under the heavy 
downpour from the skies and against the wind ho made his tedious 
way hack to desolate Telamone. 

Musa ran home as fast as the little felucca fleet was scudding 
before the wind to the Trojan cape. Este was looking impatiently 
upward throiigli the shrubs that screened the entrance. 

‘How long you have been,^ he said, with a little accent of 
reproach that was almost querulous. 

‘ I will make haste now,* she said humbly, and, without wait* 
ing to change her skirt, still heavy with sea and rain water, she 
began at once to light a charcoal fire in the bronze vessel which 
served her for that purpose. 

‘ I wish you had not to ho so constantly away,^ said Este, os 
ho watched her at her work. ‘ It is very lonely here. There is 
not even a dog.’ 

‘ What can 1 do ? ’ she answered him. ‘ You must have food, 
so must I. It does not grow on th(*se rocks.* 

‘ I know, 1 Icnow I And I am so useless ! * 

She was silent as she fanned the charcoal with her breath. 
She was wondering whether she had better tell him of the new 
danger to him that might arise if Maurice Sanctis should come 
thither. 

But silence was so habitual with her that she doubted the 
wisdom of any departure from it. Of what uSe to torment him 
with a new dread ? She trusted to her own powers of repelling 
her undesired friend in so resolute a manner that Sanctis would 
abandon his attempts to force his companionship and assistance on 
her. She knew that he would not come there all that day ; amidst 
her suspicion of him as so unlike anything she had ever known, 
her instinct made her unconsciously do justice to the loyalty of 
his nature. ^ 
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* What is a place they call Paris ? ^ she said suddenly to £stey 
fis she Tvatohed nis fisii roa^ in the heat :&om the charooaL 

^ It is a great French city,’ Fste answraed her. ^ I was nerer 
tl^re« It is all light and noise and mirth, they say | it is carniral 
with them all the year round. They are very great in comedy and 
spectacle ; they are half Gi*eek and half Harlequin. What made 
you think of Paris P I would sooner you saw Mantua, with its 
water'^meadows and its long lines of re^s, and its dying fmsooes, 
and all the ghosts of the Qonzaga. What could you think 
of Paris P The sea-gulls could not talk to you of it.’ 

^ 1 mot a stranger on the shore ; he soia he was of Paris.^ 

* A stranger ? A young man P ’ 

* He is not old.’ 

* Have you seen him before ? ’ 

< Yes — ^in the summer ; before you came here. Then he went 
awaj’’, and now he is here again ; and you will be very careful, 
because in the summer he made paintings of these tomes, and it 
may be that ho will come hack to do the same.’ 

Then she took the fish from the embers, and served them with 
a tempting grace upon some green leaves on one of the red and 
black dislaes of the Etruscan ware. She took none of them herself ; 
she ate her rough oaten bread with good appetite, whilst she gave 
a roll of wheaten flour to Este and a draught of wine in the ivoiy 
9kyphoK 

* 1 thought you always hid yourself from all eyes,^ said Este 
with some anger, as he looked suddenly at her. * Yofi must have 
stayed to converse with this man since you know whence he came.’|| 

‘ I had talked to liim in the summer-time. He means no 
harm ; only he must not see you, though I do not think he would 
speak and tell of you j do not come so near the entrance as you 
were to-day.* 

Este was silent. A new sense stirred in him that was almost 
a jealous anger. When she was away all through the long hours 
he had never tliought of lier as seeing or being seen by any human 
creature ; he knew she liid herself from the shephea^, from the 
hunter, from the cattle-keeper, from the charcoal-burner, and he 
had thought these wore the only men that ever passed over the 
moors or came down to the marshes, and that these were scattered 
and met with but rarely. All in a moment, as he heard her speak 
of meeting a stranger on the shore, he became suddenly alive to 
that great personal beauty in her which his mind hadlanguidiy 
acknowledged but his pulse had never quickened to before. 

This stranger had been here in the summer and had come 
again! 

AU at once he realised that here, growing uzmotioed by him in 
the twilight in the heart of the rocks, was a wild flower that men 
of science Vo iild envy him ; an orchid of the swamps, an amaryllis 
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of the woodsi that they would covet for hothouse and hortus siccus 
m the cities of the world. 

^ Why do you go out bo long and so often ? ' he said angrily, 

* You are too young, you ere too handsome ; you cannot wander 
as the hare does and the polecat from mom to eve.’ 

She laughed a little. 

' I mus^ or what food should we have P The danger is not for 
mo ; it is for you. If any one come down into these tombs you 
must hide yourself, and you are not careful enough when 1 am 
away.’ 

‘ Stay, then. Do not go. We can live on bread/ 

^ I can. You cannot,’ 

' I would sooner die of hunger than that you should meet with 
other men and talk with them, and let them see tho glory of your 
eyes.* 

Be spoke rather with petulance than with passion. Musa 
coloured a little. j 

^ I did not suppose you cared,’ she said, knd then was silpnt, 
not understanding entirely why he u as displeased and why hi^ 
displeasure gave her joy, 

* Of course I care ! You are all I have ! ’ he said impetuously, 
and then paused. B was not sure that he did care j only he was 
sure that he did not' jhoose for men from tho North to meet her on 
the shore and tell her stories of Paris. 

Musa put down some of her bread uneaten, and rose and went 
towards the stone chamber where Jocondak coffin was, and where 
he would no more have dared to cuter than he would have dared 

draw a knife across her throat asSaturuino once had bidden him 
do if slio were troublesome or equeaiiiish, 

* I must change my clothes/ she said to him as she moved away. 

* It rained very hard as I came back ; and tlie rain gives ague, 
Uiey say, though never yet has It hurt me.’ 

* Stay ! have my words frightened you?’ 

^ No. Why should they ? ’ 

^ Then you care nothing for me ! ’ 

' I think you talk idly/ 

She spoke gravely, with the shadow of some reproach for the 
fi^rst time upon her face, 

* Oh, you care— as saints care for sinners, as wood nymphs 
cared for mortals I What is that ? ’ 

She might have said to him * it is your life at least ; ’ but she 
answered nothing. She took her hand from the hold of his fingers, 
and alike without haste and without hesitation passed into the 
chamber where the dead body of Jocondastill gave W its defence, 
as the sense of holiness in a consecrated place protects the jewete 
and the silver of an altar from bold hands and covetous eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

All that day they spoke little to each other. At daybreak she 
rose to keep her tryst hy the Sasso l^critto. When she crossed the 
entrance-place Este stood before the stairs. 

* You go to meet that northern stranger ? * ho asked. 

She looked him straight in the eyes. ' Yesj if I do not go, he 
"will come here.* 

‘ Let him come. You shall not stir from here.* 

For a moment her eyes flashed fire. ‘ You could not prevent 
meif 1 put out my strength,’ she said quietly. ‘ 1 promised to see 
him there to prevent him from coming here. If I do not go, I tell 
3 "OU he will come j he will feel that I h^ve not kept faith with 
him.* 

‘ I wish that he should feel that. If you do so, I will go over 
to Orbetello and give myself up to the law.* 

* That is madness.’ 

^ I swear that I will surrender myself if you meet this man.* 

He spoke now with both a petulance and a passion that carried 
truth with them. For the moment lie meant what he said ; for 
the moment nothing on earth seemed of any import to him except 
to keep her there. 

8ho grew pale, and her damiUess temper did not rise in revolt. 

* You will make me break my word ! ’ she said, with a wistful- 
ness of appeal in her voice, 

* Yes ; I will make you break it, or I will keep mine and give 

myself to the galleys.’ i 

* I vriU not go,* she said with a humility of obedience utterly 
alien to her nature. VI will not go. Rut it is folly ; and 1 am 
afiraid that harm will come of it.* 

‘ Let come what will,* said Este, with a glow of triumph on the 
pale olive of his cheeks. 

He sfdd no more to her, nor sl^e to him. 

She occupied herself in the common cares of that cleanliness 
and order which Joconda had tauL^bt her, and with which she kept 
her strange dwelling-ph^oe as heedlully as though it were a palace. 
She made her bread ; she drew fresh water ; she prepared a meal 
of mushrooms and herb broth ; then she took her guinning-wheel 
and sat at it without lifting her eyes from the distaff. 

Without, the rain was still falling heavily ; the wnud was high. 
Tliere vros no sound on the moors except the rushing of Pollen 
rivulet.^ and the sough of the bay and the arbutus boughs blowing 
and rustling together; the woodland animals were in their 
forms, their lairs, their earths; the birds were all tucked away 
under the leafiess ^rillows or the thick ilex-oak foliage. The only 
creatures that rejoiced were the marsh frogs and the mallards* 

The rain fell all the day. 
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She sptm on and on ; he wove the osiers^ as he had learned to 
do to wile away the tedium of the long uncounted hours. Ever 
and again he watched her with eyes that saw her as though they 
rested on her for the first time. 

It seemed to him that he had beefi blind. He saw her now 
as Sanctis saw her ; — a creature half divine from strength and in- 
nocence united, and with all the fragrance of the woods and all the 
freshness of the dawn and of the dew about her, and with the 
mystery of the forest night and the silence of sleeping nature part 
of her as they were of the nymphs, on whom no mortal looked 
without madness befalling him, or death. 

Disease and weakness and the carking pain of continual ap- 
piehension had kent him dull, sightless, half-dead; now he was 
roused and saw, ana his dead love drifted away from him and went 
to join the many ghosts that walk at midnight down the dim ways 
, of Mantua, once the Glorious. 

Yet still he knew that he had loved liis lady there, as he would 
not have strength or faith in him ever to love again. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

On the shore, in the wild, wet morning, Maurice Sanctis waited 
for her in vain. 

lie was too liardy a mountaineer by birth to heed rainy 
weather; he sat or stood beside her boat in the cleft in the rocks, 
#Tid patiently (rounted the hours as they by. There was no- 
thing to bo seen on sea or land ; the one was all mist and wind, 
the other was obscured by the driving sheets of rain. When noon 
had gone, he gave up all hope of seeing her that day ; he knew she 
did not fear bad Aveather, yet he thought it was possible the ink- 
t)lack skies might have deterred her from coming so far as the 
Sasso Scritto. ' She will be here to-morrow,' ho said to himself, 
and went back to the wretchedness of Telamone. 

^ I am a fool,’ he said to himself, but the folly grew with him. 
He had set his heart on saving her from this wild and solitary life, 
which was endurable only as long as youth and health should last, 
but even then was hourly filled with a thousand sources of peril 
and possible evil. 

He grew uneasy. It was unlike her nature to fail in what she 
had promised ; she was too grave to be capricious, too tenacious to 
bo deterred by any obstacle or accident from doing what she had 
aid she would do. He saw she had not come there in his absence, 
Jor she had not used the little boat, which remained always high 
ind dry upon the shelf of rock, the oars and the fishing-gear lying 
m^ide it. For her to be so many days awny from the sea, he felt 
f bat something unforeseen and serious must hare occurred. 
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Any daj, a wiM 'boar might tiiru on her ; a ialae step talca her 
Irona the narrow path of eafety into the slimy slow death of the 
black hog ; the feyer that she neyer feared might yet overtake her, 
or the lawless herce men f^'om the mountains find out her dwell* 
ing-place under the marucca and myrtle* The soil of Marehme 
was treacherous as lago, and though she made no count of it, her 
days were full of danger as the timid snipe’s for whom the fox 
wales in the brushwood, and the muzzle of the gun slips through 
the reeds', and the hawk watches above in the air, and the dog 
steals through the fennel and brankursine. She in her courage 
and ignorance hardly ever thought of these perils, and trusted to 
the earth and to the water as a child to its progenitors* But 
Sanctis, who had thought of them almost unceasingly ever since he 
had first seen her face, was tormented now by his own imagination* 

The people of the coast wondered to see him there, but they 
supposed he was one of those foreigners who to them seemed 
haSi*witted, who endured privations, and penetrated trackless 
swamps, and asked innumerable questions, in the effort to find 
buried stones and marbles under tbe vegetation of Maremma. 

He spent money willingly and gave no trouble, and understood 
tbeir boating and "their fishing ; he had not been unwelcome to 
them in the summer-time, and he paid largely for the little vessel 
that he hired and sailed himself. 

He went to the Sasso Scritto on three fine mornings when the 
weather had cleared into the buoyant and transparent brilliancy 
usual in winter ; but Musa did not come. 

Be thought of going on to Orbetello and there obtaining permis- 
sion of the authorities to see the man who had once been the 
terror of all travellers and the idol of all Maremma. 

He was curious to know and study something of that wild 
nature whose love of liberty and impatience v)f control and custom 
were inherited by her. He took hlame to himwilf lliat he had not 
done so in the summer, that he had allowed her intolerance to- 
wards him to drive him so soon away from her shores. 

He pi’omised himself that with themor-ow he would repair his 
fault. But when that day he reached Telamone, the people of the 
little town were talking of an event that had happened that night 
in Orbetello, 

Listening to their chatter on the beach, whqre the aloes pricked 
through the sand, he heard that Saturnino of Santa Flora, as 
the p^ple still called him, had escaped a second time. As they 
had worked at night on the sea-wall, he had leaped at one hound 
into the ^ waves, as he had done off the island of Gorgona, The 
night had been dark from heavy clouds ; in the fitful light from 
the lamps and lanterns he had been lost to sight ; though bullets 
bad ploughed the waters and boats been sent out in all direc- 
tions ne Imd never been seen again. Sharks were about, and it was 
guessed that he hod met his fate in their jaws. 
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It wds said that one of the gaolers, who was a native of the 
Monte Labbro country, had favoured the prisoner intentional 
lack of vigilance j but no one su^ected of any complicity with him 
the skip{>er of the Sicilian brig that had been beating about up and 
down the coast for some w^ks, waiting for a south-easterly wind to 
b^r her back merrily to Messina — a wind which rose that night. 

The few folks of Telamone, loitering out there amongst the 
aloes and the sand and the loose stones, once more recalled the 
long -passed time when Saturnino Mastarna had been the hero of 
Gveiy tale that was told on tartana-decks in a calm, or on land in 
the hot windless weather* 

Sanctis listened to their rambling disjointed talk, and gathered 
the facts out of the loose, redundant words, and a lighi of compre- 
hension broke in upon him ; Saturnino was at large hnco more, be 
felt sure that it was in the tombs that he was sheltered. He did 
not for a moment believe that either the sharks or the sea liad 
killed him ; he made no doubt for an instant that her fatlier’s 
i)resence was her secret, and his danger her anxiety. He grew 
angry against himself for ever having suspected otherwise ; for ever 
liavaig attributed to that fearless life of hers the passions and the 
weakness of an amorous secrecy. His heart grew lighter *, and he 
felt that he could not leave her land. 

He waited patientlj^ a whole week, willing to have her come 
of her own accord, if it were possible, rather than rouse her sus- 
ceptible apprehensions of him as of one who haunted her. 

With all the pleasures and successes of the cultured world 
r ady to his hand, he, whose every hour could be rich in cmition 
, and ambition, stayed on by choice in the sf^ualor and poverty of a 
sickly fishing village : his days empty, his mind barren, his art 
neglected, and the world forgotten. 

He spent all his time under the great wall of the Sasso Scritto, 
while the surf leaped up amongst the rosemary and the waves ran 
in between the now leafless rock-rose bushes. 

Great ships passed in the offing, their canvas swelling in the 
wind ; yawls ana brigs and the tartane of the coast went to and 
fro in the fresh weather, dipping and showing their copper under 
tlie rolling of the seas j now and then a little felucca with her 
single sail stood off the shore while her men were fishing, or out 
from the bay of Follonica a whole lateen fleet came crowding 
when the news was told of a shoal of rogni or romhi seen at sun- 
rise. He waited patiently, wath the sea and its vessels before his 
eyes, and the big white clouds floating above the head of the bluffi 

But not a soul came there. 

Even his patience, which was long, began to give way under 
the stress of time. 

He might widt for ever on this shore. He began to think i,bat 
,he w^s under the svvay of Circe, and that these fables after all 
were not so far from truth. 
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Then his f^ars took a more prosaic path, and he began to be 
alarmed lest any accident of asp-bite, or marsh-miasma, or too rasb 
trust to the chill waters of the pools and streams should have be- 
fallen this child of Glaucus that she came not to the sea, to which 
he knew her face turned ever so faithfully, as the face of the sun* 
Hower to the west at evening. 

At last, on the morning of the eighth day, he climbed the 
cliffy ai.d began to wallc across the evergreen water-threaded land 
abo\e, where the little slender pipes of the robins were sounding 
under the berry-laden bouglis of the bay. 

Wild as the country was, and dangerous with bog that moss 
and couch-grass hid from sight, he remembered by certain land- 
marks of tree and tufa-mound and the look of the distant moun* 
tains how to find his way back to the tomb of the Lucumo. 

* She cannot blame me if 1 go there now,’ he thought ; ^ she has 
failed me.’ 

His heart burned within him with as much anger and alarm as 
ever she had felt at his presence. His natural calmness forsook 
him. He had come in good faith for good oftices and he had been 
met with indignity. 

There was not a disloyal thought in him, and she dealt with 
him as if he were the hunter and snarer she had called him. 

* She shall do me justice ere I go, if I must leave her to her 
fate,’ he thought as he walked on over the soaked turf and cut 
bis way through the jmngmte and the prickly pettygree. 

liij step flushed woodcocks, the partridge flew before him up 
from her tuft of rosemary, the coots fluttered and splashed as he 
jmssed their pools, a pilgrim falcon sailed by holding a rat in its 
talons. He was a mountaineer, a hunter on his own alps, but he 
never noticed these creatures now. Even, artist though he was, 
the beauty of the scarlet balls hanging amv)ngst the glossy leaves 
of the arbutus, of the red earth glowing under the mommg sun, 
of the brimming streamlets coursing through the grass, of the 
flocks of white northern divers settled on the CLstuaries, of the azure 
and emerald wings of the kingfisher and the porphyrion flashing 
amidst the gi*ey network of leafless willows, even these, and all 
the untenable wonder of colour woven there in the shadow and 
the sunshine as on a web of green and gold, of scarlet and purple, 
escaped his sight that day. 

All be saw were sombre nyes, the colour of summer skies at 
midnight, looking at him with mistrust and disdain ; was a mouth, 
red as the red arbutus- fruit, saying to him : ^ Though you ask me 
for ever, never will I come.’ 

The way seemed long to him, and his progress slow. Though 
Musa ran from there to the shore almost as quicklv as the fox 
could do, it was because she knew her way at its sliortest, and 
sprang over the bogs by a leap from tussock to tussock, and over 
tlie strsam«i by shallow places that she and the fox alone had 
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fi>ui)d. To him the path was tedious and entaugled, and it was 
past noonday when he at last saw the blasted suber-oak which 
marked the place of the tombs. 

Whilst it was still some distance from him he saw Musa herself 
coming across the moor. She had been gathering mushrooms and 
collecting wood ; she had a bundle of dry boughs poised on hr^r 
head. She walked easily and erect under the burden of it ; some 
amber leaves which were still on the branches hung down and 
touched her shoulder. 

There was nothing in her of the toil that is sorrow and poverty; 
of toil as Millet has painted it and modern eyes seen it. Hers 
was the old, glad, rural, health -giving, open-air labour of the 
Jtalioto/Mzs^orc^^^, of the Greek girl treading, with feet winged by 
youth, the honey-scented herbs and the wild ivy of Mount Ida, 

The world has lost the secret of making labour a joy; but 
Nature has given if to a few. Whoi’e the maidens dance the 
saUareUo under the deep Sardinian forests, and the honey and the 
grapes are gathered l>eDeath the snowy sides of Etna, and the 
oxen walk up to their loins in flowing grass where the long aisles 
of pines grow dow'n the Adrian shore, this w ood-magic is know^a 
still of the old, sweet, simple charm of the pastcjral life. 

Some wistful thought of the SDrt crossed tlie mind of Sanctis 
as he saw her approach. After all, what w as it he wanted to force 
on her P Constraint for freedom, formality for fawn-like case, the 
breath of crowds for the flow^er-fragrance of the fields, the mid- 
night oil of anxious study or of feverish pleasure for the gracious 
night of a slumbering earth fresh with dews, uuvexed with noise, 
stirnnl only at dawn by whisperings of birds. 

For a moment all be had to offer looked poor and trivial. 
She had found the charm that escaped the hands of men when 
they slew Pan, and drowned Lis cries in whirr of wheels and 
scream of steam. 

The courage of Maurice Sanctis w^ent out of him as she drew 
nigh, the golden leaves touching her lightly-breathing breast. 
Plato’s self could have found no plea to urge the hamadryad to 
leave her groves, the naiad to forsake her fountain. 

At first she had not seen him, for there was a screen of carob * 
boughs and withered bracken tetween himself and her. When 
she did perceive that he was there, a great and, it appeared to him, 
utterly inconsistent and disproportionate trouble, and anger came 
together into her speaking eyes. 

She stopped short ; she did not speak. 

He approached her, and said, with his usual gentleness : 

' 1 was afraid some ill had happened to you. It was not like 
you to break your word.' 

could not come,’ she said, with some liesitalion. ' I thought 
you would understand when you did not see me, and that you 
would go awny.’ 
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* I aske4 you to bear me once, for Joconda’s sake. 

^ I could not come/ she repeated, impatiently ; ^and 1 do not 
want to hear. I told you so/ 

* I know you do not/ he said, with regret ; ^and I cap fiiucy 
that you are reluctant to leave your woodland life. It is free and 
has ft beauty of its own ; but it needs perpetual youth and a cer- 
tainty of hisalth that are not given to our poor humanity/ 

I ehldl he young a long time/ said Musa, with tier grave 
emile j and she drew a deep breath with the conscious stren^h of 
perfect powers of life rejoicing in themselves. 

* Yes; no doubt to you it seems that you have a kingdom there 
that you can never lose. But it will go away from you as it goes 
from all ; and water and wind and weather bring its loss eiirly. 
I)o you never think of a future ? ^ 

‘ No,’ she answered curtly. A shudder » went over her for a 
moment* What might the future bring P Could Este always be 
saved from his pursuers ? Would the time come when all her 
care and thought and vigilance and sacrifice would he unavailing 
to shelter him ? 

' But Joconda would have hade you think,’ he ur^ed to her, 
^ She herself thought for you or she would not ha\'e wntten to ns. 
I know that the lile you have made for youi*self, all alone as you 
have been, is full of courage and sirength, and has much nobility 
of purpose and of independence in it ; and I can understand that 
it seems more delightful to you than any other, because of your 
wise love of the open air and the beasts and the lards. But, near, 
it is winter oven here ; and if sickness should overtake you your 
solitude Avoiild become very terrible. I want you to think a little 
of that. You have no friepds, you have no home, you have no 
one to look to in any need ; and there are many dangers for a 
creature that is as beautiful as you are when she is no near 
womanhood/ 

He paused, not knowing well how to put his meaning into 
words that her pride would hear patiently or her innocence under- 
stand. 

' 1 have no one who has a right to say a word to me/ said 
Musa^ angrily, ^ If that is what you mean, you say truly ; and 
you should Imow by that to hold your peace and not to importune 
me/ 

' I do not wish to importune you,’ said Sanctis in his turn, a 
little moved from his long patience ; * but the wishes of the dead 
are sacred — to me at the least. A woman, now dead, wrote to 
her brothers on your behalf, and I am their representatiTe. As 1 
have their name and their fortune, so I have their duties. 1 should 
be unworthy of them if I refused to accept the last as well as the 
first. You are too young to know what ^rils you run, what a 
frightful future you prepare for yourself. If you will not hear me 
willingly, I must try what aid the law will give me. Before the 
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law you are an outcast, and it would deprive you of independence, 
it would regard your dwelling-place as nothing hetter than the 
owPs hole or the fox’s earth ; it would certainly compel you to 
accept some other asylum* If I go to the authorities of Orbe- 
teUo——’ 

He paused in words which he was using as his last resource 
without fully knowing what they meant, or how far they would 
lead him ; for Musa, as she stood before him, suddenly changed from 
a listening, angry child into a pythoness, a lioness, a yety incamatiou 
of eveiy shape of rage that the earth has ever seen upon it, She 
snatched from her girdle her long two-edged knife ; she cast down 
her brambles and branches from her head ; she leaped^to within an 
inch of him and dashed the steel before his eyes. All the savage 
blood of the Mastama of Saturuia leaped up in her, like a naphtha 
dame from the soU. 

‘ Unless you swear to me that you will never breathe a word 
of my name or of my dwelling, I will kill you where you stand,* 
she said, as her eyes dashed their sombre dres into his ; and her 
voice was not loud, hut low and deep, like the Iiones8*s voice of 
menace. Her whole frame seemed alive with rage, as a tree, 
lightning-struck, is alive with the electric duid ; hut it was a 
rage that would strike os it threatened, not a rage that would 
die of its own violence. 

So intense a surprise seized him that he for the moment could 
say nothing, and did not move. They gazed into each other’s 
faces. 

^ Will ybu swear it ? * she said, her voice still low, but as fierce 
as a snake’s hissing. * If you will not, you shall not leave this 
place alive. You ore a man and strong ; hut you are unarmed, 
and 1 can kill you.’ 

She kept her eyes fixed on him, and her hand clenched on the 
stiletto. She had no fear, nor any sense of sin ; all conscience and 
all judgment was drowned in the flood of one passionate instinct — 
to save Este. 

For herself she would not have so spoken. But for him she 
was ready to do the thing she threatened. Why would this 
meddler come unasked and undesirod, and thrust mmself before 
her in these green glades that were all her own P She turned on 
him as the hoar turns on his pursuers. 

He did not move. For a moment he thought of wresting the 
knife from her ; then he knew her strength and her tenaciiy ; the 
manhood in him recoiled from a struggle 'with a woman who 
scarce more than a child. 

think you would kill me if you wished to do it,' be Said 
gently, and with the sadness that he felt. ' I am strong than 
you, out you are like the lightning of the skies j you would find 
your way to cut the cord of my life somehow. But I am not an 
uttm* coward, my dear ; and I (iannot promise or swear you any« 
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things under a threat Put the point of j’^oiir icnife against ray 
heart if you liJce, but liHton to me for n inomoiit.’ 

Musa gripped her stilolto the tighter, but she did not move it 
nearer to him. 

She understood what he meant, that he could not say what 
she wished under a menace. All courageous instincts found their 
echo in her. 

* You must say that you will speak of me to no living soul,* 
she sakl slowly, ^ or I cannot let you go alive out of these woods. 
It is not that I want to hurt you, hut that if you will not be silent 
any other way I must silence you so ; that is all.* 

^ And you would do it,* he said, for he did not for a moment 
underrate the unbieriching determination that was in her, nor the 
ferocity of the wild blood in her when once aroused. ‘ But 
hearken one moment.* 

' I will not. You wish to betray me. 1 will have no more 
words.* 

^ Betray is a hitter thing to say. 1 am no traitor. I meant 
only that since you throw yourself away, and all your future, in a 
barren and a dangerous life, I should do no more than .my duty il’ 
I sought the aid of the law, wlih^h would protect you in your own 
despite, and to which you would in time grow grateftil.* 

< That is betrayal. 1 have told you that ratlier than you shodd 
live to do it * 

Her eyes were full of lire ; her breatli rarae and went through 
her J»*nched teeth; an agony of fear made her ferocious; her 
hand, os it closed on the handle of the stiletto, trembled with 
passion ; all the mercilessness of Satumino was up and alive in her. 

She longed to strike down this man wlio menaced her socret 
and her treasure. 

Had he not been kindred to Joconda she would have struck, 
without giving him a choice. 

* Do not make mo kill you 1 * she muttered behind her shut 
teeth. 

He disregarded her words. Jie said abruptly— 

' Tell me one thing ; you are not alone now r ' 

She was silent^ 

* Is that why you menace me F * 

' * What is that to you P * 

‘ You say always, What is it to me I Well, it is much ; more 
than you know, or would understand if you did know. I think 
you are the loveliest creature upon earth, and your ferocity does 
not disgust me. It becomes you ; and it is natural, being what 
you are. I want to take you out of all your ignorance, your peril, 
your barbaric liberties, and make of you the noble woman that 
you might become. I have no other motive. I would neither 
wrong you nor the dead ; and you are so young ; but if you be not 
alone, if there be another ^ 
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* It is nothing to you/ said Musa, with passion and with da«pe* 
ration. ‘ It is nothing to you what I am or what I have/ 

^ You are not alone any longer,’ he said, with LLs gaze trying 
to penetrate hers, 

* Why should you say so ? ’ 

‘Because you care too little for yourself, and are too generous 
wish to kill me if it were only yoiirstdf who was disturbed by 
niy interference.’ 

lie kept his eyes fixed on her as he spoke ; what lie thought 
was that she sheltered biaturnino. She did not change colour or 
give any sign of the intense agitation that was in her. 

‘ Very well, then ; think so,’ she said between her, shut teeth. 
‘ Think anything you please ; but leave me to myself.’ 

‘ I cannot promise that. 1 should feel a coward if I did, I 
cannot leave you to yourself, for you are your own worst enemy.’ 

Slie was silent ; she was thinking sternly and unflinchingly, as 
her father had often thought of his foes, how she was to be rid of 
this man wdio would he Este’s ruin. All life had been sacred 
to her in the birds and the beasts around her ; but now it seemed 
to her that she would have no choice but to take his since be 
would persist and rush upon his doom. She had been frank with 
him and rude ; she had variied him, she had refused him, she had 
done all she could to turn him aside from what appeared to her 
his perstHiutioD of her, and he would not be persuaded. There 
seemed no choice for her but to turn on him as the boar was 
forced to turn on those who drove him from the shelter of his bed 
of bracken and his screen of oaks. 

He had menaced her with the law, and what would the law- 
on herself mean but the discovery, the seizure, the eternal misery 
of the one for whom she was giving all her own life without 
counting it as sacrihee P 

‘ Will you let me come with you to the tombs ? ’ said Sanctis, 
with entreaty in his voice. ‘ Beside Joconda’s coffin I do not think 
you would be at war with me like this. I could make you under- 
stand ’ 

* I understand well enough. You w ant to give me up to the 
law, though I have done no ill. And 1 have said that you shall 
never do it.’ 

‘ Will you let me go home with you one moment? ^ 

‘ No. I will never take you there again.’ 

‘ Because you are no longer alone ? ’ 

‘ You have threatened to betray me. That is reason enough.' 

Her eyes never ceased to keep their lioness-like watch on him ; 
her hand never relaxed its hold upon the stiletto. He was of 
Joconda’s kinged, that was the only thought that made her 
pause, and give him one more chance. 

‘You must promise me, swear to me,’ she said passionately'-, 
‘ or you will mske me kiD you. I cannot let you go to bring tbe 
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law you boast of as your helper. If hrst of all Zlr}o had not be- 
trayed me to you, you would never have had the power to betray 
me a^ln yourself. I am not unjust to you ; if ^ou are a trmtor 
you deserve a traitor’s death, and I would give it to you— yes — 
though 1 tracked you for twenty years over one-half the eaith.’ 

He looked at her with pei^exity and admiration. He had 
lived ah hie years in the midst of cultured and controlled comma- 
xiltks wtoe tlie passions were tamed and the inhorn ferocity of 
lihe human animal was scarcely visible ; he had been reared 
amongstpious and reserved people, and bis manhood had been 
spent amidst men whose minds were steeped in light and art, and 
who had little of the natural brute loft in them. This intensity of 
purpose, this readiness for fierce action if by no other means its 
ends could be attained, this constancy in vengeance which would 
wait through half a lifetime rather than forego punishment, these 
the qualities of an earlier time, of a simpler and freer world than 
his, fascinated him by their force and their absolute unlikeness to 
anything in bis own life. The sense of impotence that she had 
felt before his northern ciilmness and tenacity now fell on him 
before her more spontaneous and more violent nature ; he felt that 
ho might as well have tried to change the course of .volcanic lava 
as endeavoiu* to sway or alter her, or ever make her regard him as 
a friend. 

He looked at her, and through his mind passed many images 
and memories to which she had so much likeness. She belonged 
to the .ioil; she was one wdth it; she had its fierce suns and 
its fierce storms in her nature. Here on this coast, where the Dea 
Syria had been worshipped with madness and mutilation, where 
(Ivbele had been adored with fiame and sacrifice, where earlier yet 
Mantiis and Orcus had been propitiated with the palpitating hearts 
of scarce dead victims, and the tempest and the iiurricane had 
been charged with the dread messages of the gods, here she alone 
seemed to live, the last echo and shadow of tnose vanished years, 
of those forgotten religions, of those changed or perished races. 

To him she seemed less a living soul of his own time than some 
young priestess of Isis, some vision in which Lydia and Latium 
both lived, eternally young, preserved in the secrecy of these forests, 
without change, whilst all the rest of earth grew old. 

What could he say to her ? 

How could he hope to alter her P 

Who could ever have wooed Pan from his thymjr tiest, and 
Glaucus from his cool sea depths P and who should wm her from 
their woods and waters that she alone enjoyed now that Hlaucus 
and Pan were dead P 

He felt himself powerless and humbled, as the artificial world 
Is always before the strength and the simplicity of the sylvan life 
that lias none of its necessities, 

A sigh escaped him. She was dearer to him than he know, and 
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he felt that he could uo more hold her than he could have held the 
fires ef Vesuviue in his hand. He knew that he could no more 
bind and influence her than the shepherds and the mariners of old 
coiUd capture Pan and Glaiicua. 

* Well/ he said slowly at the last, ^ I will not seek to force 
your eeci’ets, and I will even dare to seem a coward to you. It may 
he the truer courage, and perhai^s one day it is as that you 
mil see it. 1 promise you that 1 will not seek alien aid or bring 
the law you abhor to my assistance. So much I will promise you, 
though I do not see why you should trust my word since you mis- 
trust myself.^ 

' 1 thought no one over broke Ihtdr promise,^ said Idhsa : in such 
good faith the woman of Savoy had reared her. 

* Weil ; think so. I do not ; and you may trust me. I will 
speak to no one of you, or of the sepulchres that shelter you. But 
at the same time I do not promise you to renounce all effort 
change you hy my own persuasion if we meet in the neutral soli- 
tudes of these moors or on the shore. I do not promise yet to 
go a\\^y.’ 

* I cannot send you away,’ she said, with the dusky fire of her 
eyes stiU lumiuous. ' But you will not come to me ? ’ 

^ No ; since I am unwelcome.’ 

She slipped her stiletto hack into its hiding-place, and stooped 
and replaced the boughs and brambles on her liead. 

* That is enough,’ she said. ^ But it will be better that you 
should go — me you will never see.’ 

* You cannot prevent my seeing you abroad P ’ » 

She smiled a little at his stupidity. 

‘ You will no more see me than you can see the dwarf-heron 
when he makes himself into the liiieness of a dead stomp and sits, 
all grey and brown, amongst the sedges. You do not know the 
wisaom of the woods.’ 

Before the last word had reached his ear she w as away and 
was soon lost to sight beyond a dense wall of arbutus and mastic. 

She knew the wisdom of the woods herself as well as the bit- 
tern or the great plover knows it, 

Sanctis retraced his steps with a heavy heart, seeing nothing in 
the blue pale light of the wintry day but her face as it had been 
raised to his while her hand had played with the steel. He was 
discouraged and discomfited, and a sense of painful defeat and 
mortification was upon him ; she had threatened his life, and he 
bad yielded to her. He was a man of courage enough to hear to 
look a coward if it were needful to do so, yet it hurt him as he 
went away to think that no doubt, as ho was going through the 
leafless woodlands and the green bay thicket, she was thinking of 
him with contempt, perhaps with laughter. 

But his nature was calm and very mtient. He knew that he 
had been miwise to use the menace of the law to her, and that 
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Ijer menace of the Icnife had heen but her natural reply. He promised 
himstdf to do better, to speak more tranquilly when next he sued 
her ; for her threat that he should never see her had passed by his 
ear unheeded. 

U'hat she was not alone he believed, yet since be had heard of 
the second escape of Satiirnino Mastarna he had felt little doubt 
but th'U her father had sought her out in the tombs and claimed 
her shelter by makinj' himself known to her. lie did not think her 
savog*' pride and her stern self-dependence were compatible with 
any other secret. 

She, who to Este was gentle and soft as the cushat to her mate, 
by him had been always seen untamable, and shy, and fierce as any 
one of the dwarf-herons that she defied him to discover by the 
pools. 

On the mountain side above San Lionardo, set well above the 
miasma and rain mists of the marshes, there was an old castellated 
place called Prosstanella, half villa and half fortress, which from 
the ninth to the thirteenth centur}’’ had been a mighty stronghold, 
changing hands often in the internecine wars that ravaged the 
Massa Maritima. Later on it had been less of a fortress, and had 
taken some of the characteristics of a mountain villa^ having ter- 
raced gardens made before its machicolated walls and hundreds of 
acres of wood behind and around it. It now belonged to a noble 
family who had many such places. It was neglected and half 
dismantled. No one cared to come to it; stewards ate in its 
tapestried halls and peasants made pigsties of its long vaulted cor- 
ridors. 

Maurice Sanctis had wandered over it in the first days that he 
had stayed in Maremma ; the gloiy of its views, the intensity of 
its loneliness, and its war-scarred towers and weed-grown terraces 

J deased him. Money was nothing to him ; his father Anton had 
eft him great riches, and he had simple tastes that cost him little. 
He thought to himself now that he would buy this place ; the 
price was a mere trifle, hardly more than the value of the pine- 
woods about its bastions. It was melancholy and had been stripped 
of many of its carvings, marbles, and tapestries long before, but 
the magnificence of its landscape and the solidity of its walls 
nothing but an earthquake could destroy. 

That night be went to Grosseto and there saw the notary who 
had heen charged with its sale for twenty years and more. To the 
rich an easy path is soon made. He was promised that in a week 
or two at the uttermost the old palace in the Apennines should he 
made over to him with all formality and security ; a true eagle’s 
nest set up on high, and from its heights commanding all the deep 
green vales and the asphodel meadows and the reedy marshes 
where of old Etrurian and Italiote, Homan and Goth, mercenary 
of Bourbon and* soldier of Borgia, free lance of Florence and 
horseman of Massa, had turn by turn made the earth a field of death. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

A LiiTLE later, as davkuess closed in without, she and Eete sat in 
the larger chamber of the Lucumo’s bier. 

It was now on the turn of the new year, and the earth was 
green as an emerald, though it was midwinter, with the forests of 
holm-oak and pine, and the dense growth of olive, of box, of bear- 
berry, of alatemus, of pyracantha. 

The fire burned ; the lamp was lighted ; she sat once again at 
her spinning, whilst he was modelling clay that she had brought 
for him from the bed of the Ombrone. ^ 

He had that facile skill in the arts which is the gift, and often, 
also, the curse, of his countrymen, since it is too readily skilled at 
imitation to be often capable of original creation. It passed the 
weary hours for him to mould the clay with his hands and such 
iMide Instruraents as he had Ijeen able to fashion out of the bronze 
Tuscan ipillce and knives found in the tombs. He thought, too, 
that the time might come when slie would l)e able to sell them for 
a trifle in some town ; and be would thus be able to bring his quota 
to their maintenance. 

He had modelled, in the grey river earth, flowers and fruits 
and oak-leaves, all forest things she brought him ; the Typhon, too, 
and the Chiramra, and the lotus-lilies of the walls around him ; but, 
oftenest of all, tlio head of Musa. Sometimes he made her with 
tile lotus on her brow, like that Braschi Antinous she resembled; 
sometimes he set the sacred hawk of Egypt upon her head, as it had 
been set upon Cleopatra’s ; sometimes he took her in her own sim- 
plicity, with no wreath hut her own curls, and her woollen gown, 
still cut like the tunics of Della Robbia’s choiisters, drawn close up 
around her slender, rounded throat ; and often, as he did so, the 
features and the eyes of the woman murdered in Mantua would 
come before him, and sometimes the bust changed despite his own 
will, and had a likeness in it to his dead love that he would faiu have 
blurred out and could not ; and then again, also, when the face in the 
clay was Musa’s and hers alone, there would be, do what he could, 
a reproach iu the eyes and a sternness in the mouth which so 
annoyed him that h ^ would dash the earth out of all shape, and 
leave it in a heap upon the stone floor of the tomb. 

To her, all tliese things that he did seemed marvellous and ex- 
quisite. To be able to take a lump of mud from tlie stream, and 
make it fair, in the likeness of flower or bird or human face, seemed 
to her a power and possession as wonderful as his knowledge of 
the past of perished nations. It was the first time she bad been 
ever touched by the sorcery of the arts : the true magicians. • 

She would look at the likeness of herself with a grave smile; 
Biiewas proud to he Kke that. Then slie would turn hsr eyes 
a\^w^ 
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^ Joeonda always bade me think nothing of how 1 was made, 
she said once, 

Este always heard her speak of Joeonda with imj^tience* 

' I tol^ you the first day I saw you,’ he said to her, ‘ that one 
could say of you what the angel Qabxiel, in Boccaccio's story^ says 
to Madonna Xisa.’ 

* I do femember,* said Musa, with a sudden flush upon her face, 
* But that very day, when I looked in the steel mirror because 
yoti had said so, a scorpion ran across the mirror j and I believe 
that Joeonda sent it — to remind me.’ 

^You keep her memory about you like a knotted cord of 
penitence 1 ’ 

* No, no,’ said Musa, softly ; ^ like a hit of sweet ba^l, that 
keeps away the evil eye.’ 

fete heard with no sympathy. 

Without distinctly knowing it himself, it was just that * bit of 
sweet basil ’ which he desired to pluck out of her hold ; which held 
him aloof from her, and surrounded her with an invisible defence. 

It was that sweet basil set against her breast which made her 
so unlike his dead love in Mantua ; whose beauty had dropped to 
his wooing as the ripe nectarine drops at a touch off the sunny 
south wall. 

It was but five or six o’clock ; accurate time they could only 
keep by listoning for the Ave Maria bells, morning and evening, 
from the monasteries on the mountain side and the village churches 
down ^he distant shore. The stone doors of the Lucurao’s chamber 
were abut dose, hut there was no lock or bar, from their inability 
to make either, and in the stead of those defences they relied on 
their quick ears and their unceasing apprehension of approach. 

But in this early evening hour, as the freshly-lighted heather 
and pine cones crackled and blazed, and the coldness and the gloom 
of the wintry night closed in upon the country above them, snd- 
denlv she hftedher head and met his eyes fixed on her in angry and 
suspicious contemplation. She conquered her habit of silence, so 
long fostered by Joeonda, and spoke to him. 

* Perhaps it is better you should know he who comes from 
Paris, and who wished me to meet him that other day, is a son of 
Joconda’a nephew, Anton Sanctis. They were poor, but he is rich.’ 

Then she went on to tell him in her terse and simple diction of 
the coming of Maurice Sanctis, throu gh the letter of Joconda’s dicta- 
tion written by the public scrivener in Grosseto. 

Este heard without I'osponse, his hands all the while shaping 
die clay ; the lids drooped over his pensive eyes. 

A confusion of anger, dismay, and jealous apprehension made 
aim hear with disomered mind ; he kept thinking only ; ' She 
will go t sooner or later, she will go.’ 

He had heard enough of Paris to know that it Is to all women 
who have the chance of it an irresistible paradise and perdition 
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a phofipliof escent wliirlpool in which all their harquea swim giddily 
and go down, one in a thousand escaping. 

For a moment he saw her in his fancy tahen there, as a wild 
forest animal is taken to the light and no^se and glitter of the 
circus, What would not an artist make of that beauty that was 
at once Greek and Lydian, at once classic and oriental, at once 
so viyid and so serene ? What would she be like, with jewels on 
her smooth transparent skin where the blood mounted so readily 
beneath the golden brown, with her great eyes wide opened, 
astonished at the world P Would be set pearls about her throat, 
and take her there where all the multitudes of rich and idle life 
could see her, in some great circle of some dazzling amphi- 
theatre? 

All in a moment he saw her as she would look — Penthesilea in 
chains of gold ; the nyniphcea alba of the forest waters in a hot- 
house j the pilgrim falcon hooded and jessed with silk for sport. 

'If he he rich, why should you not go where he asks? ^ he 
said, without raising his eyes from their v/ork. 

The question hurt her, though in her own simplicity and intc- 
gi’ity of puiyose she saw no insult in it. 

' I would never leave JMaremma,’ she said, as she had said to 
Sanctis. 

' Never is a word; you are a woman. Your "never” will he 
as long as a summer day — ^no longer. Maremma is accurst, your 
home IS but a tomb ; you will go.’ 

' I shall not go,’ she answered, 'while melancholy and impatience 
came upon her face. Lid he understand her so little ? Lid he so 
little believe ? 

She clung to her own old land as the fire-fly clings to its field 
of com, knowing of, and wishing for, no other share of earth. 

' Is he rich — ^rich indeed ? ’ he asked again. 

'What is it to me?’ she answered. 'lie says so. lie must 
be, no doubt, for he does no -vvoik — only makes pictures, such as 
they put over the altars in Santa Tarsilla and Telamone. Let us 
siiy no more of him. I only told you because I thought it best 
that you should know.’ 

' You will think more of him,’ said Este, with sullen insistence. 

* He win tell you of Paris till you will want to go ; you will learn 
to forget Maremma, and to forgot me.’ 

'You spe^ foolishly. Even the birds do not forget; year 
after year they huHd in the same place. Am I less worthy than 
they ? ’ 

' He will talk to you till he makes you go,’ persisted Este ; 

^ and why should you not P You am not made to stay try me in 
the twilight, here, for ever. I am hut a felon, and this is but a 
grave. Elsewhere there are worlds full of light, of sound, of stir, 
of coloy^4 you will go to them and look at them with your 
mysterious eyes that nave all the night in them— the night that 
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means sUeace, and dreams, and love — and they will not unde^- 
stand you because you come from the depths of the forest and are 
not as they are ; but they will adore you, they will crown you, 
they will flatter you, til you will no more remember Maremma 
than you thinh nOw of the sand that clung to your feet yesterday 
as you came from the sea ’ 

‘I Si; all never go; therefore shall I never forget,’ she said 
simply, unmoved by the visions that were framed in his words. 

Blip was sorry he understood so little ; he seemed to her to 
8^>eak foolishly and thanklessly. 

* Have I once failed him r' ’ she thought. ‘ Have I once tired, 
that he thinks me so poor a thing ‘r" ’ 

< Why should you not go ? ’ he said obstinately. * Why should 
you stay P ’ 

' W^liy does the snipe stay in her reeds, and the mountaiii-dove 
cling to her rock ? ’ 

He was silent awhile. Then he rose and pushed the clay 
aside, and came nearer to her. 

* The snipe has her mate and the rock-dove too,’ lie said with 
a soft murmur of his voice. ‘But you— you do not love me, 
though you befriend me so.’ 

A troubled look came into her eyes, and she left off her spinning, 

‘ You love the woman in Mantua,’ she said, almost sternly ; 
this Mantuan memory hurt her although love was in no way dis- 
tinct to her, and although w'lien diie iu''ed its name she still under- 
stood little of its passion. 

‘Yes,’ said Este, with a quick sigh and shudder. ‘But that 
past is past. She cost me dear. Her memory is only terrible * 

‘Is that love**’ said Musa, with a scorntul smile upon her 
mouth. It seemed to her very poor. 

‘ Itw’as ours,’ he answered. ‘ We had a summer night ; then 
tempest. The storm wrecked us. Oh, , I loved her — ^yes. For 
months 1 never looked at you ; do you not remember ? Now that 
I look, now that I see, you hid me be blind ’ 

‘ 1 do not understand,’ she said, troubled and confused. ‘ If you 
loved her, that was for ever. Just because she is dead, is that a 
reason tOvcliange ? Why should you loolc at me ? I serve you, I 
do what I can ; you are safe with me ; that is all you want, since 
liberty you cannot have,’ 

‘ No ; liberty and I have said farewell. My life must pass in a 
prison, here or elsewhere. But you may make the prison so fair that 
I shall deem it one no longer. You serve me, yes ; but do more — 
love me. In a way you do, I know ; hut it is not that way which 
will content me. You are not a dog, nor a servant, like those two 
whose ashes lie in the entrance there. You must give me more 
than dogs and slaves can give, faithful and tender though they be. 
Oh, my dear ! Jove is given us to make a sunshine in this gl66my 
nlace. The mountain-doves you talk of do not dwell apart I ’ 
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He glided to lier leet aud sat tliere, and drew the distaff a%vay 
from her, and gazed at her with caressing eyes that subdued her 
to his will and poured trouble into her heart. 

' We are happy as we are/ she murmured. * Bo not look so I 
No ; you are not happy; I forgot. But I thought it was always 
for Donna Aloysia you sorrowed ^ 

‘ Let the dead be. We live I ^ said Este with sudden passion, 
as his arms enclosed her and his face drooped towards her breast. 

But she, with a sudden movement of alarm and anger that 
were rather at herself than him, thrust him away and rose with 
abrupt rapidity. 

* You hurt me,’ she said feverishly, and with the first personal 
fear that she had ever known. ^ Oh ! I have been so happy I — — ’ 

The tears rus>hed into her eyes. She did not know what ailed 
her. Some great impending loss seemed to hang over her. 

^ Bear, there is more happiness than that,’ he murmured. ' ITou 
have known hut the daybreak; 1 w'ill lead you to the noon. Aie 
you afraid ? ’ 

His hand stole towards her, his eyes magnetised her, his lips 
approached her. 

For the first time she shrank from him ; ' Let me go ; let me 
think,\slio said faintly.’ 

Neither of them heard a step come over the moist ground above 
and descend the steps, and pa.ss the entrance chamber. Ikfore 
either had been warned hy tlie slightest sound, one of the rock- 
doors was thrust open, and through its aperture there came Mamdce 
Sanctis. 

They sprang to their feet, and the hand of each went quick as 
thought to the haft of a knife ; but before they could move or even 
think, he cried quickly ; 

* Wait 1 I come in warning. Men from the hills, from* San 
Lionardo, mean to visit you to-night. They have a fancy that gold 
Is hidden in the tomb. I overheard them ; so I came,’ 

He was out of breath from the haste he had made ; the night 
dews clung about him. His eyes, even as he spoke, were staring 
in blank amaze upon Este. Este himself stood erect, white to 
the lips with overpowering fear : bu^ as he met the gaze of another 
man, the old chivalric blood that ran in his veins compelled him 
to conquer fear, and with dignity, even amidst his terror of dis- 
covery, and with a patrician'^ grace, he put Musa aside as she 
sprang towards the stranger, and himself advanced a step. 

* I am Count Luiibrand d’Este,’ he said simply. ^ If you be my 
enemy, you can give me up ; 1 am a runaway lelon.’ 

There was silence between them for a moment ; the grasp of 
his hand on her wrist held Musa motionless, and her hatred and 
her anguish alone spoke to the other through her eyes. 

‘ Count Liiitbrand d'Este,’ said Maurice Sanctis at length, with 
a voice that he had hard pains to control, for his heart was beating 
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in tmuult against liis ribs, 'I know nothing of yott; I am not a 
hunter of men, I heard what I said awhile ago on the hills ; the 
men will, come here after Ave Maria * 

^ Go out/ said Musa to Este. ^ Hide under the shrubs till I 
call you ; I will wait and give them welcome.* 

JShe did not even look at Sanctis ; she heard the words of 
W irning, thinking of Este, talring their sense hy instinct, but with- 
oa( i ttexition to their speaker, 

^ 1 will not leave you. Can you think me so poor a creature ? ’ 
he answered ; the presence of another man stung the dulled spirit 
in him into life. 

' AVhat of me ! ’ she cried, with agony of entreaty, ' I will 
show them that there is no gold ; then they will go. But if they 
see you—’ 

*Go, both of you,’ said Sanctis, sternly. 'Since you dwell 
here t(^gether, go togetlier ; I will stay and receive these men. 
When I have dismissed them, you can return ; I too shall be gone.’ 

' Why should you do this r AVhy should you think of us ? ’ 
said Este. 

' I do not think of you. I do not know you. I came to warn 
her, to save her from insult and violence, for when the men find 
there is no gold they will be brutal ; she will have told you of me ; 
I am the grandson of the brother of Joconda ’ 

' You are generous,’ said Este. 

There was a tone in the Tvords that drew fire from the calm 
eyes of Sanctis as steel does from the llint-stono. 

' It does not matter what I am/ he said, with effort keeping 
his patience. ' Wliat matters now is the loss of a moment. These 
hill-men come on a devils errand in hope to get man’s godhead. 
Let them find me here alone. They will find with me dogs 
that bite.’ 

He showed the steel of his pistols that he wore in a belt about 
his waist. 

She broke from Este and came up io him and gazed at him 
with passionate, imploring, searching eyes that tried to read his 
inmost soul. 

' You will not betray him P ’ she said under her breath. ' Now 
you know why I said that I must kill you if you told ’ 

Sanctis drew away from her, 

* I am not a spy of the police,’ lie said coldly. ‘ You may be 
eatisffed of ^ut.’ 

She looked at him in silence. 

She did not doubt him, yet she was afraid. 

A secret once disclosed os like a bird once loosed : who can say 
where it naay go P 

' Go, and take him with you,’ added Sanctis, with a certain 
harshness in his tone. ' 1 sh^ not betray him, hut these men, 
once they see him. will,’ 
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* W© had bettor stay/ ui‘ged Este, ‘ We have both daggers ; 

W© can do sometlung * 

^ There must be nothing of that sort/ said Sanctis, with oold 
indifference. blood wore shed, the hue and cry would be out 
over the country and the guards hero. The men will go when I 
©peak to thorn.’ 

* It is the father of Zirlo ! ’ said Musa between her teeth. ^ 1 
will wait — but go, go, go ; — if the men of San Lionardo see you, 
tJie cai-abineers of Telaiuone will bo hero to-night.’ 

Sanctis laid a hand on her ‘shoulder with an imperious gesture. 

^Go out info the dark and hide — you and your friend — jou 
have *^the wisdom of the woods” you say; use "it. When I 
sound this whistle three times it will be safe for you to return. 
Go; or you will have the men down on you— and him.’ 

A quick shudder of cold, like an ague, passed over her as he 
spoke of Esto’s danger. She dropped her head on her breast and 
drew Esle towards the inner chambers with both hands. 

^ He is right/ she said. ‘ Come, oh my love ! Come ! ’ 

Even in that moment of supremo peril and fear, the eyes of 
Este shone with a great triumph. 

He glanced at Sanctis; then w'ent. 

Sanctis, left alone in the chamb(‘r of the Lucumo, heard the 
sound of their retreating steps as they passed across the other cells 
and began to ascend the rocks without, 

Then he sat down on the atone bier where tlio Etruscan prince 
had lain iu his golden armour, and placed his pistols beside him. 
He had received so great a shock that it seemed to him as if 
the very pulse of his life had stopped ; but be was quite calm; and 
be listened for the sounds without with tlie fine ear that was his 
mountaineer s heritage. 

As ho hud walked down througli the woods that afternoon 
from PrsDstanella, he had overheard a scheme discussed between 
tile father of Zellorino and two charcoal-burners of the oak forests 
below San Lionardo. Their plan was to come some dozen in force 
and plunder the tombs, and treat tlie dweller there better or worse, 
according ns she yielded to them or resisted. 

‘ She will resist,’ Zelferino’s father hod said with a laugh, * and 
thou — well, there are dead there already ; and who will know P ’ 

Then the minds of the men had inflamed themselves with mad 
hopes of uncoimtable treasure and unearthly beauty. 

^ They do say she is the daughter of Lucifero/ they had muttered 
one to another. 

So much he had heard ; ^sing by unseen in his gtey cloth ee 
amongst the grey tangle of leafless branches and ta^-growing 
rosemary. 

Ho now moved into one of the inner cells all the trac6| of her 
residence there, the lute, the candelabra, the handsome bronze 
Tessols, the look of which might tompt the San Lionardo men to 
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plunder ; then, with the lamp burning but the fire extinguished, 
no sat down and wiuted lor them, and rested his ejes whilst he 
did so on the clay busts that wore the likeness of Musa. 

‘ He has been here long,* he thought. 

With his eye trained to perceive beauty In tlie lowliest flower, 
tlie most fleeting phase of nature, he had rendered instant justice 
to the personal beauty of 15ste, to his supple panther-like grace, to 
his patrician’s air, to his face that was such as Lionardo might 
have in a vision of Adonis. 

He understood everything now. 

He needed to ask no question. 

He had seen the printed notice all along the coast, oflering the 
Government reward for the apprehension of Luithrand d’Este, 
One glance at Este’s face and hera had told him all he had to 
know. 

He guessed the old stoiy, and lie understood why she had 
guarded her secret so fiercely and had threatened his own life 
under her terror of the law. 

He smiled once, bitterly, 

'Poor Joconda! ’ he thought, ' of what use was it to stretch a 
dead hand from the grave ? * 

Then he remembered tliat Joconda’s body was lying there, 
within a few feet of him. 

The remem Drance subdued the sardonic bitterness which was 
coupled with his pain. He sat still tliere, and time Tvent on, and 
the eVwMung deepened into night. 

lie remembered tw^o years before, when he had passed through 
Italy on his way eastward, pausing in Eerrara, and Brescia, and 
Mantua, and staying longer in the latter city on account of a trial 
then in course of hearing in the court of just’ce, w’^hich had inte- 
rested him by its passionate and romantic iu.srury ; it had been the 
trial of the young Count d'Esle, accused of the assassination of 
his mistress. Sanctis had gone with tlie rest of the town to the 
hearing of the long and tedioUvS examination of witnesses and of 
accused. It had been a warm day in early autumn, three months 
after the night of the murder : Mantua Lad looked beautiful in her 
golden mantle of sunshine and silver veil of mist ; there was a 
white, light fog ou the water meadows and the lakes, and under it 
the willows waved and the tall reeds rustled ; whilst the dark 
towers, the forked battlements, the vsvst Lombard walls, seemed 
to float on it like sombre vessels on a foamy sea. 

He remembered the country people flocking in over the bridge, 
the bells ringing, the rod sails dnftuig by, the townsfolk gathering 
together in the covered arcades and talking with angry rancour 
against the dead woman’s lord. He remembered sitting in the 
hush and gloom of the judgment hall and furtively sketcliing the 
head of the prisoner because of its extreme and typical beauty. 
He remembered how at the time he had thought this accused lover 
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puiltlesB, and wondered that the tribunal did not sooner suspect 
the miserly, malicious, and subtle meaning of the husband’s race. 
He remembered listening to the tragic tale that seemed so well to 
suit those sombre, feudal streets, those melancholy waters, seeing 
the three-edged dagger passed from hand to hand, hearing how the 
woman had been found dead in her beauty on her old golden and 
crimson bed with the lilies on her breast, and looking at the atti- 
tude of the prisoner — in which the judges saw remorse and ^ilt, 
and he could only see the unutterable horror of a bereaved lover 
to whom the world was stripped and naked. 

He had stayed but two clays in Mantua, but those two days 
had left an impression on him like that left by the readSmg at the 
fall of night of some ghastly poem of the middle ages. He had 
thought that they had condemned an innocent man, as the judge 
gave his sentence of the galleys tor life ; and the scene had often 
come hack to his thoughts. 

The vaulted audience chamber ; the strong light pouring in 
through high grated windows ; the pillars of many-coloured 
marbles, the frescoed roof ; the country peo})le massed together in 
the public place, with faces that were like paintings of Mantegna 
or Masaccio ; the slender suppb form of the accused drooping like 
a bruised lily bet\v(‘en llio upright figures of two carabineers; the 
judge leaning down over his high desk in black robes and black 
square cap, like some Venetian lawgiver of Veronese or of Titian; 
and beyond, through an open casement, tlie silvery, watery, sun- 
swept landscape that was still the same as when Borneo came, 
banished, to Mantua. All these had remained impressed upon his 
mind by the tragedy which there came to its close as a lover, 
jiassionate as llomeo and yet more unfortunate, was condemned to 
tlie galleys for his life, ‘ They have ill judged a guiltless man,* he 
had said to himself as he had" left the court with a sense of pain 
before injustice done, and went with heart saddened by a strainers 
fate into the misty air, along the shining water where the Mills of 
the Twelve Apostles were churning the great dam into froth, as 
they had done through seven centuries, since first, with reverent 
care, the builder had set the sacred statues there that they might 
bless the grinding of the cprn. 

Sitting now in the silence of the tomb, Sanctis recalled that 
day, when, towards the setting of the sun, he had strolled there by 
the water-wheels of the twelve disciples, and allowed the fate of 
an unknown man, declared a criminal by impartial judges, to cloud 
over for him the radiance of evening on the willowy Serraglio and 
chase away his peaceful thoughts of Virgil. He remembered how 
the country people had come out by the bridge and glided aw|iy in 
their boats, and talked of the murder of Donna Aloysia and the 
sentence of Luithrand d’Este ; and how they had, one and all of‘ 
them, said, going back over the lake water or along the reed- 
fringed roads, to their farmhouses, that there could he no manner 
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of doubt about it — the lover had been moonstruck and mad with 
jealousy, and his dagger had found its way to her breast, They 
had not blamed him much ; but they had never doubted his guilt ; 
and the foreigner alone, standing by the mill gateway, and seeing 
the golden sun go down beyond the furthermost fields of reeds 
that gi’ew blood-red as the waters grew, had thought to himself 
and ariid half aloud : 

^ Poor Romeo ! he is guiltless, even though the dagger werb 
his ’ 


And a prior, black-robed, with broad looped-up black bat, 
who was also watching the sunset, breviary in hand, had smiled 
and said, ^ Nay, Romeo, banished to us, had no blood on bis hand ; 
hut this Romeo, native of our city, has. Mantua will be not ill 
rid of Luithrand d^Este.’ 

Then he again, in obstinacy and against all the priest’s better 
knowledge as a Mantuan, had insist^ and said, ^the is 

innocent/ 

And the sim had gone down as he had spoken, and the priest 
had smiled — a smile cold as a dagger’s blade — perhaps recalling 
sine confessed to him of love that had changed to hate, of fierce 
delight ending in as fierce a death-blow. Mantua in her day has 
seen so much alike of love and hate. 

^ The man is innocent,^ he had said insisting, whilst the car- 
mine light had glowed on the lagoons and bridges, and on the 
Lombard walls, and Gothic gables, and high hell-towers, and 
ducal palaces, and feudal fortresses of the city in whose street 
Crichton fell to the hired steel of hravoes. 

‘ The man is innocent,^ he had said that night in Mantua ; and 
now once more he had looked upon him, and his innocence seemed 
no longer to him clear as then. 

The priest, no doubt, he mused now^ knew better than he, a 

? rior of Mantua as he was, and able to nidge aright the lover of 
)onna Aloysia. 

To live here, sheltering himself hy ruin to the one who aided 
him; to live here, defended by a girl’s love, maintained hy a 
girl’s labours; — ^was this not as guilty a thing as to have struck 
the dagger through the lilies at that Mantuan woman’s breast ? 
And baser, perhaps, hocauso less hold than that. To Sanctis it 
seemed so, at the least, in this first hour of overwhelming sur- 
prise, of extreme bitterness, of iiiten'ie disappointment and chagrin. 
To him the savage purity of her life had been sacred; he had 
believed in.it undoubtingly. To him slie had been a vestal, a 
diyad, Penthesilea, Maia, Brilomart, everything strong, pure, 
heroic, virginal, steeped in innocence os the flowers were steeped 
in the penetrating force of the sunlight, clothed in the impene- 
trable armour of an absolute ignorance of evil. He had called 
her XJna in his own thoughts as he had gone away from her 
through the aisles of the evergreen- oaks. 
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And now-— 

It hurt him lilte a personal shame, it wounded him as if in 
his own honour, to find her here in the heart of the earth, side 
by side with the lover of that murdered Mantuan woman whom 
angrily to himself he called the hero of a tawdry tragedy. 

He remembered that in Mantua that day he had thought the 
accused prisoner innocent, but now it seemed .to him that he must 
have been in error and the judge and the priest been right. He 
was a man of noble temper and usually just judgment; but, 
unconsciously, the finding of Este there had made the Mantuan tale 
stand out before him in new colour, in slrango guiltiness, blood- 
red as the sunset he had watched Wer the westward lake. 

Nevertheless, guilty or guiltlcs.‘<, he had promised to save him. 
lie had to do so, even whilst at that veiy hour, no doubt, this 
other Lombard Romeo was liiding with her hand in his, her 
breath upon his cheek, in the darkness of the wooded glades and 
the hushed mystery of the moorland night. 

By his watch two houi\s went by ; then, listening intently, ho 
beard a sound of several feet moving ainidst the grass above him. 

They w^ere near. He sat in the same position, hut he took a 
revolver in each hand, ready cocked, and fixed his eyes on the 
stone doorway. 

The steps came, heavy and trampling, down tlio few step/i 
into the entrance-place. 

There were some dozen men in all, black- browed fiercc-eyt'd 
charcoal-burners of the mountains; the fatlior of Zefteiino was 
in the rear; he carried the only lantern amidst them ; they rv’cre 
all armed with daggers or knives, two or tliree had axes also and 
pickaxes. 

They expected in the huche delle fate to find more gold than 
all the Emperors of Rome had owned. 

Sanctis watched them, without moving; they did not see him 
as they hustled and trampled through the entrance, alreadv 
jealous of each other, hot with greed, burning with \vickcd 
passions, yelling aloud for the girl and the gold. 

When they stumbled, like fierce, stupid cattle, into the chamber 
of the Lucumo, Sanctis rose, and levelled bis aim at them. 

^ Halt there,’ he said to them. ' The first tliat advance.s is a 
dead man.’ 

They hung together in a throng ; they did not approach. They 
stared in bewildered awe at the steel tubes of the pistols and at 
the calm, stem eyes of this unknowm man. 

* What do you want ? ' he asked them. 

They for a moment did not speak ; then the father of Zefierino, 
who was the ringleader and promoter of their foray, cursed heaven 
and earth, and cried aloud : — 

^ We want the gold ; there i.«« gold here ; it belongs to us of 
right ; we are the men of the soiL She is a witch, a devil and the 
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child of devils ; she struck my own hoy till almost he died under 
her hand. We want the gold she has found; we will let her go 
if she give us the gold ^ 

Sanctis kept his eyes fastened on them^ and ho saw the whole 
dusky, restless mass of them writhe and cringe under his gaze and 
the death-dealing tubes of his weapons, 

* You are wicked men/ he said sternly ; ^ and you may thank 
God and me that you are spared to-night adding the blackest 
crimes of earth to your souls. I know all you came to do. I 
know the names of you all. There is no gold here; there is 
nothing of any value here whatever. There are dead men’s skulls, 
if you ho hold enough to look on them. Constantino, father of 
/.(‘irerino, you lie ; and you have brought your friends on n fool’s 
errand. Go hack as you came ; and swear by the Madonna and 
the Holy Spirit never to return.’ 

His calm voice, w^hich had so much menace in it, awed them 
not less than the slim steel of his arms, beside which their knives 
seemed weapons so poor and slow. They were astounded and 
aifrighled. They began to mutter against Constantino who had 
brought them thither, and to turn on him with gnashing teeth. 

* If you do not take the oath, it will he worse for .you,’ pursued 
Sanctis, as he saw the impression he had made. * I have bought 
all the lands above San Lioiiardo ; you are all men of my ^ound 
Olid my forest. If I say how you have come hither to-night, the 
law' will lay hold of you and not let you go lightly. Gold there 
is nono here. Had any found it, would they he such fools as not 
to bear it away ? Learned men care for these tombs, hut there is 
nothing in them for those who are ignorant, 1 treat you more 
peaceably than you merit. Come, take the oaih I bid you while 
my patience lasts.’ 

* It was Constantino 1 ’ they muttered with one voice ; and they 
cursed him. 

* If there is no gold, there is the gild/ he slirioked in self-defence. 
* Where is she ? ’ 

‘ She is not here,’ said Sanct's. ‘ And if she were, she should 
be sacred to you as your cross, or I would kill every one of you like 
flies. She has those who can defend her from afar, and w^hom you 
had bettor fear in the future. Come, I have seen enough of you ; 
take the oatli that I tell you, or 1 may lose niy patience. I nave 
your lives in my hand.’ 

They were men, ferocious enough if crossed, with all an 
animal's instincts without an animal’s innocence ; they were brutal 
in their lonely lives, w^hore it w^as so hard for the law to reach 
them. They bad come primed for any and every crime that the 
hidden sepulc|ires would cover, and they had mad dreams of riches 
that should make them from need to labour all their years to 
come. But they were so amazed, so discomfited, so cowed by the 
stern serenity of this northern stranger and the cruel gleam of his 
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merciless weapons that they hustled one another uneasily to and 
fro, and gnashed their teeth against their inisleader and deceiver ; 
and unwillingly, yet with one voice, they swore never again to 
molest the tomh. 

Their hungry eyes, roving over the chamber, saw its nakedness, 
its emptiness. The half-worked clay told no tale to them. 

They felt a mortal terror of this fair^faced, cold-eyed man 
risen up there against them in the midst of this place of the dead. 
The father of little Zirlo muttered that he liaa meant nothing j 
only to share the gold honestly. 

* Go, all of you,’ said Sanctis, surprised at his own facile victory. 
* Since you repent, I too will forget. But if you transgress again, 
then you wrill find my memory is long and my bullets jeach far.’ 

‘ We will go,’ muttered the charcoal-burners, feeling still a 
shivering cold, as of those steel barrels pressed against their brows ; 
and they began to trample backwards, hustling against each other 
in their mortification and confusion, and looking with strained, 
dazzled eyes for ever at the levelled pistols. 

lie heard them make their slow way out, and heard them when 
they reached the air fall into furious recrimination, and loud in- 
quiricvS, one of each other, while the voice of Zofierino’s father rose 
shrieking in their midst. 

He went up the stone stur himself, and sent a shot up into 
thostarry heavens. 

* Be oft' in silence,’ he called to them, * or you will have more 
of these messages.’ 

In the fitful shadows of the night, lit only by the stars, he saw 
the whole troop of them seem to melt aw'ay and be swallowed up 
ii. llio great void of the darlmoas. 

The night once more >vas peaceable, with no other sound in it 
than the wings of the water-hen splashing in the pools, and tho 
feet of tlie rodents scurrying through the brushwood. 

lie laid his ear to tho ground to hearken to the retreating tread 
of his discomfited antagonists ; but he heard nothing save the 
rustle and the murmur of insects and cheiroptera. There was no 
fear of the return of the San Lionardo men, for their souls were 
white-livered though tlieir appetites were fierce, and they had been 
scared and palsied with awe of this iiian who had Icnown their 
secret thoughts, and waited for them in the place of the dead. 

He listened for half an hour or more for any echo of their re- 
turning steps, hut there was nothing near save the bats wheeling 
through the gloom and the wood-rats rmaning fast and noiseless 
through the grass. 

Then he descended into the tomb : laid his pistols down upon 
the Lucumo’e bier, and blew a dog-whistle three timi^ It pierced 
the stillness of the night air with a shrill blast. 
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CnAPTER XXXIII. 

Whot the two who had hidden, without, returned with timidity 
and 'vfouder to their resting-place, they found it empty. He was 
no IfJDger there ; ho had left them his weapons. They stood a 
montfinc silent, from the reaction of a horrible fear and an orer- 
wholnang sense of wonder, gratitude, and rejoicing. 

I’lieii the glance of Esie lighted on the sfender tools of death, 
and bo took them up and examined them with tenderness and 
delight. 

* He has Jeft these for us ! ’ he cried to her, ^ Look ! ho must 
love you very much.’ 

‘It is for Joconda’s sake,’ she answered liim; her face was 
grey with a terror that she would never have felt for herself alone. 
The horror of the past hours clung to her as the spider’s weh clings 
to the hand that has touched it. A sense of cowardice and of 
something shameful was upon her : she could not have explained 
what she felt. It hurt lior that all the courage, all the sacrifice of 
self, all the risk and peril, should Imve been allotted to Sanctis, 
not to her. It was a great debt that would for ever hang like a 
stone about her neck ; she could never again be free to menace 
him, to brave him, to insult him if she chose, and drive him away 
with the scourge of her words. 

‘ He has done us a very noble service,' said Estc, as he still 
feasted his eyes on the pistols; ‘ and he has done us a still great»*r, 
yet, by leaving these. Now we need never be taken — alive. Ho 
fts a generous man. You must think so ? ’ 

‘ No doubt he is generous,’ she answered slowly ; then with 
sudden violence she turned on Este. 

‘ Will he stay hero, think you, or go away ? ' 

^ How can I tell ? ^ 

* I tliiuk ho will go, now that he has seen you, 

* You had told him nothing T’ 

* How could I toll him ? He might have betrayed you.* 

‘ No : he would never do that, 1 wish we knew whether ho 
would go ; he loves you ’ 

‘ I do not think so. Why should he ? It is for Joconda s 
sake that be does tiiese thing. I hope lie will go ; now that he has 
saved us, I can say nothing to him that I used to say./ 

‘ You have been harsh to him P ’ 

‘ Yes ; because he wearied me. He wanted me to go to his 
own land, t o^o ther life. I told you all that ; it troubled me and 
I was haTshfP^^^ other day I told him I would kill him ; 1 had 
my kuife out against his heart, and I would have done it. Yes ; 
he is generous, but I do not like such debt as this laid on me. 
One t.annot breathe under it, When I see him again, what can I 
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iJiy P I shall iieTer be free; — ^be has saved you ; how can I pay 
him for that if I live a thousand years ? ^ 

'All the payment he would wish, you would not give ; and if 
you would, 1 should not let you give it. Oh, my dear, you are 

very blind. Men love you * 

' I do not want that,' said Musa, with the sternness he so seldom 
saw in her, ' You do not understand ; he has done this to-night 
because it was right to do it, because be is generous, as you say ; 
the other day I would, have hilled him.' 

' Because it is me that you love/ murmured Este, as his hahd 
laid down the pistols and stole up about her throat. 

She shook him otF a little roughly. 

' Yes, I love you,’ she said, with an infinite meaning in the 
simple words. love you. You are all 1 have, and I have saved 
you, and I would give my life for yours.’ 

' That is love. Yet you arc so cold ’ 

' Cold ? I P I think not ; hut do not touch me ; it was «t> 

you touched the woman dead in Mantua. It angers me ’ 

She was about to say ' it frightens me/ but the strong courage 
inherent in her shrank from tlie acknowledgment of any fear. 
When he would have insisted, she still put him away from her with 
more sternness than he had ever seen. 

‘ We have escaped with our lives to-night,’ she said, with 
reproach and awe in her voice ; ‘ think not of me ; pray to God.’ 

Then she loosened his liand off her once more, and went to 
where the cofiin of Joconda lay; and kneeled down there and 
murmured her thanksgiving. 

Jle stood by the Lucumo’s hier and did not venture to 
follow her. 

Neither did he dare to put up any prayer. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Two days later in the year Sanctis stood alone in Ihe great central 
hall of the old fortress of which he had become lord. 

The shadows of the early winter morning wore grey and 
sombre ; a pale sunshine coming through them faintly touched a 
gigantic caryatido in Carrara marble at his side, Jii that splendid 
age when the prince and the noble, sheathing their swords in 
moments of repose, turned to the arts alike for pleasure and for 
glory, the lords of Massa had summoned painters of Florence to 
decorate and ennoble this place that w^as now forgotten and going 
to decay on the solitary mountain side, as so mife^ther peaces 
and castles fade and fall, all over Italy, burying fife stories with 
them. 

The colours were dim on the vast vault of the ceiling; the 
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gilding of the friezes was covered with webs of dust; the marbles 
of the columns and the statues were stained and broken ; but 
there was a grandeur in the place that gained rather than lost 
from that invasion of time, that dimness of age. 

lie had purchased, but he was about to leave it, and he knew 
that most likely be would never return. His heart was sick within 
him. tie bad been beaten and baflled. It seemed to him that 
the go^d arid evil genius in which the Etruscan, like the Asiatic, 
had h.llvved, had striven together for the soul of her, and the 
holier spirit had lost. 

He could do nothing more. She had chosen this man, and 
must abide’* with him since that was her choice. Now, more than 
ever, it was impossible to invoke the aid of the law, since to let 
in one ray of light upon that myrtle-hidden necropolis would be 
to deliver her companion to his gaolers. There she must stay, and 
drift to whatever misery she might ; the burden she had bound 
upon her shoulders none could lift off from them against her 
will. 

He stood in the hall of this ancient place of Priestanella, which 
he had bought with a faint but happy hope which be bad never 
cared ■wholly to analyse ; and bis licart was heavy as he said 
to himself that there was no more for him to do than to turn his 
face for ever from this * sim-bright waste,’ which would haunt 
him, he thought, through all the remaining years of his life. 

His eyes rested, without his knowing well what they saw, on 
the wiuv- landscape beyond the columns of the loggia; on the 
slope of tlie olive-covered mountain bathed in morning vapour 
that drifted down and spread like, a lake over all the -vi'ooded 
valleys and level pastures far away below'. As bo looked ho saw 
a figure coming up the hill-side, wdth the w'hite mists all along it; 
a figui’e w'hich always looked to him like the very divinity of the 
woods, which always seemed to him to h.ive a fomst fragrance 
and a wild doe’s grace. 

She came steadily upward, clothed in he^r garment of lamb’s- 
wool, with a white cloth folded on Iier head as a ciociai'a wears it 
on the mountain ways that lie about Soracte and the Leone.ssa. 

He saw her for awhile, mounting slowly but surely under the 
olive boughs; then he lost her from sight for a time where the 
rough road wound away under the outer bastions of the old for- 
tress; then in a little while, wliich seemed very long to him 
standing wondering and expectant there, she came unannounced 
through the farthest circle of the long open arcade that opened 
from the loggia. 

She came towards him in silence, without embarrassment, 
without besitaljPli. 

Himself, he neither moved nor spoke. 

A great anger and a great yearning wrestled together in his 
heart, and held him silent. 
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‘I wyied to tLank you/ slie said simply, as sLc came and 
■food before him. 

He was mute, 

thought I ought to thank you for all you did/ she said 
again. * I heard that you were here, so I came.* 

^ It is a long way to come for so little,* he said, his strong 
emotion seeking a refuge in a commonplace truism. 

* That is nothing to me,’ she said. I wished to thank you. You 
were brave and kind ; you were very generous ; I had been rude 
and thankless.’ 

‘ Do not talk of that : I did nothing.’ 

* You did much. And you left your pistols,* 

‘ They may be of use.’ 

*It was good of you ; and I am gratt3ful. 

He liad not looked at lier since she bad first (3ntered ; he did 
not look at lior now ; many words sprang to his lips, but he did 
not wish to utter them. 

* You know I am not ungrateful/ she said ^\istfully. ^ That is 
all I came to say. You were hold and geiu'J ous, and we seemed 
cravens. It was hard, but you understood it wa& not for myself 
I 'Would have hidden.’ 

' I know,’ said Sanctis quickly. ' I have never undervalued your 
courage.’ 

*'rhat is all I came to say. You will go away now, will 
you not ? * 

* Yes ; I go away — at once.’ 

‘ And this place P ’ 

^ This place will not be more forsaken than it has been. It is 
mine, but most likely I shall never look on it again. Child, why 
could you not trust me ? Could you think I should have betrayeii 
your friend ? ’ 

^How could I tell? And his secret was not mine to give 
away.’ 

Sanctis was silent ; he had not yet looked at her face ; lii‘r 
presence hurt him. He wronged her; he thought her bold and 
without the natural shame of her womanhood. 

She liad no shame because slie was as yet as innocent as a 
forest-doe. 

‘ Do you want anything of me P ’ he said abruptly. 

She looked at him in some surprise. 

*No; I only wanted to say that. I could not bear to seem 
thankless and a coward. I am sorry, too, that 1 was harsh and 
rude, since you have been brave and have saved him.’ 

The face of Sanctis darkened. 

' I should not have lifted my hand to save him : Adid \vhat I 
did for you. How can you harbour him ? How carl you care for 
him? He is a felon.’ 

‘ He is innocent. He never killed her.* 
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lie did not repl 5 % Tlio scene in ibe judgment-ball of MantUfiL 
rose up before hia eyes. 

Watching him she grew angry at liis looks and at his silence. 

' You believe he is ihnocerit ? You must ; you shall. Ho loved 
her ; ho would not have luiil. a hair of her head/ 

‘I was present at his trial/ said Sanctis coldly. ‘Mantua 
believed him guilty/ 

‘ Montua might ; you couW not ? You ore a painter of men’s 
feco-j— ‘loak in his.’ 

ii'o silent a moment. Then the justice of his nature con- 
quered him ; he rememhered that when the man was nothing to 
him he had believed iirmlv hi the innocence of this most unhappy 
lover. Had he not said to the priest on the bridge of the Argino, 
‘ Poor Borneo I ho is guiltless.’ Should he say less to her ? Should 
ho adect to see the stain of blood because the accused was hateful 
to him P 

‘I did believe him innocent/ he said at length, with effort, 
‘ Few others did ; hut I believed so, though the dagger was 
Ids own with which the womiin was murdered. He has told 
you that. ? ’ 

‘ Yea ; it was one he litid left in her chamber after a masked 
spectacle. He is innocent.’ 

Sanctis said nothing, v 

‘T will go now/ said Musa. ‘I came to thank, you. 1 do 
thank you from my heart; I never will forget. We shall not 
meet any more. Fare^well.’ 

He turned suddenly, and f<n’ the first tirue looked full at her; 
his eyes were dim, and his face was pale and very troubled. 

‘ Oh, child, what can I say to you ? ’ he murmured. * If you 
would only have listened in the summer ; now it is too late, UWe 
you thought what it is that you do ? ’ 

‘ Ho not speak of me. It is of 310 uce.’ 

‘I fear it is of no use ; yet — even now — dear, I would always 
befriend you ; I would serve you in any way. You cared for 
Joconda ; think of her a little. If you w^ould still put your trust in 
me, you might still be saved for a better life than this one — binding 
in the heart of the earth with a condemned felon as your companioii. 
Nay,— we will say he is condemned unjustly. His city does not 
think so. Once discovered he must sufi’or his sentence ; and you, 
as the on© who has hidden him and braved the law for him, will 
be condemned as well.’ 

‘ Oh, I know/ she answered quietly ; ‘ they will punish me 
w ith him — now.’ 

Her words were quiet, but in her eyes there shone gladness and 
exultation. % 

A revulsion of feeling came over him as he heard. He thought 
her devotion hardihood ; he thought her loyalty audacity. 

‘ They would punish you, no doubt/ he answered, more coldly 
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lluui be bad epoben before. ^ And sooner or later they will find 
you ; the moors and tbe woodlands are wide and lonely, but some 
time tbe eye of tbe law will find him out in your cave. Tbe peril 
of last night will renew itself when I am not there. He may kill 
you and himselt, j)erhaps, but thei*e will bo no other way ot 
escape,' 

^ That will be as it must he ; men have hidden all their life, I 
think, in the Mnremma. There are many stories ' 

* 1 do not wish to say what hurts you ; we will not speakof him ; 
but listen — for yourselt. This man is dear to you— dear, no doubt, 
through his beauty and Ms misfortunes — but what future will he give 
you, with what misery does he not dower j'^ou ? Heavor him to me. 
I will busy myself with his safety ; I will share his rijdc, 1 will he 
to him as a brother— if you wiU leave Mm and go where women 
can care for you, where your youth may hloasoju uhblighted, where 
you may he safe and happy without any soil of fear. For me, if 
you will, I will swear never to see you if only you will let me 
}dace you out of the reach of harm. What can your life be as 
the mate of a felon hidden in a hole in the earth r You do not 
seem to undei-stand what you have become ; but think once of all I 
say for the sake of the dead woman w’ho loved you.' 

The words were wrung out of him almost despite himself. 
All the night long he had told himself that it was too late ; that 
she chose her own fate and by it must abide. All tbe night long 
he had argued with himself that there \vas no other course for him 
than to set his face northward and banish her from his thoughts 
for ever. She was no longer lovely to him in body or mind ; she 
seemed to him to have the gloom and taint of that Mantuan murder 
on her, and of the sin and shame of Saturnino. She was to him 
a Britomart, stripped and bound ; a Penthesilea who was but her 
lover’s slave, and did not blush to he that humbled thing. All his 
fancy and his faith wMch had grown about and rooted themselves 
in lier had witliered when she had put her hand in Este's and Jed 
him out into the night of the moorland. He could not tell that 
b'ste 8 lips had never touched her own ; he could not tell that the 
^ bit of sweet basU’ of a dead woman’s prayers had been as a magic 
girdle of defence about her. He could not tell. They dwelt there 
together, and he had heard her say, ‘ Come ; oh my love, come ! ’ 

He had meant never to look upon her face a^in; he had 
thought of her as ot a creature quite as lost and dead as tho 
Mantuan woman was, in her grave beside the ready waters. Yet 
an irresistible longing to snatch her away, to send her out into 
light, peace, safety, to save her from the touch of the hands that 
had the fetters of the galleys on them, rose up in him stronger 
than himself, ahd made him speak words which he jjgiew virare as 
vain as ever had been the call of Este on his murder^ love. 

She hoard him without any movement, and she answered him 
without emotion. She did not understand that in his sight she 
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had lost all )ier XJna^s iunoceucei all her boliaois and piirity 
power. 

^ 1 will never be angered against you/ she said simply, ' because 
you saved us, and were good. But to speak to me so is fooltsli,,, 
It is of no use. I would not leave a fox that needed me as he 
needs me, and you could never be his friend; there is no love 
between you. The hole in the earth is all the home I want; we 
are hiippy in it. If the soldiers come to take us, then we can die. 
That is not so terrible.’ 

Theieon she turned, with a long look at him, a look of reproacli, 
and began to walk down the arch^ corridor, open to the air, which 
led out to the woods. 

{Sanctis put his hand up a moment to his throat as if he were 
choked. 

A certain emotioif of disgust at what seemed to him her lack 
of natural shame mingled m him with veneration for her fidelity, 
with passionate pain at her rejection. 

‘ Wait one moment/ ho said in broken tones. ‘ Will you say 
one thing to him ? Say it from me. I am a rich man, os I have 
told you, and gold can do most things. Go, and say to him from, 
me that I will compass his escape in some way; I will hire a vessel 
and a crow, and carry him in safety away in the darkness of tlie 
night (it will be possible on these lonely shores) if he will trust 
lumsolr to rne. Are you loyal enough to servo him so? to tell 
him this? It ’will bo your own separation from him; it is only . 
fair to warn you of that. Are you generous enough to take my 
message r ’ 

She grew very pale. 

She covered her eyes a moment, and was mute. 

. do it for you, not for him/ continued Sanctis. * I should 
care nothing if he died to-morrow ; but I will do my best to aid 
liim to escape if he will trust himself to me — tliat I swear to you. 
AVill you go and tell him so ? ’ 

She was still silent ; so was he. 

‘ It will be possible if money enough be spent on it ; and I will 
grudge nothing/ ho added, after 'a long pausK^. * If he attribute 
to me base motives, be must do so. I do not care for his judgment. 
If he will come, I will aid him in every way that he may wish.’ 

* You would take him to your own land ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

She said nothing more for awhile ; she rested against the marble 
column with her hand before her eves still. Then suddenly she 
looked up ; she was as pale as the white marble by which she 
leaned. 

* I will go and tell him,’ she said simply. *It is for him to r 
choose.’ 

Without more words she turned and began to traverse the; , 
loggia. At some little distance she looked bai^ and spolmi 
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' The way is long ; I cannot be hei’e till to-morrow,* she said, 
as she paused. 

^ Will you not have a mule, a horse? Will you not rest and 
eatP* 

^ No ; I will be here to-morrow.* 

Then she went. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

‘Where have you been?* said Hste with anger and with doubt, 
when she returned as the afternoon sliadows grew into the gloom 
of evening, and the Ave Maria was tolled or rung by all the belfries 
along the hills or coast. * 

‘ I have been to see him,’ said Musa wearily. ‘ We had one of 
us to thank him ; and you could not, 1 set out before dawn. It 
is a long way. Let me rest but a little and 1 will tell you all.’ 

She went into her own chamber, made fast the stone door, 
bathed her face, changed her clothes heavy with dew, and sat while 
in the solitude, thinking. 

What she >vivs called upon to do cost her all her courage. 

When she had summoned up her strength, and rested a little 
her tired limbs, she approached Este. He did not look up from tiie 
clay he worked on by the light of the oil wick. He was angered, 
irritated, suspicious. 

She went to him and rested her hands on the slab of nenfro. 

‘ I could not bear that he should think us thankless, so I went. 
He bade me give you a message from him. If you will, he is ready 
to buy or to hire a ship, and carry you over the sea. If you like, 
you can go. That is what he told me to tell you.’ 

Este started violently and let fall the tool with which he 
worked. 

He rose to bis feet and breathed quickly, 

‘ He — a stranger — would do this for me ? Are you jesting P 
It is impossible ! ’ 

‘ No ; it is true,’ she said in the same measured, low, grave voice 
in which she had spoken the other words. ‘ He will do all that, if 
you wish him, I am to go back and tell him what you answer 
to-morrow, lie says that with gold all things can be done.’ 

‘ Thai is true,* said Este bitterly. ‘ But why should he do this 
for me ? Why P * 

‘ I do not know. Because he is generous, or because * 

She hesitated ; she remembered that Sanctis had said he would 
do tMs for her sake. 

A sudden light of fell suspicion flashed on Este. llis eyes Ut 
Up with it as a dark night is lit up by blue fire. 

‘ And the price ? * he said between his teeth. 
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* The price P * 

She did not underetand him. 

‘ I)o you not see P Aye you so simple P He will aid me to 
escape because he will thus sever me from you. Ho is your lover, 
or would be so. You are the price that ho will claim for freeing 
me/ 

A dark red flush came over her face. 

‘ T do not think it is so/ she said firmly. ^ He is a generous 
man ; he is not a traitor. He will save you if you choose.’ 

For the first moment his natural impulse had been one of lap- 
tuTous acceptance of his liberty, of passionate ecstasy at the mere 
thought of feeling the winds of heaven upon him and beholding 
the width of the sea before his eyes. 

Then in another fhoment that rapture passed, to be succeeded 
by the memory that he who offered'feim this possibility of escape 
was a stranger and an enemy ; an enemy because a lover of Musa ; 
one from whoso hands he could not and would not take a benefit. 
A darker suspicion also came upou him. Was not this only the 
ncfftheraer’s scheme to sever him and her ? Was it not prompted 
by jealousy rather than by generosity ? 

He stood silent, with irresolute thoughts chasing each other in 
tumult through his mind. 

He felt that he ought to leave her, to take away from her the 
burden of his useless existence, to lighten her of the weight and 
the neiil of his concealment there ; and yet all the manhood and 
nobility of descent that were in him told him that it would he 
but a greater meanness to use the money and the assistance of a man 
who loved her, and buy his owm liberty by the tacit surrender and 
barter of herself. 

The baser motive which Sanctis bad known he would attribute 
to the message seemed the only one w hich could possibly move a 
fitmnger to otter him a boon so immense, to incur a risk so weighty; 
and the quick suspicion that lies in wait in every Italian nature, lor 
ever watchful and sleepless, suggested to him darker refisona, crueller 
hopes, that might spur on this foreigner to share his danger and 
propose bis flight. For the crime of which he had been accused, 
and for which he had been consigned to tJie galleys, any other 
nation would give him up, any other civilised country would be 
compelled by the laws of extradition to deliver him over to his own 
land to imdergo his sentence. 

After the first moments of involuntary gratitude and hope, he 
saw nothing in the message of Maurice Sanctis but an intrieate 
and acute scheme to remove him for ever from Musa contign 
him with more or less directness ultimately to the prisons whence 
he had escaped. 

‘Your friend forgets/ ho said bitterly to her as; all thea® 
thoughts coursed through his brain, ^ or maybe rather he rementbers 
appositely, that I have been accused of and condemned for murder. 
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That is a crime to which nowhere any land is lenient. Go where 
I would I must hide myself in secrecy and shame, or he given up, 
the first time I walked abroad, to my own judges. He is a man 
who knows the world. He must know this very well. He would 
take me over the sea, indeed ; but on the shores whether of France, 
or Spain, or Greece, I should he assailed by the law and seized as 
soon as recognised. I am like your poor playfellows the birds ; if I 
escaped from the nets of my own land, it would be but to fall into 
the traps set on a foreign coast. They have hung this crime like a 
millstone about my neck, and in whatever waters I may try to 
swim it ^11 always drown mo, like a doomed dog. lie talks of 
saving me ! — he cannot do it so long as this charge, this seiitencp 
of me as an assassin, clings to me ; and the law has fastened it and 
locked it on me, and the world tliinks the law cannot err ! Excejit 
on some desert island like Crusoe’s, I can never be safe ; 1 can 
never be sure that any night the hand of the law may not rouse me 
up from my slettp and shake me awake to my migK^ry like the 
wvetcli(?d hunted rat I am ! ’ 

^ I do not think be knew tliat. Or at least he believed, I think, 
that he could protect you some way. He is not false.’ 

* Why are you concerned to praise him ? ’ 

* To praise or to Idame, I try and say the thing I see. I do 
believe ho spoke in honesty, If I had not Wlievod that, I would 
not have brought the message to you,’ 

* Cannot you see his aim ? ’ 

' To save you I I can see no other.’ 

^ Who so blind as those who will not see I He would do this 
thing, even if he did do it honestly, for the sheer sake of seveiing 
you from me. I know I injure you, I hurt you; I know 1 liavo no 
right to let the burden of my fate lie on you. Perhaps long ago I 
should have gone out into the light and called the soidiw sooner 
than bring this peril and trouble upon you. No doubt I have been 
a coward. No hunted man is brave ’ 

* 1)0 not think of that. You know — you know ’ 

Her voice failed her ; it was not easy to her to find words for 
what she felt. 

< I know I — I know all your goodness to me, though of late you 
have been hard and cold ’ 

‘ No, no — ^never to you I ’ 

‘ Yes. You are the Musoncella even to me. I’hat is becau^ 
you do not love me 1 Listen. This is the most cruel dilemma yoti 
uould place me in ; I must do what is base, either going With him 
or remaining by you. Why did you bring me liis message P Why 
did you put me in tliis strait ? A man in my circumstances is like 
a bird with a broken wing : strive as he may he cannot rise. You 
have but brought me a torture the more. Take his arms bade to 
Mm ; 1 win owe him nothing. He sent me this offer only that 
he might make me feel the impotent thing 1 am« Whether I owe 
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lily bread and my shelter to you or to him, either way I mm# 
beggar and ashamed 1 ' 

She heard him with infinite distress. 

She could not follow the sudden changes of his thoughts ; she 
did not see the injustice of his ughraiding ; she was only stiired to 
cout’.'ilion at her own share in this message which it had cost her 
so nuch to hear to him. 8he wa^s overwhelmed with grief that she 
hart seemed to put before him her own service, her own danger, 
for a single instant . 

His rapid lacile speech and his more subtle and cultured 
reasonings alwavs k'wiUlert^d her and left her at a disadvantage 
before him ; and she who had never feared any living creature 
did fear him with the tremulous and exquisite timidity of all great 
love. 

* If, indeed,’ he continued with passionate emphasis, ' it is you 

who would have me go to he rid of me ’ 

^ I ! ’ 

Her eyes spoke all the rest. 

* Yet I could never go — with his help or bv his means. lie 
loves you. Tliere is no more doubt of that than of tlie etirih’s 
turning. 1 am a felon, that is true ; hut oncq I w'as a free 
man and a noble, once I was Luitbranrl d'JCst(\ I am not so 
low or so base yet as to give ym up in barter for ray freedom, 
or owe an ’hour's liberty to one who envies you to me ! ’ 

Musa shrank away, the hot colour burm'd in her face ; she was 
astorashed, bewildered, confused. 

* I am sure there is no thought of me,’ she said wdth effori, ‘ 1 

am sure he does not think of me in that way. He would aid you 
because he is a good man ; but if you do not choosc‘ to go ’ 

A smile lightened all her face, her mouth trembled, her heart 
heaved, 

* I did tell you truthfully,’ she mu^’niured, * because it was yours 
to judge. But it wa=> hard to do it — aU ! very hard,' 

He looked at h(ir w'ith a quick glance. 

* Why will you ahvays say -you do not love me ! ’ he cried with a 
little laugh of gladness ar.d of triumph ; the first laugh that had 
left bis lips since his unstress had died in Mantua. 

A shadow came back over her face. 

* I never said it,’ slie answ'ored him. ‘ Only I cannot be what 

she was to you. She is still there. What is death that it 
should give us leave to he unfaithful ? The dead are but gone 
before ’ 

‘ You need not think of her I ’ he answered angrily, ^ She would 
not have troubled her soul for you unless she had killed you as her 
lord killed hot ! * 

She was silent. Her instincts were all true, but to reason q# 
them was beyond lier. 

* I am tired,’ she said at length, 'lam very tired. 1 want to 
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sleep. In the morninp^ I must go up to the mountains 
end tell him that you stay ; am I to take his weapons? * 

' Yes. Tell 1dm I will accgpt no gift from a man who loves you I ’ 

‘ He does not love me. ^lor can I tell him that.’ 

‘ Take them back to him, though they are the most precious 
things on earth. He shall not despise me more tlian he does 
already, and I will owe 1dm nothing. Tell him that whenever, 
if ever, I am sure you do not love me, then I will rid you of 
the burden of me without his help. That will bo easy enough. 
Gorgona is on the sea yonder, and death is at hand in every 
lagoon and pool.’ 

A shudder went over her. 

* You know well that I love you,’ she said gravely ; then with- 
out move words she went into her chamljer. 

With tho dawn she rose, after a long dreamless night’s rest, 
and went out to^^'arda the mountains. She put tlie pistols in 
her girdle, no thought of disobedience to him over passed 
through her mind. 

The dawn was red and very cold, the geranium hue of the 
sky glowing through the wldteness of mist as it had done tho 
previous day; nothing is more Wutifiil than these winter 
dawns, so rosy, so luminous, yet so vaj)orous, with the morn- 
ing star shining clear and lustrous in the red of the easterly 
heavens, and the clouds drifting like smoke along the faces of tiio 
hills. All is so stilly all is &0 calm ; here and there out of the 
mists looms a belfry or a lower or a group of pines ; all the rest of 
the earth is hidden in vapour which, as the sun rises higher and 
the day-star is lost to sight, gradually disperses and by noon has 
cleared away. 

In these mists she walked and climbed, her lamb’^wool clothes 
about her close, her heart light and her step swift. 

At the foot of tho mountain she saw a ligure standing beside a 
great gnarled olive, many centuries old. Sanctis had come down 
so far and waited for her. As she drew near he read the answer 
■of ilste on her face. 

‘ He has refused ? ’ he said ere she could speak. 

‘ Yes. He says you forget that he is accused of a crime for which 
he would he nowhere more safe than he is here, since in any land 
they would surrender him. Tie hade me tliank you and bring you 
haCK your pistols. He cannot keep a gift he has no power to re- 
turn in kind.’ 

Sanctis said nothing. 

' He understood that Este had misconstrued his motive and suB- 
pected his good faith, and he had expected that it would be so. 
He was not surprised ; only the man seemed to him a coward and 
of poor spirit. 

She said no more. She stood still, awaiting some expression 
of his anger or his regret, but he made none. 
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^ He has doubted me ; he is unwise/ he said coldly at last* * X 
would have done well by him. There is nothing more to 
say,^ 

* You will take the pistols ? ’ * 

^ Nay, keep them youreelf. The time may come that you will 

want them/ 

* I cannot keep them. It would vex him. He said that y<Mi 
wou’id despise him-—' 

Over tne face of Sanctis went a passing look of unutterable 
SCOlll. 

* I do/ he said curtly ; ^ one little thing more or less can malce 
no difference. Keep the pistols. That ever he has burdened you 
with need of them is what I despise.’ 

' SbiOO you insult him, I cannot keep them,’ 

She laid them on the grass beside him. 

Ho took no notice *, he was in no mood to think of trifles. 

'You, so brave, can yon care for a coward ? ’ be said abruptly, 

' I thought like went to like. Your boar of the forests does not 
mate with the shrinking doe.’ 

' He is not a coward. It is you who are unjust. He is guiltless, 
and he is hunted. Even the boar flies from the dogs.’ 

' He little deserves your faithfulness. Why wdll you not leave 
him ? ’ 

'I would npt leave a fox that had trusted me in such a 
strait,’ 

' was not you who brought it on him, and were he a man, 
indeed, he would walk straight up to the gates of a guard-houHe 
rather than ho would bring on you the peril, the secn^cy, and the 
shamcfulUess he does bring ’ 

'Those are only words. You said all that yesterday, I will 
go now. I only came to give you his answer.’ 

Ho did not ask h(^r whetner she had given his message trutli- 
fully. Kste might and did doubt her ol'Lon ; he never did so. He 
understood her nature as Este never could do, though he should 
live beside her till age came to them both. 

' Come up to the house with me a moment,’ he said at last. 

* I wish to write a word to him ; and you need rest and food.’ 

' I will not eat your bread. You speak ill of him ; you call 
him a coward.’ 

' A.nd you ? Can you say he is not ? ’ 

Her face crimsoned with a more painful shame than eh© would 
have felt at any fault or folly cast to her own share, 

' He is hunted/ she said sadly, ' and he has been accused of crime 
whilst he is guiltless. Who would be brave that must needs fly 
and liide, and fear every breath of the wind that blows ? The 
heron and the hawk are both brave, yet they flee away.’ 

'Come up to the house/ be said to her, seeiu^ thkt all speech 
was useless. They went up the sltiop grass path under 'to 
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gnarled bougbs the old olive trees^ and left the pistols lying on 
the turf. 

' Eat and rest/ he said to her as they reached the marble court 
and corridor, He had wine and food ready for her^ but she re- 
fused both. 

^ I brought some bread with me, and I drank at a spring ; that 
is all I want/ she said, and was steady in her refusal. He waS a 
friend to her, but he was a foe to Este, She would not breeh 
bread under his roof. She had the old barbaric honour and re- 
sentment in her. 

He went to a table where an inkstand stood, as he had signed 
at it a few days before the deeds that made him master of the 
castle and the lands of PrmstaneUa. He dipped a ped in the ink, 
then pausing, turned and looked at her. 

* You are resolved to share hk fate P’ he said abruptly. ^ You 
will not change in that ? * 

Her eyes looked at his fully and fearlessly. 

' Have I not said twice, if he were hut a fox I would not leave 
him, since he has trusted me P ’ 

* And since he loves you I ' 

She was silent. She did not choose to speak of that to. him. 

' Such love I ’ said Sanctis, with an impetuosity not natural to 
him, and a passion of scorn for which all v^ords were too poor and 
small. ' Have you never thought that it is your life you give 
away almost before it has begun ? For you are so young : and 
this disgrace you take on you will last so long, so long ; last till 
you lie in your grave, however old you be when death comes to 
you. Why should you give yourself to liim ? Why should you 
not be honestly loved in open day P Why should you taint your- 
self with guilt that is not yours ? Who will look at you after 
years passed in the solitude of those caves with a felon ? Who 
will ever believe in your innocence, if innocent you still be ? You 
shut the doors of fate upon yourself. You turn your life of your 
own will into stone. Nature has made you glorious gifts, and you 
throw them all away like rotting leaves. Think not that I speak 
for myself. 1 am nothing to ycm. 1 know I never touch a lihre 
of your heart or fancy. In all likelihood you will never see my 
face again. I speak for you j it is for you I sorrow. Better would 
* it be for you to love a man dead in his coffin, than to love one 
whom at any hour the law may snatch from you and send to fret 
his years away in the horror of the prisons. When the law takes 
him it will never yield him up to you ; it will never let you rest 
your eyes on him one moment ; it will take him and keep him* 
Through his nus fortune or his guilt, he belongs to the law. He it 
not even a free man. All he can brir|g you, all he has bmiight to 
you, are a cruel burden, a shamelul secrecy. Wh\ sUnuld 
you give him this fidelity P He can give you nothing but dis- 
grace— 
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He paused^ suddenly conscious of the futility of any auch 
reasoning, of the utter uselessness of attempting to make her re- 
snemher her own safety or her own welfai*c. 

^ 1 thought you were proud/ he added abruptly ; ' I used to call 
you icy iiame,” as Shelley called the moon. Are you not too 
proud to live thus — ym f ^ 

She had listened peaceably, with no sign of either emotion ta 
anger except in the drawing closer together of her straight dai^ 
eyebrows, that looked as though a brush of ink had hnely drawn 
them. 

Even now she did not fully gather all his meaning, which his 
heart failed him to cast at her in coarse words. 

‘ I do not think of m 3 ^self, and you need not/ she said simply. 
* While he needs me, never will I leave him. If ever he do nSt 
need me, then will I never trouble him. I wish to go. Will you 
let me go now ? ’ 

Ho glanced at her, and ground his teeth together with a sliort., 
sharp sigh. 

What was tljc use of words? 

They would stir her no more than the spray of the sea stirrtd 
in a thousand years the stones of the colossal walls of the Pelas- 
gians along the coast. 

lie turned away his face, and leaned his arms for a moment on 
the marble t^ble where the manuscripts and documents were, and 
rested his head upon tliein. Ho was struggling with himself to 
represfs what it rose to his lips to utter. He was tempted for the 
moment to the ci'uelty that would have said to her — ‘ You are the 
daughter of Sat urnino Mastarna.’ 

Soon he recovered his self-control, and his resolve was taken. 
He drew a sheet of paper that lay on a table near, wrote a few 
lines upon it, folded the paper and sealed it. 

* Give that to him,^ he Siiid to her. 

^ You need not have closed it,^ she said with a little scorn. *I 
should not have re.'id it ; it is not for me.’ 

The stern teaching of Jocpu^, blending with the wayward 
honour that she inherited from a race whose boast it had ever been 
that they never broke a promise though they often dealt a death- 
blow, had made her grow up iu an integrity of good faith that 
was neither of lier sex nor of her country. 

* Give it to him,* said Sanctis. 

Then lie leaned against one of the columns of the corridor ; 
his face was asliy pale and his breath came and went heavily ; be 
looked way from her out over the landscape that was still half 
covcired with billowy clouds that did not break and were transfixed 
with sunbeams as with golden lances. 

* I will give it him,’ she answered. * Farewell,* 

He did not reply. 

He leaned motionless against the marble pillar and cover^ bis 
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«yes with hia hand. She went down the corridor with swift elastic 
tread ^ and disappeared beyond the farther archway amidst the 
grey foliage of the old olive trees that covered the hillside. There 
were twelve long miles down the mountains and over the meadows 
and the moors to the tombs ; but she was sure of foot and used to 
fiitigue. She went as lightly and as easily most of the way as the 
fawns did or the kids. When she grew very tired towards the dose, 
she spurred on her aching feet with the thought of Este. He was 
alone ; he was unhappy, perhaps alarmed, at her absence. 

She had the folded paper safe; she never thought once of 
looking at it. 

Even so, Saturuino, oftentimes a monster and a murderer, had 
once, without looking at it, carried a bag of gold ducats fjoni a 
dying traveller to a woman in a distant city. The traveller had 
trusted the robber, and had said — ' It is all 1 have, and she whom 
I love, without me will be penniless.’ 


OHAPTElt XXXVI. 

When she brought 1o JCste the written lines, he read them in 
silence. They said : 

‘ I will give up my life to the endeavour to prove your inno* 
cence, in which, at your trial at Mantua, I, almost alone, believed. 
If 1 1^ successful, 1 will only ask one thing of you : when you are 
fi^e, do not fuget your debt to her, and justify her in the eyes of 
all men.’ The paper was signed in full: ^Maurice Anton 
Sanctis.’ 

Este read it twice ; then burnt it, 

‘ Does it anger you ? ’ she asked. 

' No. I do not understand ’ 

It embarrassed him ; he could not comprehend. AVhy ^ould 
this man, who loved her, seek to do him service ? The greater 
nature, with its finer impulses, escaped him ; he felt baffled and 
humiliated ; he groped in the dark of dim conjecture after possible 
motives which he conjured up one moment to reject the next. 
Thinking long, again and again, over the words written to him, he 
ended in disbelieving them. Vague suspicion was easier and 
more natural than heSef in instincts entirely unselfish and pure of 
origin. 

* Is he truly gone P ’ he said, looking at her with eyes that 
doubted her. ' 

* Gone P I do not Itnow. He said that he was going. It does 
not matter ; he will not couio to us.’ 

* You know that he loves you ? ’ 

'No; that is not love; he does not speak as the Sicilian 
did ’ 

Jealousy darted from the dreamful gaze of Este ; it is a hooded 
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emke tkat always lies beneath the amorous smile of all Italian, 
eyes. 

* There is another P * he said with a quick breath of rage and 
of ^spioion. 

^ It was only a sailor who wished me to go with him and!^ive 
on an island that he calls Sicily/ she said, with a troubled con- 
fusion in her thoughts. * I told him I would never go ; that it 
wa» follv. He will not come hack again.* 

* iind X thought no eyes ever beheld you 1 * he cried, with 

amazed anger. * I thought you hid unseen in the reeds and the 
woods like the moor-hen. Are there hunters for you as for her ? 
Is the Maremma one great net ? You should not listen. Why 
do you listen? If you loved me,, you would he blind and deaf. 
That is love ; that only. In all the sounds of the earth only to 
hear one voice * 

She looked at him. She did not speak, but in her humid 
sombre eyes there was such infinite love, passing all power of 
words, that he in turn was dumb. 

His jealous petulance sank to silence, abashed before that mute 
eloquence of a single glance. The momentary fever of his roused 
senses was stilled and chilled by the immensity of sacrifice and 
heroism which that one look recalled to him. 

^ Ah, forgive me ! ’ he* murmured with instant contrition ; and 
©motion which 'for the time was time and profound brought quick 
tears into his eyes as he stooped towards her and leaned his lips 
upon her shining curls. 

She drew herself from him with tho same fear which at his 
touch, before, had stirred and trembled in her dauntless nature ^ 
a fear, vague, uuintelligible to her, oppressive, cruel. 

' Why are you so afraid ? * he murmured, ‘ Since we love each 
other * 

She put him away almost angrily. Her eyes had perplexity 
and terror in them. 

* I do not know why we should calk of it, I have loved you — 
always, I suppose, I have only thought of you, only of you, sincq 
that "first night 1 found you in the tombs. But you — you have 
loved her. That cannot change* If you were dead I should hut 
love you more/ 

lie shuddered as she spoke ; the ghost of that woman slain in 
Mantua seemed to him to glide in between this living thing and 
him. 

* I think you would but love me better/ he murmured, with 
some sense in himself of shallowness, of littleness, of guilt. * But 
I am not like you ; I am not great or strong in any wav, and she 
— well, she ts dead, and she has brought on mo a living death, and. 
in my misery you alone can give me any joy. Dear, men are not 
faithful so ; why wijl you speak of her f The grave has her ; her 
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lord has heaped up marble over her ; she is uothiu|^y nothing, w 
the fruit is that rots and drops away. AVhy will you put her ever 
between yourself* and me ? We live, you and I ; we are all alone, 
and tlie earth is above us, and we have nothing to do with it ; w© 
are alone, and we love one another—’ 

His eyes poured tlieir beseeching passion into hers, his hands 
held her/his lips approached her ; but once more she put him away 
from her with a look upon her face that he had never seen there. 

* Ah, yes, 1 love you/ she said very low, and her voice seemed 
to him to have the very melody of the nightingales in it, so infinite 
a caress did it give with these "three words. * But we were happy 
— why did you speak ? — it was better as we were. Dg not touch 
me ; it is ungenerous ; let me alone, let us live as w© have done. 
Never will I forsake you ; but never must you make me ashamed.’ 

Then she withdrew herself quickly from him, and went to the 
place where Joconda’s coliin lay, even as slie had done the night 
riefore. She shut to the stone doors and threw herself upon her 
knees, and prayed passionately. 

Ho dared not follow her. 

ITe remained in the gloom of the Lucumo’s chamber, alone with 
his thoughts. 

Before his vision stretched the pale, cold body of his murdered 
mistress, with the moonbeams finding out the death-wound in her 
breast. Her voice that was for ever silent seemed to rise and cry 
at his car : 

*Oiir hours of joy cost me my life; and already hast thou 
forgotten ? ’ 

Already he had forgotten ; rather had done worse than forget ; 
liad upbraided and cursed her memory hcjcause of the fate that 
through her liad befallen him ; had (lone his very utteruiOol lo 
thrust away from him remembrance of oue in whom for three long 
years he had seen his heaven, his arbiter, his treasure, his supreme 
destiny. 

A vague sense of shame stole on him. 

Did no love this other now, he who in the moonlit luminous 
Mantuan nights had sworn his love eternal as the stars ? 

Was this new-horn passion love indeed P Or was it not the 
mere pulsation of reviving senses, the mere covetousness of a thing 
horn only of the knowledge that others coveted it ? 

For months she had been beside him, and been no more to him 
than a generous boy who should have so defended and laboured 
for him would have been. For months he had seen her and heard 
her, and let her go and come, with no perception of her sex or of 
her youth, because bis eyes were fired and hie heai-t was sick. 

But all at once he saw, and his dulM desires leaped from thw 
ashes into fire, because other men also saw, other men also desired. 
But for them he would still have let her go by him, unnoticed 
Nausocaa of his bitter Odyssey. 
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OIIAPTER AXXVIL 

Thb Tnuter heliotrope blossomed in the grass and the black hell6<»^' 
bore bore its flowto as the yejir 'was bom; the* nights had frost 
that melted with the sunrise, and were splendid with the winter** 
lustre of the tonst^llatioiie ; out of sight on all the great ploughed 
nla'ns the com was again as high as a man’s hand ; on the hills at 
davlf '‘he fires of Ihe charcoal-burners liamed with every fall of 
eve. It was the time she always feai’ed ; the time w^hen the sound 
of a foot on the grass made her hide, when all Maremma was given 
up to the northern lahoim'rs, when llw? animals panted and trembled 
with terror, and the "wild birds fiew in panic from the waters. 8he 
had always hated and dreaded the wduter that brought aliens 
tlie land and death to the forest creatures. 

Now she feared it with unceasing alarm. Any day the fatlier 
of Zirlo miglit speak to a man Iroin the mountains, or a shepherd 
with Ids travel-worn Lucchesc sheep might pull tho brionv from 
the entrance-stairs, and oust her, and find the hunted fugitive, and 
claim the gold at Orbetello. Any day, any hour, she know 'vt-ry 
well that this might betide them ; mid often all the night through 
she listened outside the tombs, her heart standing s{ill with foar as 
the wild ducks flew by screaming lioar.'^ely, or tho greater owls 
heat the air, with their broad wings, or the fox crept homeward 
through the rustling of the wdthered braise, a moorhen or a coot 
in h's mouth. 

The Church feasts of winter followed on one another. 

Through the frosty air of tho nights the bolls of many a distant 
hamlet came sonorous though faint to her oars, ringing in ti y first 
masses of tlie morn. On such fi asts she had been used ic. go up 
to the old dark church with doconda and adt a blessing on the 
year ; but it seemed to her now tliaL she asked such blessing better, 
kneeling down where the walls of tho thick-growing bay enclosed 
her, and the turtle-dove, and tho partridge and the friendly black- 
bird flitt<Ml by her ns she pl ayed io heaven in her viigue trustfulneaa 
which was rather hope than fiutb. 

^ Keep him safidy \ ’ was tho perpetual burden of her prayer. 

^ Yet' what is the usi'f ’ she -would Ihink wisifiilly as she rose 
from her Icnees and heard some distant report of a gun breaking 
the frosted sf^Hness of the early morning. ‘ God cannot care ; Ho 
lets the birds be netted and the little gentle hare be torn with shot. 
They are His creatures as much as we, and He gives them over to 
make the wicked sjiort of men.’ 

No^iie cared; the terrible, barren, acrid truth, that science 
trmupetB nbroad as though it. were some new-found joy, touched 
her i^^orance with its desolating despair. No one cared. Life wa* 
only sustained by death. The harmless and lovely children of the 
air ao^ of the moor were given over^ year after year, century after 
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oentury, to the bestial play and the ferocious anpetites of men* 
Tlie wondrous beauty of the eiirth renewed itself only to be the 
fscene of endless sullerinpr, of interminable torture. The humaA 
tyrant^ without pity, greedy as a child, more brutal than the tiger 
in his (snielty, had j^ll bis way upon the iniioocnt races to which he 
begrudged a tuft ai reeds, a palm’s breadth of moss or sand- The 
slaughter, the misery, the iujustic*©, renewed themselves as the 
greenness of the world did. No one cared. There was no voice 
upon the blood-stained waters. Tlierc was no rebuke from the 
ollended heavens. To all prayer or paiu there was eternal silence 
ad the sole reply. 


CHAPTER XXXMTI, 

Tnr-! words of Sanotis hnnntod hnr, 

Aliy day, he had said, any day the law might come and snatch 
him from her and tnke him where never should she look cm his 
face again. She had always known this; but spoken by him it 
took shape and substance as if had never done before. When she 
wor:t into Telaiuono wdth her work and sold it- to return with meat 
and wine, she saw indeed that the paper pasted on the wall fSy the 
State concerning his escape had rotted away under rainy weather 
and had not this time been replaced. Perhaps, she thought, the 
law^ bad forgotten him. The law, no doubt, had as many in its 
hold as the bird-catchers had songsters in 1 heir nets. 

Yet she dared not hope this ; lie said that it was impossible he 
be pardoned, that his sentence, deemed a just one by his 
native* city, was one which all other nations also would deem' just. 
Any 'i . any soldier who sauntered down the grass-grown moles, 
any cacahlnoer riding along the solitary shores, might hear some 
rftory from a shepheid, or a Imnter, or a charcoal-burner, some hint 
that might awalvcn suspicion and bring mounted troopers over the 
moors and the gleam of gun-barrels amongvst the thickets of briar 
rose and myrtle. 

Ho, too, grew more irritable at his fate. What Sanctis had 
written to iiim, although he disbelieved it utterly, yet bad aroused 
in him a faint hope, a faint sense of some possible evehlual de* 
liveranco which made in the present bis restlessness greater, hia 
captivity almost moi’o unbearable, (hie man liad believed him 
innocent of the crime laid to him. Might he not find other men 
who believed also 

To Kste it had always seemed so incredible that they had^ 
suspected him ; that they had overlooked the wrongs received at 
Ms hands by the jealous husband ; that they had been so. readily 
deceived by the affected griof of her lord and by the marble 
mausoleum that he had built to her, 

^ Why should 1 have killed- her? She loved me always. 
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Him ^6 betrayed for me/ he had said again and agmn to bia 
counsel in Mantua. But none would see it so ; even his counsel 
affecting to believe, had doubted, and hod seen a young lover^e 
jealousy, rather than an aged husband’s vengeance, in that wound 
by the three-edgod dagger. 

lie could not now credit the promise of the stranger to strive 
foK a ynatice to him that his native city had denied to him-f yet 
the fancy of it moved him to a fitful longing and despair that 
were fLs a fever to him. One man believed him; that wa 3 so 
much! 

As the oil lamp buriiing at night upon the slab of nenfro only 
made blacker the dense gloom all around, so this promise, which 
he disbelieved in, yet shed a ray of hope against, hope upon him 
which only made the darkness and emptiness of his imprisoned life 
seem worse to him. 

' Silence and constraint, too, parted him and Musa. Anger on 
his side and fear on hers made a wall between them. 

The words that had been said cniild not be unsaid. The magic 
syllable had been spoken which broke up for evermore their simple 
and innocent good-fellowship. 

He had learned that other men found her fair f slie had learned 
that he also could thus regard her. He was angered at what 
seemed to him her coldness and her obstinacy ; she was troubk d 
at his persistence and hia irritation. The frank, familiar inbn'course 
of the past was over for ever 5 constraint and irritability came into 
their communion ; silence and timidity grew up like a harrier 
between them, builded by invisible hands. 

A kind of reverence came to him for this daring and sinless 
nature, which was so unlike his own *, vaguelj" ho feaied her as in 
another way she feared him. Sometimes, when he watched her 
from the entrance-way come across the moors, with tlie sunbeams 
about her head and the shadows about her feet, old classic fancies 
came to him ns they had come to Sanctis, and she seemed to him 
like a young Immortal for whom all mortal love were too fleeting 
and profane. 

But this mood lasted but a brief sjiaco with him ; there soon 
rose up in him the lower impulses, the less noble instincts. She 
was b^utiful as any forest creature, all grace and vigour and har- 
monious movement, could be ; and she had said tliat she loved him, 
and yet he had not eyen touched her check with his I 

A sombre anger brooded perpetually in him. He ceased to 
remember all he owed to her ; he was absorbed in the sense of all 
that dbe denied him. 

< I aek for bread and yougivo me a stone/ he said bitterly to 
her one day> in that tone which always hurt her, oonfpsed her, and 
filled her with a dumb pain like that of an anim^ punished cruelly 
for no fault of which it is conscious. 

Sometimes, in hm vague terror of this petent influenoo which 
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stole tbs itreiigth out of her nature and the peace out of her lieirt 
ebe almost longed to leave him, to run away into shelter ana 
‘ solitude as she had fled from tlie hunters and the shepherd 

But it would have been a cowardice, and in her sight therefore 
a crime. 

Without her, what would hecome of him? How colild he, 
who durst not venture into the light of day, who durst scarce creep 
hut at night for a breath of air, maintain himself by seeking from 
the woods and moors what she sought for him P Without her he 
must starve, sink into absolute wretchedness, die most likelj like a 
hunted beast Walled up in a cave. Without her, the only link that 
held him amongst livi^ men would be broken, theronfy kind of 
maintenance and of repose possible to his fate urould be snatched 
from him. She had said, ancUsaid truly, to Sanctis that she would 
not leave in such a strait a fox' that had trusted her. 

lie, meanwhile, tliou<jht her cold, not choosing to understand 
the conflict in lier of her innate independence, courage, and inno- 
cence with the new and subtle and merciless passion which had 
invaded and dominated all her existence. In his experience, 
women drank in Jove as flowers drink the dews and sunbeams; 
ho did not choose to acknowledge that here was a sti’onger nature 
than bis own, or any he had ever known, which could not bend 
and accept the yoke of passion and obedience without instinctive 
revolt against its own subiugation. 

* You do not love me I * was all he would say, and even whilst 
he (!ast the reproach against her he knew very well that not th%s 
would any of his lightr«won loves have serx’ed him and defended 
him ; not thus would Donna Aloysia have dwelt content in the 
twilight of the sepulchres and the gloom of his own fate* He was 
thankless, unjustf exacting, tyrannical, as love oftenest is; and his 
love was but the mere froth and fume of jealousy and sensual 
covetousness, and so lacked all higher aim or element, lacked all 
palliative of tenderness. 

All the purCT gold of his nature had been burned out of him 
under the inactivity and torment he had suffered, and little but the 
dross remained. Men in the Thebmd might gather strength and 
purity and spirituaHty from the desert-silence; but to him the 
endless lonely hours, the dull heavy hopelessness, the earking sense 
of perpetual danger, were on his hamper like a block of stone upon 
turf; all grew barren under the continuous pressure and the 
exclusion of all light and dew. 

And in this misery of his there was only one joy near him 
possible to him, and this she withdrew out of his reacli and douied 
fcm. He began to think her cruel, as he called her. AU that she 
did for him, all that she endured for him, all that she refused for 
his sake, grew as nothing. She would not let lum takO that * bit 
of sweet basil ^ which was on her breast. 

Y^t he had ocmseimice enough in him to know that he was 
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thankless, and sought to repay good with ill ; he had the pride in 
him that is hom of gentle mood ; he hesitated to overcome by sur^ 
prise, or solidtatiou, the resistance that he met with when he spoke 
of love. 

She grew greater in his sight, holier, at once more womanlike 
and more divane. Her reserve, her proud timidity, her superb 
Innocence, gave her a power over liim she had not had before. 
AVheii she was absent he missed her, not only as a man misses his 
d<>gj but as a lover misses wliat is the breath of life to him. And her 
absence was longer and moie frequent than even her daily work 
had before necessitated, yiie was oftentimes no further away than 
the nearest group of trees, watching as she worked for any sound 
or sight of danger to liim ; hut to him, shut in the gloom of the 
tombs, she was as utterly away when only a few yams distant as 
when out upon the sea or in some seashore town. Never dared he 
rise and go and scan the horizon to watch her coming. She was 
absent ; that was all he knew. He, too, though he had read no- 
thing of the poet drowned down northward by Lericia, began to 
find her * icy flame.’ 

The love of her, at first mere jealous fuming, began at once to 
chill and to consume him. 

•^Wby are you so ci'uel ? ’ ho muttered once, as he stayed her 
as she passed by him. She had some yellow crocuses in her 
hands 5 she was going to put them in a vase of water before 
Joconda‘8 cofEu. 

* Are those in the helds already ?’ he said, touching them. ‘Is 
it another year, then ? ’ 

‘ Yes. Ho you forget ? I told you February had come.’ 

‘ Did you ? What is it to me Y Here, all months are alike. 
Shipwrecked men lose count of time.' ^ 

He held her hand with the crocuses in it stiU within bis own, 
bis fingers 01, her wrist. 

‘ If you loved me, then I w'(*uld count the sunsets I ’ ha 
murmured, 

A blush went over her face i she w^os silent. With her other 
hand she loosened his fingers, 

‘ Wliy ai'C you so harsh ? ’ he said angrily. ‘ We who are so 
poor, w'c might he rich in love. Why are you so cold ? ’ 

‘You pi*omised that I should he sacred to you,’ she said with a 
timid protest^ scarcely daring to recall to him the first hours of his 

n lum there, lest in so doing she should seem to make of his shelter 
ebt. 

‘ What is more sacred than what we love ? * he murmured, ^th 
the music in his voice which stole all the strength out of her and 
lulled to drowsy gladness all her vague unrest. 

Tlien with a sudden pang of memory she said to him : 

‘ And what is it that you love ? Not me. If you vfete tern 
to-morrow, would you stay, of your own will P ’ ^ 
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lie was silent. 

^ We would fp away together/ ho said, after a pause. *Gb 
•way as the swallows you watch for, go. Ah 1 why do you speak 
of the impossible 1 ’ 

* If you did love me indeed/ she said, wistfully and gravely, 
'this place would be to you more than all the palaces of earth. If 
they offered me a palace such as you tell me of, I would not go to 
it, for we met here.' 

He sighed \\oth impatience and regret. 

So once had btHm dear to him the grass-grown streets, the reed- 
filled waters, the melancholy ways, of ruined Mantua, because 
there at evening-time, when "the white gnats came in clouds about 
the old bronze /aufl/t, by the lamp-light, behind a grat^ casement, 
he had seen one woman’s face. 

That had been love; even ihoiigh it were dead now, killed 
with the same dagger-llirust that had killed her. 

* You are free to walk abroad/ he said, with vexed impatience, 

• Were vou a prisoner as I have been, and as I am, you would 
know that one ciirsee one’s prison, and would curse it though its 
walls were alabaster and its bars were gold. I am not thanjvless 
to these tombs, but they are tombs ; and in them I am buried, 
alive, as the Etruscans were buried, dead. Do ever you think of 
the future ? I do, when I dare, and it would soon make me mad 
if I thought long. Shall we live here togeUier, you and I, till we 
are old P — here, in the twilight, like two bats ? Sliall we never 
breathe without fear P sliall we never hear an owl hoot without 
dread ? Shall tvo see the seasons come and go, and never count 
the year by mure than that? Shall I hear the sheep scamper 
above my head, and for ever envy them that they can trot at will 
amongst the thyme ? Shall I watch age come upon your face, and 
you watch it in mine, and have no other record of time than the 
w'hite bnire that come upon our heads? Shall grow stupid or 
desperate, you and I, in all those years ? Shall we lose our wits, 
living like this, shut away from all the world ? Will the day 
come when we shall curse each other as I have lived to curse 
Alovsia ? ' 

Ills passionate utterance broke down j the dread and horror of 
his own visions overcame him ; his eyes grow fixed and glazed as 
if he saw painted on the walls the shadow of those ghastly endless 
years to come, 

She said nothing. 

Pain seemed to ache through her heart as if some hard hand, 
closed on and bruised it. If ho had loved her indeed, the rocky 
prison would have smiled to him with heaven's sunshine*, the 
world of mt ‘11 would have been as nought ; the years w;aul4 have 
been blent in one long dream without awaldng once. Herself she 
would have asked no better thing tlian this ; to live, thus alwaj's, 
hidden from human sight, undivided by any envious claim, alone 

T 
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in the soft twilight of this undisputed home, together, until age of 
death should find them both and they would rest for ever here, 
with the myrtle blossoms dropping on the rock above, and the 
wild-birds calling under the wild olive. She thought that even 
dead she would hear the murmur of the cushat and the woodlark’s 
hymn. 

lie saw the softness come into her gaze, the sigh come upon 
her lips, 

* Ah, why will you not give me love at least I * he cried. ‘ VVe 
aho.iM snatch some joy at least from fate ! ’ 

He had that skill which always made her feel that she herself 
had erred. 

Was she wrong to shrink away when he spoke thus ? Was he 
not so unhappy that she ought to give him any peace she could ? 
Ought she not to put her arms about his throat and kies him on 
the eyes ? 

She doubted ; she wondered ; she was dissatisfied and ashamed 
nt herself. 

*So long ago, when T was but a child/ ehe said timidly, 
* Joconda made me promise — I did not know well what she moaut— - 
that no man’s hand should touch me without the blessing of God 
upon it. Now 1 do know : you and I cannot go up to any house 
of God in the open day as others can do when they will ; and I 
must beep my word to her, she is not living to release me.^ 

He looked at her askance in surprise, chagrin, annoyance, and 
perplexity, 

!Must these dead souls, so stijl and helpless, with the lids of 
their coffins shut down on them, come thus perpetually, one or 
another, betwixt himself and her? And could she think that 
were he free to walk abroad in open day, it was to take the way to, 
the house of God that his steps would turn with her ? 

A sombre irritation rose up in him. 

Could he never pluck it out, this ‘ bit of sweet basil ’ that was 
her superstitiou and defence ? 

^ You do not love me,’ be said with a great chillness in his 
voice that sank on her heart hke ice. ^ Love does not reason so. 
It sees no past, because it knows it never lived before. Such 
ignorant vows women have taken in all ages, and in all ages have 
broken them for men. You cling to yours because you do not love 
me. Oallj|he Sicilian back, or Sanctis. They can go out in day- 
light where you will,’ 

The injustice was so keenly cruel, so brutal in its very quietude, 
that it seemed to her to cut her very heart in two as with a knife. 
With the subtle adroit skill of unscrupulous argument, he turned 
her truthfulness and her simplicity against her, and made her feel 
as tliough in some way she had sinned to him. 

‘ I want nothing with them ; I have sent them away,’ she said, 
whilst the emotion she repressed made the veins of her throat swell 
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with the sob ehe checked lest it should weary him. * Why canliot 
we live as we have lived ? We were so happy so ; now you are 
always angered, always reproaching me. How canyon doubt meP 
Since that midsummer night you came here, I have had no other 
thought than you.* 

^ Those are words/ said Este with impatience. * Kiss me once, 
and I will believe ’ 

The colour came up over her throat and cheeks and brow; a 
tremor went over her. 

^ I promised her, and she is dead,* she said wistfully, while her 
voice was low and grave. 

He flung himself away from her in wayward wrath. 

‘You place an old liloloss hag before mr, and you dare to say 
you love me ! * he cried with a child’s petulance and a man's furious 
injustice. 

‘ I'ou hurt me I * she murmiirod, with an unconscious cry of 
pain. Ho wounded her, stung her, bewildered her, tortured her ; 
and yet she did not turn on him. She only vaguely felt that she 
had been to blame, and that he was too harsh m punishment and 
hurt her. 

Este did not answer. 

He did not even look at her ; he picked up his rude modelling 
tools and set a mass of the river clay on the slab of nenfro where 
ho usually worked. 

She watched him awhile, in wustful silence, as a dog chastised 
watches its masier. Receiving no word, no sign, no glance, she 
took her billhook from its comer and a coil of cord, and went out 
into the air to go into the thickets and cut heath and broom for 
tiring. 

‘Which of your lovers waits for you on the moors to-day P * 
he cried to her with bitterness and irritation. 

‘ Lovers I hav€^ none,* she said, a.s she paused in the entrance- 
place and looked hack at liim. ‘ You I love with all my soul — 
but you do not understand.’ 

‘ Nor you,* he said with wrath. ‘ You think a living man can 
lie loved as you love a swathed mummy in her coffin. You have 
lived in these stone graves till you are as cold as they. You think 
the blood in one*s veins is water ^ 

A sigh quivered all through her ; the hot blush came on her 
face again, half in shame and half in anger. # 

Did he call her cold — she in whose veins the blood was lavaP 

Cold I Who would do for him what she would do ? who 
would give lier life for him as she w-oiiM give it, lighting for him 
as the stork and the eagle fight for their neat in the air ? 

* Maybe that I am what you think,* she said with some bitter- 
ness. ‘ They call me the Miisoncella.* 

He let her go without more effort to detain her. She went 
out amidst the wild olive and myrtle and arbutus, and worked 
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hard hi the clear winter air, as the bittern sent bis loud loveHjall 
over the water of the pool, and the brown partridge flitted from 
under the rosemary. 

As she cut the withered slu*iibs and made them up in bundles, 
the tears she would not shed before him fell upon the billhook and 
the heath, and dimmed for her all the purple shadows of the moors 
and the sapphire heights of the enclosing mountains. 

Where the bittern was calling near at hand, there was a broad 
sheet of water set within a frame of olive and willow and sedge : 
a shining steel-grey pond, reflecting on its bosom the sliapes of the 
clouds aud the blue of the heavens. 

In this pond the hos hutor stood a tnding his long deep call to 
his mate, stooping his head down into the water and spouting its 
spray into the air as ho uttered his coi tiniious music. The female 
listened with closed eyes and body gently swaying above the 
yellow reeds, lulled to delight by the sonorous chaunt that he was 
intoning, in her honour and for her wooing, over those solitary 
shallows. 

The strange sound came to the luiinan creature, to whom love 
was so perplexed and bitter-sweet a thing; she rested from her 
work with her band upoji her hip and the dry heath about her ; 
bho looked along the grey screen of Iho wullow and olive bougli, 
and saw the wild bird of the marshes and his mate yet unwon. 

They were happy together there amidst the glancing wat(‘r and 
the winter houghs. Love was the law of life, the gift and glory 
of all nature. Why not for her ? Why not ? 

She knew so little of il. 

t?he scarcely yet undei>tood what she felt herself, and still less 
what he felt. To her innocence, his angf‘r was unintelligible ; to 
her ignorance, their life as it had been seemed so sweet that she 
could not comprehend why it only tilled him with dissatisfaction 
and discontent. Herself, she would have asked no better than to 
live on so until death should find them out together. 

Tenderness had awakened in her long btdore passion. For 
many a month it was as a devoted sister that she loved him ; and 
only slowly and at intervals did the deeper, hotter springs of life 
stir in her ; besides there if as always, 011 her, like the cold and 
hea\y hand of a dead thing, the memory of what he had loved in 
hlantuiu 

To the concentrated and intense nature which so many hours 
of solitude and so much silent unutteml thought had made even 
graver and more passionate than it was by instinct, it seemed 
impossible that a woman be had adored should have passed out of 
his life because death had taken her. The terrible might and 
melancholy of that stoiy, which liad thrilled on her ear the first 
night she heard it told, and sunk into lu'r very heart as she hod 
listened, weighed on her still, lie might forget; she could 
not. 
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That dagger-stroke in IVIantua seemed to her to unite him with 
that dead woman in indissoluble union. 

She did not know that tragedies drift out of the memories of 
men as wrecked ships sink from sight under a rising tide ; she did 
not know that ‘ violent delights have violent endings/ and tliat 
pnssion is not always love, nor even love always i*emembrance. 
She did not know that over a man’s soul the sirocco of the senses 
blows madly for a day, and then often dies down and leaves but 
dust behind it. 


CHAPITER XXXIX. 

The day following she Siiid to him : 

^ There is no more flour and there is no more wine ; I must go 
to Telamone. I have a roll of cloth that I have spun to sell. 
Shall I go to-day?' 

He looJi<jd at her in doubt. 

^ Do you go to inecjt the Sicilian sailor P ' he said bitterly, and 
was ashamed of liiinself as be did so. 

Mt is not fair to say so to me,’ she answered him patiently. 

* Though I did ini>(*t him, what would it matter ? I have no eyes 
that see him. ^Vherever I go it is you who go with me, You 
know that.’ 

‘ I know I am not worthy of your answer ! ’ he said with 
instant repeiitanci'. 

‘ It is but the truth/ she said simply, ‘As for the .sailor, I 
think he is far away, by this time. Sliall 1 go to Telamone 
to-day ? ' 

* Do as you wish ; you are wiser than I.' 

‘I must take the boat if I go ; 1 canuot carry the cloth all the 
way by land. Pray, pray be prudent. Do not burn a fire by 
diiy, the smoke might be seen; it passe.'^ upward through that hole 
in the rock ; I saw' it myself yesterday'. If a shepherd saw, he might 
come.' 

* Put the fire out, if it trouble you.' 

* Without it you are cold, I know; down here it is cold, 
though above the sun is so hot. Ah, that you could but see the 
light.' 

' I see it through your eyes as blind men do by eyes they love.' 

She was silent ; she busied lierself in getting ready the strong 
linen cloth she had spun in the winter, and in getting ready also 
the simple meal that he would require in her absence, Por herself 
a crust of bread taken with her was enough. 

‘The first nightingales sang last night,' she said, ** Did you 
hear them P ' 

‘ No ; do you know what I hear w'hen I sleep or lie awake at 
night P I hear your voice always, saying cruel things/ 
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She coloured and did not answer him. 

Was she cruel P — and to him ? 

It was early day, the sun had hut just come over the moun- 
tains ; there was a loud piping end trilling of birds above ground 
amongst the myrtle and olive. 

She was ready to go ; she had the cloth rolled in a bale, which 
she woiiM carry on her shoulder. She looked at him wistfully ; 
a gtvviu longing came over her to drop down at his feet and bury 
her face upon his knees and cry out to him — ' I am thy servant, 
thy dog, toy love I * 

But she was haunted by the memory of the dead Mantuan 
woman, and by the remembered words of Joconda ; she restrained 
the passion of tenderness that welled up in her ns the moment of 
her own departure drew nigh. She placed before him all that he 
might need during the day, and without meeting his eyes said to 
him ; * Farewell for a little while. Iks careful, oh 1 pray you I 
Be careful.* 

‘ Why should I take any care ? * he said bitterly. * If we nro 
for ever to live thus, Gorgona will he less pain to me tluin where 
you are.* 

She gave a quick sigh, and without answer took'up the bale of 
homespun cloth and mounted^ the steps of the entrance. 

When she parted the houghs and emerged into the open air the 

f lory of a dazzling morning was sparkihig all around her on the 
rimming waters and the dewy earth. 

A hare was peacefully nibtling at the gi’ass: a jay was swaying 
on a bough and meditating bis own homeward night; further away 
in the distance, against the light, there was a pretty group of a 
mare and two foals ; down in the dark green rosemaiy bushes at 
her feet a pair of green grossbeaks, hardly to be told from the shrub, 
were pecking in play at one another. 

* If only he could come into the air I * slie thought with passion- 
ate pain. 

What use are the most loving eyes of others to the blind shut 
in the impenetrable darkness of their own calamity P 

She could do for him w'hat tlie sistt^r, or wife, or daughter does 
for the blind man; she could watch for peril for him, bring him 
food, labour that he should live ; but she could not lead him from 
the gloom up into the light, she could not make him rejoice in the 
green world that was renewing its youth. 

An impulse of longing to look on him once more made her 
retrace her stops, and made her kneel, leaning down to look through 
tliat cleft in the rock roof of the tomb wbich slie had made in the 
earliest days of her occupation of the tombs, that by its orifice the 
smoke of her wood fire might escaptJ. 

Through the fissure she saw straight down into the chamber 
where she had first found the golden waiTior on his bier. She saw 
Esta as he sat in the stone chair once sculptured there for visitanta 
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to tb© dead. His body was bent, his arms lay outstretched on tb© 
table of nenfro ibat held his modelling tools, his head was bowed 
down on them ; his whole altitude expressed the unnerved, weary^ 
hopeless dejection of a man to whom life was valueless. 

The sight of him thus smote her as if with a blow. He called 
her cruel : was she in truth cruel ? Was she cruel as one who 
denies water to a chained dog, air to a caged eagle P Did she in- 
deed give him a stone when he craved bread P 

A vague, heavy sense of wrong done by her to him went with 
her over the broad moors and meadows/ and along the shining 
sands of the shores. j' 

She got her boat out and pushed it into the water and loosened 
her little sail. 

The wind was favourable to her, and the boat danced buoyantly 
on its southward way. But her heait was heavy as lead. 

When the swell of tho Sasso Scritto rose up l)etween her and 
her moors, she felt as if she had bade him farewell for ever. 

For once she had no eyas for the gannets gathering above the 
sea for their northward bight, for the roch-raartins flying along the 
face of the cliff, lor the sandpipers tripping amongst the samphire 
of tho shove, for t in’ curlews screaming above the estuary, 

She had told him the truth, 

She only saw him wherever she wont. 

No one would buy her cloth at any reasonable price at Tela- 
mone ; she knew what she ouglit to get for it, and was unwilling 
to sell it for too little. Most of the people there were poor, and the 
few who were not so were mean. She saw nothing to do but to try 
at Orhetello, Tho wind was all in her favour, and the sea, though 
boisterous, was no stormier than pleased her, sea-gull as she had 
been called so long. 

» ^J^Iie boat beneath her, as it rose and sank and leaped the crests 
of this wave and of that, was to her as the horse is to the fear- 
less rider. The am was so familiar to her ; she was at home upon 
it as any one of the storm swallows after which they had named 
her in her babyhood. 

The red and green of the tufa land, tho deep shadows of the 
pine- woods, the pale aloe-dotted shores, the distant mountains 
amethyst and purple as the mists cleared fi*om them, flew by her 
rapidly ; a belt of seething, wind-blown, sunny water flashing and 
heaving between herself and them. 

At Orhetello she could sell her linen, hot over well but at a 
fairty decent price. 

She rested a little, ate her bread, and bought for a small bronze 
coin a plateful of cooked rice ; then slie purchased the wine and 
the flour she needed at home, and put tho rest of the money she 
had earned safely away in the breast of her tunic. 

There did not remain much, for wine was dear in vineless 
Maremma. She paid a visit of gratitude to the old chemist, and 
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took him a basket of rare mushrooms, and told him that when the 
time came to gather herbs she would not forget her promise. 

* You have a face that remembers/ said the old man, pleased. 

* How can anyone forget ? ' said Musa. It was that which 
seemed to her strange. Neither benefit nor wrong would have been 
ever written in sand with lier. Thoi^h he had been dying before 
her, never would she have forgiven Zirlo. 

‘ Did the sick man recover r * the old chemist asked. 

* Yes ; it was your cordials that saved him. That is why I 
came now to thank you.’ 

* And does he marry you, this spring-time ? ’ said the old man, 
with good-humoured pleasantry. 

* Ah, no 1 ’ cried Musa quickly, with a colour deep as the dark 
winter rose on her face. 

She went out of his pharmacy without bidding him good-day. 
The thoughtless question had gone like a knife into her heart. 

That was what Joconda liad meant when she had made her 
swear on her Maddonriina. 

Laden with tlio flasks of wine and oil and the little sack of flour, 
she took her way to the quay ; and as she w^ent almost ran against 
an old lean man with a pipe in his mouth. 

* Eh, la "Velia ! ’ stammered Andreino in sad fright. 

‘ Is it you ? ’ said Musa with contempt in her Voice. * Did they 
not tear you to pieces amongst tliem, squabbling for the money in 
the pitcher ? ’ 

* Aye,' aye, almost they did, the gre“dy souls,’ said Andreino 

quaking. * And where have you been all this while ? You know 
I always loved you. I did hear that you were in service somewhere 
upon the mountains ; but I said to them, so handsome a wench, 
aud so handy with a boat, Iiavt* Iht,' coast e,r lads no eyes ’ 

* I have found a home aud work yonder,’ said Musa, cutting 

short his compliments, with n sign of her head as she spoke towards 
the westward. * As for you, I do not forget that you used to lend 
me your boat when I was a child. But you were weak and miser- 
able when those women raged ’ 

* Oh, my dear, my wife was amongst them ; if you had come 

quietly to us instead of dashing that pitcher down and wasting all 
that fair money ’ 

^ Oh, you would have loved me as long as the money had lasted,’ 
said Musa with a curt sarcasm. ‘ So would any one of them ; you 
are not alone there.’ 

^ But you have got money now?’ he said with an envious glance 
at the flasks she carried. 

^ These are not for myself,’ she answered. * And how goes on 
the smuggling ? Has the coastguard never yet found out that closet 
of yours behind the olive-wood Pieta ’ 

* Oh now, my sweet child, be quiet I ’ began the old man 
trembling. * There are guards and soldiers all about, and never did 
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1 do you any hann, but lent you my boat and gave you pretty 
sheila, and would have w'elcomed you always/ 

' You are safe with me, Andreino, and your secrets too,’ she 
said with a little laugh as she bade him good-morrow and went 
down towards the quay. He would let her alone, she thought, now 
that he knew she could bite. 

The old man hobbled after her and touched her on the arm. 

‘ You were always running about over all the wild places,’ he 
said timidly. ‘ Did ever you see that young man the law is looking 
ft)r always? The placards have been down a long time, the rains 
w^orked havoc with them, but no doubt you will have read them, 
and there is a pretty penny to be made that way, and if you should 
have ever seen him ’ 

* There is a pretty penny to he made, too, by telling how tobacco 
is run in at Santa Tarsilla,’ she answered him calmly. ‘ I am no 
informer, you know that ; do not you begin to be one in your old 
ago. If the young man escaped the fever of the marshes, surely 
men may let him live in peace ’wherever he he ; such peace as he 
can have with a price upon his head.’ 

^ Who is your lover that has been ill ? ’ m\irmured Andreino in 
wheedling, insinuating tones as though he w'ere caressing her. It 
was the merest guess with him, made in shrewd cunning, 

JlisS eyes, keen still to mark such things, though he was nigh 
ninety years old, saw the blood go away from the peach-like cheek 
that the sun and the air had kissed all her years through. Her 
very heart seemed to stand still in her ten*or. But she had courage 
and presence of mind ; she looked the old rogue full in the eyes. 

‘ If a lover I have, what is that to you ? We do not you 
for bit or sup, Andreino. You used to Imow me well. Remember 
Low I hit the Jiand of the man that struck my dog. My dog is 
df^ad, hut my blood is alive.’ 

She looked at him all the while full and sternly in the face, 
and the old man was frightened. 

^I meant hut a jest,’ he mumbled. ^For sure you are the 
same as you were, with your terrible eyes and your terrible tongue ; 
hut your friend you know I always was, and always will he, my 
dear.’ 

‘ That is well,’ said Musa carelessly, hiding the apprehension 
that sickened her as she thoiiglit of the hand of the law held out 
with the blood-money, and the greedy hand of this old man 
stretched out to take it. If Andreino ever knew, the law would 
know also before the day was an hour older. 

She deft him and gained her boat and put her purchases in it, 
and let fly the little sail. Andreino stood watching by the sea- 
Avail. To give him a false scent she steered south-westward for a 
mile or two, with the black peaks of the Argentaro between her 
and home. Then, when she was distant enough for none to be able 
to tell hers from the many other similar boats that were out on the 
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sea she tacked and put her little vessel about» and repassed 

the rocks ol Orbetello standing herself well out to windward^ so that 
from the mole of the town hor sail looked no bigger than a white 
speck a^nst heavy leaden-coloured clouds that were drifting up 
slowl / under the pressure of a strong cold wind. 

But to put about thus, and place that square mile and more of 
heaving water between Orbeteilo and herself, had taken several 
hours ; the day was advancing, and the sun was low, as she came 
onee more on the northerly tack and began to steer to the north-^ 
east. She was too good a sailor not to guess the meaning in the 
whistle of the wind and the steely hue of the great banks of 
clouds that rose higher and higher over the face of the sky. Far 
away, where the Atlantic races through the Straits of Gibraltar 
and the waves of Biscay lash the Spanish coast, a* sea-storm was 
raging already, and coursing like a greyhound to reach and over- 
take tile hi lie Ligurian waters. 

Even if she had not known what soon would come by the 
look of the sky and the feel of the waves, she would have Iniown 
it by the way in which the big ships in the oiling spread every 
stitch of canvas in the effort to make a port before the tempest 
should be upon them, and Ihe Way in which tlie little lateen craft 
came running in from every point of the compass, lishcn’men know- 
ing that ^ the devil would take the hindmost.* ' 

Iler own boat flew like a curlew, for the change in the wind 
favoured her, but though it sprang from wave to wave and was as 
buoyant as any* cork Musa know her own danger very well. Her 
boat was but as a nautilus shell that would soon tossed and 
whirled .21 a typhoon. To reach her own sliore would be hard ; 
to land might prove impossible. She reproached herself bitterly 
that sbe had not read more wisely the look of the sides at day- 
break; but even wary and 'sveatherwise liahernien make such 
mistakes at times, and have the blackness of the tempest and the 
howling hurricane down on them, and thf*ir vessel keel upward in 
the boiling surf, ere tlmy can cjy out one single prayer to the 
Mother of mariners. 

Sometimes, she knew, out of a score of feluccas that went out 
at sunrise blithe and busy as a swarm of swallows, five or six only 
would come home to the mole next morning. The hungry iihecdo 
would have swallowed up the rest. 

The storm was not yet down, but made itself felt in the chill 
©f the air, in the force of the gusts, which fell like blows, in the 
swirl and surge of the waves, in sunshine so blue, now yellowish- 
white and leaden-grey. The little boat still flew, elastic and easy, 
before the wind, TOckieg and reding (fften, but always righting 
herself, even though drenched again and again with water. Musa 
was wet through ; the shrill wind whistled amongst her curls and 
blew them upright ; it was all she could do to keep her placoj, and 
cling to the tiller to keep the boat’s head due north. 
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The hours elid had lost, going about to hide her destkiatiaii 
from Andreiijo, hod brought her into the very press and peril of 
the Tvild weather that had come upon sea and land. But tost that 
she would have been home by now. She could scarcely keep in a 
bitter cry, all useless as was such lament, thinking of him at 
home watching for her, wondering, doubting perhaps, alone With 
the bitterness of his own heart all through the weary day. 

The sun had long been covered by the dense western clouds 
and she could not well guess the hour, hut it began to ^ow very 
dark, and big rain-drops began to fall. She could harduy tell her 
course ; all before, behind, on every side, was fog and spray and 
gloom. 

She thought with a continual agony, *• what will he do if 1 
should drown ? ’ * 

She knew it was very likely that she would drown, alone, out 
at sea on sucli an evening in a little open boat. She had seen the 
cruelties of the sea in ell their shapes from her babyhood. She 
had seen many a drowned man washed up on the sand, swollen, 
eyeless, half-eaten by the sharks. She knew the great iish that 
waited down there underneath the waves, to give an added horror 
to death. She knew all the ghastliness of deal h in the deep sea. But 
it was not of herself she thought, but of him. Ho had no one in 
all the world but herself ; what would become of him if the sea 
killed her? 

All the while as this one thought kept place in her mind, to the 
exclusion of all others, she did all that it was possible to do to 
save the boat and herself. Once she was washed fairly out of the 
boat, but she clung to it with both hands, and climbed over its wet 
side, and went on again in the trough of the trembling waves. 
The flasks of wine and oil and the sack of flour had been washed 
over also, and were lost. Even in that moment of mortal jeopardy 
she felt a pang the more to think he would not have those ™ngs 
he so sorely needed. 

What headway she was making, whether she was close inshore 
or out at sea, she could not tell ; all was black as night around 
her. Now and then the lightning flashed, now and then she could 
see the wJiiteness of the hissing water; now and then the wind 
lulled, and she could hear the minufe-guns of some ship in distress 
firing far away behind her. There is many a coral reef and many 
a sunken rock along the sea-shore of Maremma. 

* Are the angtds all dead that tend the stars ? ’ she thought, in 
the vague fancy that the songs of tho ' angiolin * had imbued her 
with ; and then she set her teeth and clung on for dear life again. 
No one in heaven cared. It was with her as when the moor-hen 
was shot on the waters, as when the woodlarlc was trapped in tha 
net, No one cared. There was no ^ angiolin ’ beside the jstars ! 

She was now almost numb with cold. The water drenched her, 
rain and salt waier both poured over her, and the night had grown 
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bitter^ cold. She supposed it was night, she could not tell. She 
put on her heavy shoes, and made her clotlies as li^rht as she could, 
knowing that at any momenta she might have to tioat and swim 
for her life. She kept her hold as well as she could on the tiller, 
and kept the boat as far as she could guess due north. 

The sea seemed like some great cauldron that boiled and 
seethed. The roar and the shriek of tlie winds were incessant. 
The rain seemed to strike like whips. The little craft was well- 
built and seaworthy, and kept afioatwhere a heavier vessel would 
at once have filled and sunk. But she knew very well that every 
mODien t might be her last, and a great cold had crept into her very 
blood. She began to grow giddy and to feel deaf, the noise of the 
winds was so loud, the swirl of the water was so riotous. She 
began to be bewildered and dull ; and she kept saying, ever and 
ever and ever aloud, * what will he do if I drown ? what will he 
do?’ 

That was her only distinct thought. All the rest, without and 
within, was darkness, utter darkness, in whicli she was thrown hither 
and thither and butleted by the winds and the waves. At last 
one great w-ave took her and cast her over the boat’s side. She 
filing up her hands in vain, the boat was no more there ; the weight 
of the leaping billow dashed her on Lor hade, and the salt foam 
poured between her lips, 

* What will he do ? ’ she thought. * AVliat will he do ? ’ 

That was her last conscious moment. 

The sea closed over her and she knew no more. 


CHAl’TER XL. 

When she unclosed her eyes from out of the trance of death, she 
lay upon the stone floor of the tomb before the wood fire. 

Este kneeled beside her ; her Lands were in his, his breath was 
on her cheek. 

' What has happened ? ’ she said stupidly j then suddenly re- 
membered. 

' The oil and the wine are lost I ’ she cried ; then grew drowsy 
and stupid again as the warmth from the burning wood stole over 
her and rejoiced all her cramped and frozen body. 

‘ What matters that ? ’ he murmured over her, * You are 
saved ; you live.’ 

She smiled dreamily, her eyelids had dropped again. She was 
hut half awake. It was so pleasant to lie there, at home, with the 
glow of the fire spreading over all her wet numb limbs, and the 
sense of his hand.s on hers, of his voice on her ear. 

Her head rested on a log of wood covered with u goatskin ; her 
damp curls began to grow crisp, and the gold in them shone in the 
light of the blazing wood j her face was pale as marble ; her slender 
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feet lay bare and white upon the other goatskins he had spread 
beneath her ; she was more lovely so in her helplessness than she 
had ever seemed to him in all the* plenitude of her strength and 
health. 

He murmured tender and passionate words over her ; he kissed 
her curls and her hands and her feet; it had been those kisses 
which had awakened her. 

Now, as she lay half dreaming, half smiling, only half con- 
scious yet, he drew back frorr^ her a little ; he was afraid to alarm 
her ; life in her had seemed for a time so stiU that he had thought 
her dead. iSlie had had no more motion, no more breath in her, 
tlian a broken lily thrown down on the grass. 

But Glaucus had only played with this his favourite child ; he 
had not killed her. 

She lay still for man3^ minutes ; now and again her eyes looked 
for a moment up at the familiar shadows of the tomb and then 
closed with the dreamful pleasure of a child that lies half asleep 
and hears sweet ipusic. 

' I was afraid,’ she murmured once, ' I was so afraid — for 
youT 

Then she lay still and seemed again to dream ; her eyes closed, 
her lips parted with a faint glad smile. 

The tears fell from the eyes of JCste. 

After awhile slic raised herself quite suddenly, and a look of 
alarm and of fuller comprehension came upon her face. 

‘ I was drowning,’ she said aloud. ‘ I was thrown out of the 
boat and was drowning. What has happened ? I was coming 
back and the storm broke. The wine aiid tlie oil were lost. I am 
sure that I swam, and the water threw me down and buried me. 
How am I here ? Who helped me ? ’ 

‘ Do not ask that P ’ said he tenderly. ‘It is enough that you 
are here. Be still — forget.’ 

She raised herself higher and leaned on the ^kins willi one 
elbow, and so sat half erect and fastened her ga/.e on hiu), 

‘ Tell me, tell me ; I want to know ! I am not mad ? T have 
not dreamt it, have I? I was drowning; oh yes, I was drowning 
— is it long ago ? Who brought me home ? Is the boat safe ? ’ 

‘ I brought you home, dear.’ 

‘You! Tell me about it; tell me quick! 1 do not think I 
am mad. I am sure there was a storm : I was sure I went under- 
neath the sea, down — down — down. 'J’he water was in my mouth 
and in my ears. 1 have not dreamt it. Where is the boat ? ’ 

‘ Be quiet ; try to be calmer and I will tell \ou. Yes, you wemt 
out in the boat to-day and there has been a storm, a tei riblo storm. 
It is not over yet, but you are safe here.’ 

‘Yes?’ ^ * 

She listened as a child listens to a tab', her e^ea dilated, her 
lips parted, leaning still on one arm upon tlie goatskins before the 
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fire* She was quite warm now; the colour had returned to her 
fiice, her curls were scarcely wet, and lay heavy and soft over her 
brows, 

‘ Yes, you are safe here,' he answered her, afraid that her 
consciousness was still dim and her thoughts were vague, and 
Bpealdng id the simplest and the clearest words he could that they 
might find their way to her brain without startling her. ' You 
are home and with ino ; we are both safe. When the storm came 
1 Bat here till 1 could bear to hear it no longer, knowdng that you 
were out upon the sea. I do not know the time — it may have 
been at Ate Maria or later — ^that the horror of the thought grew 
too great for me to sit hero and endure it. I was in safety, warm 
beside the hearth that you had made for me ; and you wore there 
alone in the dark on the waters. I got up and I went out. I 
could see nothing for the rain, I could hear nothing for the wind ; 
I could only tell that out at sea the night was terrible. I lighted 
your lantern, and I walked on and on, on and on, making for tbo 
shore as well as I could guess. You had told ^ me certain land- 
marks, and by the lantern light I could avoid the hogs and the 
trunks of the trees. Still I think I must have been a long time 
getting to the shore. It seemed to me the whole night — ^pei’ha]is 
it might be less than an hour — I cannot say, I ^ould hoar a 
minute-gun far away over the watens ; and I knew you were out 
at sea, unless hy Heaven’s mercy you had had some warning of 
the storm and had stayed in harbour. But J thought, whatever 
the ■vvcather was you would be trying to come back to me. I was 
feiu’e you were in the boat in that awful darkness. I walked 
and walked ; there was not a star to guide me, all above and below 
was as black as ink. I could only hoar the rushing of the wind, 
the crashing of the houghs. Once a herd of cntllo and horses tore 
past me, mad no doubt with fright; they almost trampled me 
down amongst them. I saw no other living tiling. 1 forgot that 
I was a hunted felon; I only remembered you. I felt the wind 
was from the south-west, and so walking against it 1 hoped to 
come to tho beach at last. If I had known the country as w'ell us 
you, I should have had no fear. .As it was, I knew I might walk 
the whole night yet never find the sea. But all at once I felt my 
feet wet. I stooped and tasted the water ; it was salt. The roar 
of the wind was so loud that I had missed the sound of the sea, 
but the sea it was. By the lantern light I could see the foam on 
a breaking wave. Now I was there 1 seemed no nearer you. I 
had no boat ; I could do nothing ; my sight could not pitirce the 
darkness hy a yard’s length. You might he drowning, I knew, 
within a foot of me, and I helpless, knowing nothing of it. On 
Gorgona I saw many storms, Imt nemo so dark as this. I wandered 
miserably up and down, to and fro, on that stretch of sand. The 
sea had rolled up, 1 think, much higher than it rises in fair 
weather. I could not tell what to do ; only I could not go homei 
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thinUng you were lost in lliat liissing, boiling, bowling bl^kness, 
that seemed to have swallowed up both earth and sky. The 
soldiers might ha^e taken me if there had been any there ; I do 
not think I should have known they touched me. Going along 
the shore, to and fro, like a lost dog, with the great wall of those 
waves you love beside me, and the water rolling with a sound like 
thunder, I touched something with my foot. It was you I You 
wore lying there in the wet sand, with the foam of the surf all 
about you. How you came there I cannot tell. The sea loved 
you because you never feared it, and so saved you, I suppose. I 
suppose the breakers had nursed you like a child, and thrown you 
gently at last u]>on the lap of the shore. You were quite insensible, 
but your heart was heating. I carried you here, 1 ipissod my 
way twice or thrice, and the way was long. But at last >ve came 
home. That is all. Ah, dear, do not say I do not love you ever 
again.* 

She had heard him in perfect silence, her ayes wide open, her 
lips parted, pushing back her hair with her hand, and seeming to 
hang upon each accent of his voice. 

When his words ceased, she gave a startled cry that was half 
a sob. 

‘ You did that for me ? * she said, in a wondering wliisper. 
^ You ran that risk — for me ? * 

He stooped and kissed her. 

With a sigh and a smile in one breath, she threw her arms 
about his throat. 


CHAPTER XLl. 

All the earth was rejoicing with the thrill of the spring. 

The song-birds were returning, and through the hush of morn- 
ing and of evening the merry song of the starling and the sweet 
piping of the woodlark stirred the woods. In all green moss- 
growm places violets vrere blossoming and the tender fronds of new 
ferns uncurling ; along the sides oi all the runlets of w^ater the 
first primroses were budding, and all along the sandy shores the 
squills and the sea daffodils were beginning to appear. The nights 
began to grow melodious, the first nightingales arriving with their 
love chaunts ; and all the daylight seemed full of flitting wings 
and amorous trills till even the sombre rosemary trembled with 
their mirth and their pleasure; the lowly tussocks of dog- 
grass and tlio lofty ilex and rohur-oaks were alike the home of 
their innocent passions, and down the shadowy waters, hetw'een 
the solitary brakes and thickets, the water birds sailed before 
each other 8 eyes in their pomp of courtship and coquetry of 
wooing. 

All living things loved one another ; from the partridges that 
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tripped together through the thyjue to the little warhlers Bounding 
4he first notes of their return amidst the sedges of the pools. 

And the human lovers were also happy, and even in the 
shadows of the sepulchres their hearts thrilled in unison with the 
joy of the awakening year. 

Now and then love triumphs over circumstances, and nature is 
a stronger thing than all the laws of men. 


CnAPTETl XLII. 

Aw AT in Mantua the wc'athtT was still chill and cheerless, the 
waters were still yellow with the snows of winter that melted into 
mud, the sun that warmed the green Maremma land and set a nest 
under every tussock ol* grass, and covered with blossoms every 
inch of the rich rod soil, did not as yet shine on the melancholy 
city in the midst of the northern plains. White fogs driftejJ up 
over the surface of the lakes, and keen winds camo o\er the 
Venetian Alps and sighed down the deserted arcades and through 
the lonely palaces. 

At evening time a man would walk, the same way always, out 
westward by tho Argine del Muliuo, and would watch the sun go 
down in the west where Maremma lay far away beside the sea, 
and would say to himself as ho looked, ‘ What does the sun see iu 
that green land ? ’ 

The people of Mantua only knew him as a stranger, one of tho 
many travelling painters who were lured there by tho sad charm 
of the pale waters reflecting the dom^s and lowers and walls, and 
tho arches of the bridges, and the tall belfries whose melal 
tongues called hut to mass, and never more to war. lie was 
silent, reserved ; they tliouglit him poor ; ho passed his days 
drawing the austere palaces, the ruined forti esses, tlie many stories 
told in stone ; some! imcs he took a boat and passed long hours out 
on the lagoons still pToy and 'win'l-blown wdtli the lingering 
winter s breath. Nf) one notic(*d him ; ho was hut a painter like 
so many ; out in the world ho might be famous, but here in 
Mantua he was unknown and disregarded. 

Mantua slept like a magicinn enchanted by hia own spells, 
whilst the grass grew long on the roofs and the hattlementa, 
and the works of gorgeous Giulio fadi'd and dropped to dust in 
the palaces above the waters or down beneath the blue acacia 
shadows. 

The stranger attracted no notice as ho canu^ and went amongst 
the market people and the fishennem ; they did not observe that 
he was constantly watching the dark figure of Don Piero di Albano 
as it emerged from tlie vast arched w^ays of the palace on the T^ago 
di Mezzo, or returned from the law courts iu the mist of 
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frost-touched evenings. Don Piero had raised a m<)mid of faiff 
marble to his wife, and paid daily for masses for her soul, said in 
the noble church of S. Andrea, and ^^ent about amongst his 
fellow-citizens still in the garb of woe and with a long face, 
mourning for hib young spouse. 

But Sanctis never saw his shadow lengthen on the moss-growa 
stones hut what he said to himself, * this is the assassin.’ 

How to prove it ? That was the problem which perplexed him 
and baffled tiim, and which he turned over and over in his thoughts 
every evening time tliat he walltcd out by the mills of the Twelve 
Apostles, and loolred across tlic waiter to the sombre front of the 
great iron-bound Gothic palace, where in the summers that were 
gone Donna Aloysia had leaned from her casement to watch her 
lover’s boat glide towards her in the moonlight. 

* Do you still believe in Komeo ? ’ said with a smile the 
Ahbate he liad spokcu to on the evening after the trial, recog- 
nising him once as they paced side by side over the drawbridge. 

^ T believe him to have been guiltless of that crime,’ Sanctis 
answered gravely, 

‘Mantua condemned him, and Mantua knew him,’ said the 
Abhale; ‘you did not.’ 

Sanctis was silent. 

‘And the husband?’ lie said abruptly, ‘What has Mantua 
to say of him ? ’ 

‘ A pious man,’ said the priest, ‘ and a forgiving one. Donna 
Aloysia was notoriously unfaithful, yet he lias built her a fair 
tomb all of marble, and with a silver ever-burning lamp above 
it ; and every day— every day, mark you !— masses are said for her 
soul at bis cost in S. Andrea.’ 

‘ No doubt a most holy man,’ said his hearer assenting •, and 
leaned over llie parapet and looked at the sun setting in crimson 
glory beyond the leagues of bulrusbes and the grey placid waters. 

‘Why should I try to do him this good?' he thought, 

‘ Mantua knew him and Mantua condemned liim ; and if ever I 
should be able to prove his innocence, how will he use hisliliertyP 
Will he ho faithful to her onee he ceases to need her ? Will he 
justify her before tho world w hen the world is once more open to 
him ? I doubt ; I doubt. Perhaps I shall be able to force him to 
it ; hut of wliat value is extorted honour, is compelled love P I 
dembt ; I doubt. He has no real love for her. He is a w^ayward, 
weary child,, and she is the only plaything that lies near his 
hand, the only blossom to be plucked wdthin his reach. That is 
all ; and she — she gives life and eternity, body and soul j she only 
breathes through his breath, she only sees tlirmigh his eyes, she 
only lives by him. That is love. Nothing else is. And if I 
should set him free to-morrow, what would lie do? Forget? 

I think so. Hero his dead love was slain, his passion was closed 
in death; and he has forgotten that. Once free he will forget 
u 
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this too* He will leave Maremma behind him and I’emember it 
no more than he wiU remember the marsh-lilies that bloomed 
there last year.’ 

That he knew ; but he had promised to give his life to Este’s 
service. He could not draw back once ha\ing pledged his honour 
to the task 

He watshed the sun fdnk away over the pale loafleps Lombard 
plains, and sink out of sight amidst the golden mists of the coming 
night. The rays from the set sun were still red in the heavens 
and, falling on tlie many casements of the dark palace where 
I)uii .a Aloysia’s beauty had once been like a gorgeous flower 
blooming in a dimgeon, turned all the glass behind the iron bars 
to flame-like radiance, and made the melancholy waters washing 
tJie walls glow for the moment like a stream of opals and rubies. 

‘I will keep faith with him,’ 8anclis said to himself, as lie 
loaned and watched the sombre pile. ‘ Maybe he will feel his debt 
to me, and so keep faith with her.’ 


CHAPTER XLTII. 

The fair commencement of the spring spread into fuller glory j 
the air gi’ew full of the scent of narcissus and woodruff ; the glad- 
wyn and the iris, purple and azure, blossomed beside every pr>el 
and runlet, of water ; in the woods the flowering ash<^s were while 
as new-fallen snow, the sombre ilex glades grew light with their 
young leafage, the bird-chorry and the fragrant cherry were in 
bloom, and the goats cropped once more the tender leaves of cistus 
and of myrtle. 

In the great unmeasured meadows the g^asB grew already 
breast-high; the buffaloes and the roebucks wandered through 
seas of flower-foam ; the honeysuckle garlanded the straight pine- 
stems, and the cerulean clusters of the mouse-ear and the deyp 
{jreen fans of the nyraphsea began t(. spread themselves between 
the sky and the little merry fish and the ever-chaunting frogs that 
filled with noise the silence of the pools and streams. All the 
earth was running over with "foliage and blossoms and young new- 
born things, as the week-old fawns slept beneath the acanthus shade, 
and the colts gambolled on the velvet softness of the mossy glades, 
and the pretty little foxes ran out of their earths in the moss-covered 
sandstone, and the yet prettier leverets stole in their illother’s wake 
across a bed of hyacinths blue as the sky. 

The cuckoo called from the leafy heights of the esculus-oaks, 
and all night long the nightingiilo told the rosemary that she had 
seen nothmg sweeter than itself in Egypt or in Palestine ; fox it is 
the rosemary rather than the rose that Philomel loves best. 

Sometimes, when Musa came up from the shadow of the tombs 
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into nil that abounding light, that universal fragrance, that immense 
sense of life and loveliness, in which she could almost hear the green 
earth growing, she would stretch out her arms in love of it aU and 
gratitude, and cry out aloud to the sunlit solitude : — 

^ I, too, am bappy 1 I, too, live 1 ^ 

Every pulse of life in her rejoiced with rejoicing nature. She 
envied no more the water birds sailing all day beside their nests ; 
she no more wondered why the woodlark sang praise, praise, praise, 
and nothing but praise, to the Creator of all. 

The joy of a strong nature is as cloudless as its suffering is 
desolate. 

He loved her ; at least he loved her enough to have that power 
over her which steals all the strength away from the woman it rules, 
and closes her eyes in a trsnce. 

He loved her ; and when she went out away froin him into 
the golden air, aU her life seemed to sing its joy within her j she 
could have laughed aloud and have danced with the fawns in the 
pastures. 

Even he was startled at the change and radiance that came 
upon her beauty ; hen' e>os schemed to have imprisoned the sunbeams 
in their depths ; her lips secerned to have ever on them tliat sigh of 
love which is happier than all smihis ; wlien ho embraced her it 
seemed to him that lie touched an Imriaorlal. 

‘ You are glorious as a young goddess/ ho had murmured to her 
once; ^ and I — I am hut a hunted felon, afraid to meet the light,* 

Then she had laid her arms upon his shoulders, and raised her 
beautiiiil mouth to his. 

* You are my love ! my love! * she had answered him ; and in 
the brief whisper there had been such eloquence of passion as he 
thought no poet’s words or musician s melody had ever yet been able 
to give to sound. 

When she took the flowers of the woods and put them before 
Joconda’s coffin, as she never forgot to do, she said always, as she 
kneeled a moment there : — 

^ Dear friend, where you are you understand ; he loves me, and 
we are happy, and you, you will forgive ? ’ 

It seemed to her that the dead must see as God saw, Avilh whom 
they were. 

Her daily life was the same as it had been before. There could 
he hut little remission of lier labours, since nothing but her strength 
and her effort stood between them both and death by hunger. She 
passed many hours of the day in her usual work; the boot had 
i)oen flung up on the shore by the Rasso Scritto not injured loo 
much for her to repair it. She continued to lisk, to spin, to hew 
and carry wood, to plait the hmJo^ and to cut the healb ; only he 
would never have her go more into the towns and villages, anil so 
they lived as best tliey could on the wild oats of the last .year, nn 
the roots of the earth, aiui the eggs of the plover and water-hens, 
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and when she took those she was always heedful to leave one or 
two in each nest. 

‘ I could make nothing unhappy mw' she said to herself ; and 
only for his sake, never for her own, would she ever have robbed 
the birds even thus far. 

Her daily labours rtnnained the same, hut it seemed to her as 
if she had the strength of those Immortals ho told her she resembled. 
She felt as though she trod on air, as though she drank the sun- 
beam^ and they gave her force like wine; she had no sense of 
fatigue ; she might have had wings at her ankles and nectar in her 
veins. She was so happy, with that perfect happiness wdiich only 
comes where the world cannot enter, and the free nature has lifted 
it^lf to the light, knowing nothing of and caring nothing for the 
bonds of custom and of prejudice with which men have paralysed 
and cramped themselves, calling the loAver the higher law. 

She was as innocent as the doe was in the brakes, knowing no 
■will hut its forest lord’s. Her pride had melted into ^willing sub- 
mission as the night’s frost of the Maremma dissolved before the 
kiss of the sun-rays at morning. 

^ It is not as though he were free as other men are/ she said in 
her communion with the memory of Joconda. ^ 1 am all he has. 
Even you would never have hid me leave him.’ 

She longed to have delicate a})parel that she might seem the 
fairer hefor.e him ; she was tempi (;d to set the golden grasshopper 
upon her bosom that she might look the lo\elier to him ; she would 
put flowers at her throat ; she would take the sweet smell of the 
oroken hay leaves on her hands; 8hewt)uld say to the sunWras 
that could not enter the torah, * 0 come in with me that my hair 
may have your light ! ’ and she would cry to the birds amongst the 
blossoming trees, ‘ O tell me your secrets that I may sing to him a 
song that will never tire him.’ 

For her songs tired him ; that she saw. He was always tired, 
he who could not see the face of tin sun, who dared not walk 
across a rood of turf, w^ho had no range hut these narrow stone 
chambers that he paced with, restless feet, as the caged lions pace 
their den. 

He was the wrorld to her; if she had been in the crowds of a 
city she would have seen but his face amidst tlie multitudes. In 
the twilight of the tombs his smile made for her a light more lovely 
than the morning glory of the skies; she could have lived so through 
years, through centuries, content. 

But he — his caprice crowmed, his victory assured — he began 
once more to weaiy of the long and empty days, to sigh for the 
ways of the world and the voict's of men, to fret Ids soul in that 
dull dejection which had heeu roused and dissipated for a little 
time under the eagerness of jealousy^, the excitation of failure. 

^ It is no fault of y^ours, dear,’ he said once wearily, ^ yon do all 
you can. But I am a prisoner here. Though you console, you 
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cannot change, my fate. I have read of a bird, a gi'eat vulture, 
who lived in his cage, but his wings grew paralysed and hung help- 
less. I am like the bird. I am half paralysed. I am scarce a 
living man.’ 

Then, when he saw tlie great tears start into her eyes and her 
face grow pale, he repented and kissed her, and drcAv the close- 
curling bronze of her hair to his breast. 

^ Nay, I do live, through you. 1 am an ingrate to lament 
Forgive me and forget it ! ’ 

But his lament echoed in her heart, and remained in his. It 
was the one shadow across tlie sunlit path of perfect joy down 
which her feet were going, careless of their goal. Ho not firee ; 
and without freedom the sweetest fruit has a bitter taste, the 
clearest wiiter has an acrid ilavoiir. 

He was not free ; and she who had had power for awhile to make 
him oblivious of his doom soon lost that power, through no fapit 
of lier own, but inertdy through tlie seldom-varying laws of reaction 
that govern the man in his passion as the child with liis toy. 

For a short space, for a few weeks, a few months, the physical 
heanty of her and lier absolute devotion moved Este to some emo- 
tion that was nearly love, and so in its momentary empire possessed 
him and consoled him. But it took no real hold upon him, had no 
real power to absorb him and reconcile him to his fate ; nay, his very 
infidelity to bis dead mistress made liim remember her ^fp'ith renewed 
tenderness. With his heart beating against Musa’s he would think 
bitterly: ' Why cannot I love as I once loved ? Wliy does all her 
beauty leave me cold ? Why cannot I know again that old sweet 
madness? Alasl alas I with her — my dead queen — should I have 
cared whether a prison or a palace held her, should I have known 
where wo were, so long as we were left together ? ’ 

That was all dead in him. 

He knew it. Vainly he strove to call alight the fire that had 
died down in him ; vainly lie sought to persuade himself that 
sensual covetousness was the same thing as jiassion, and chill 
desire sweet as adoration. 

Like those kings of the East, who slay living slaves to warm 
their own frozen veins, bo had thouglit by sacrifice of her to 
make himself drunk once more with that intoxication of Ihe soul 
and senses in which the despair of his hopeless fate could be for- 
gotten. But his heart beat but dully ; he could give but a poor, 
short-lived, languid gratitude to this hard-won love whicli merited 
such endless recompense. Sometimes, when he bowed his head 
down on Musa’s breast, the bitter tears would rise under his 
closed eyelids, as he would think : * If only she lived again I if 
only once more my lips could touch her ! ’ And he knew that she 
was a dekd thing there in Mantua, a thing rotted out of all 
likeness of itself, in her grave under the marble pile of S. Andrea 1 
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She had made her boat, which she had found thrown up upon 
the rocks, seaworthy again, and had hung a cluster of pine-cones 
at its bows, because Este had told her that they were the symbol 
of Etruscan Nethlans, tho god of the deep sea. 

‘ He brought me bade to you/ she said, thinking of that night 
Cl j)eril, and, like a cliild as sho still was in some things, she 
thought to please and to propitiate the Sea-king hy thus hanging 
his emblem at her hows. 

But the boat she could use little; ho did not choose she 
slmuld go far afield, and her love of wandering was tamed and 
stilled, her world was narrowed to one human life ; she was like 
the nightingale that came so far, from Persian rose fields and from 
Syrian ceriar groves, and was content — so content ! — to sit all tho 
day long, all the spring through, in one little nest on one low 
boughj amidst the ploughman’s spikenard and the blue borage and 
the prickly safety of the field ononis. 

As the birds rested in their nests, so did she, and lopt her w'isli 
to roam hither and thither over the far lueadow'^s etivteliing to the 
south and the dense woodlands leading to the Oiminian hills. 

If he could have gone with her, indeed, then, with her hand in 
his, gladly would her steps have passed through the wood spurge 
and the trefoil and the plumy grasses whilst the blessing of the 
spring was upon all the land. But since he could not, dearer tA> 
her than the sunlight was the twilight of the tomhs. She, to 
whom air was at once tho nectar and the necessity of life, gave 
up the green and golden days without a sigh, except a sigh that 
he was unable to behold the radiance and smel) the fragrance of 
them. 

Sho was abroad for the ineA’itable work needful for their 
maintenance, hut no more did she linger amidst the parnassus- 
grass hy the pools to watch the water birds, no more did she lie 
for hours on the soft wood-moss to watch tho clouds move by and 
change. The sylvan life, the impersonal life, was over for ever- 
more, and she deemed her loss her gain. 

Since he durst not trust himself to the daylight, she stayed 
beside him, and let the starry squills uncurl along the shore, and 
the tulips spread a scarlet carpet through the meadows, and the 
royal asphodel uplift its sceptre to the sun, unseen by her eyes, 
that loved them Avith the poet’s loie. 

But he could not go out into the light of day, he could not 
venture forth when bis hunters might at every step fall on him: 
never a syllahle escaped her of regret for that which was im- 
pose ble. The world was so far from her; she knew not of it; 
she Avas a law to herself, and her whole duty seemed to her set 
forth in one simple Avord — ^perhaps the noblest word in human 
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languapfe — fidelity. When life is cast in solitary places, filled 
with high passions, and led alool* from men, the laws which are 
needful to curb the multitudes, but yet are poor conventional 
foolish things at tbeir best, sink back into their true signification 
and lose their fictitious awe. 

He and she were as utterly alone as the first human lovers in 
the allegory of Eden j as in Eden, the only sin that could come 
nigh them would he unfaithfulness. 

She lost ber dread of losing him. 

It seemed to her that no one could ever reach and hurt him, 
prayed for as he was daily, hourly, with all her soul sent up in 
prayer, even in those very moments when she felt mos^ 
there was no mercy anywhere to hear her more than uie hunted 
doe’s and the trapped redbreast’s cries were beard. 

He was guiltless of the crime they accused him of; she was 
too young to doubt lb at innocemee was a buckler holy and 
penetT’able, a defence such as the gatherer of the dove-orchid is 
thought to hold against all foes of llesh or spirit. 

It seemed t(> her that they might live for ever thus together, in 
these solc.mti shadows, in these twilit chambers, whore nothing came 
of the world above save some ?tray beam of the sun, some echo of 
a bird’s carol, some scent of the woodx*ufl* or the sweet herbs 
blosaoiiiing above. {She seldom thought of the future — who does 
that is happy in 1 he present ? — but w^henever she did so she seemed 
to see a long vista of the years to come, lengthening away in 
golden haze as the sea-shore did, winding to the south, till it was 
lost in soft sail used light : she seemed to sec thorn always. All 
she asked of fate was to be for over together tlius, till age or death 
should find them, and lay them gently down, folded in each 
other's arms, still in the place of llieir refuge where iium would 
never behold them, but only the wandering wind would some- 
times bring the llowois’ message to thorn, and sometimes a ray of 
the sSun would come and kiss them where they slumbered. 

She could not divine the intolerable impatience Ibat tormented 
him, the unutterable nausea of life that at times overcame him, 
so that even she only seemed to him a part of the burden of his 
days, a portion of the weariness that weighed him down. 

He to her was as the daybreak, as the morning, as the smile of 
the earth in the spring-time, as the rainbow that breaks through 
the darkness, as the star that guides the mariner into harbour ; 
but to him she was at best but what the bumble fiower growing 
in the stones at bis feet was to the prisoner. Above her, behind 
her, beyond her, for ever J^etween him and her, there was the 
passion of his longing to escape, there was the vision of the world 
he had lost. 

At times, almost he could have cried aloud to her, 'Better to 
have lot me die in the canebrakes of the marshes tbtin have kept 
mo alive to live thus I ' ' 
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Childlike, he had tliought that, could he hut break down n 
hloasom that hung out of hia reach, he would amuse himself with 
it all the year through, and forget how long time was, and cheat 
his dreary destiny by oblivion of it. But, like the child, haying 
reached and culled the blossom, he cared little to play with it ; 
almost he looked with regret at what his sport had done ; almost 
he wished it once more out of reach, that ho might once more 
long for it. 

Jn their loves men often are hut children j and captious children, 
too. 

Who thwarts them rules them best. 

The time went on, like a long golden ribbon slowly unwound. 

The world W'as transligured to her. Now and then tlje fables 
of heaven cannot match the ecstasies of ruirth ; only so soon they 
perish, so soon they pass. 

He was not content ; that was Ihe only shadow on her path, 
lie was restless, w’-eary often, often impntient of the restraini, the 
tedium, the emptiness, of all his davs. 

If she could see his face and feel his touch, all the world could 
have added nothing to her joy ; hut -with him it was otherwise. 
His short-lived passion, violent for the lime, burnt itself out quickly. 
What he wanted was to walk a.nong the cities' of men, to go 
whither he would, to hear the laughter of the streets, to move and 
roam, and Ijke and hate, and change and choose, and lead the life 
that others led — in a word, to be free. 

TTis captivity was like an etenial night for ever about him. 
For others the sun shone and the world turned, hut he ate hia 
heart out here ; and the gloom of his destiny was so givat that it 
even stole from him all w^armtli out of her choef^, all delight out of 
her caress, and made her seem to him hut a ])ortion of tho inter- 
minahlo weariness that enveloped liim. 

She was beautiful always, and to him most tender; and the 
humility of a proud nature has in it a homage tbo most sincere and 
the most exquisite in flattery that human nature holds. Yet she 
could never more tlian lialf co;isole liim ; she could never so con- 
tent him that he did not envy the hrown-winged scops as it flew 
out at evening to wing its way over moor and marsh. 

A chained creature grows cruel because of its own endless fret 
and pain. 

He hid this from her as much as he could, conscious with shame 
of the ingratitude he could not ciiiitrol ; and sho was less auick to 
perceive it than she was to note other emotions in him, oecause 
her eyes were Winded with the celestial beauty of a love that 
asked for itself nothing more from earth or heaven than this life it 
had. 

What to her were privation, alarm, toil, solitude, danger, 
hunger even, so long os she could hear his voice or feel his touch P 
They were no more than the raindrops that fall on the leaves around 
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are to tbe swallow nestled by her mate in the little warn house 
beneath the coping of the wall. 

So time slipped away ; and ench week, each month, brought 
more strength and patience and infinite adoration to her love for 
him ; and brought more fatigue, more irritation, more despondency 
at his fate to him. 

This long hot summer, with its damp air, its bursts of tropical 
rain, its sultry perilous vapours, seemed like one tedious day to 
him ; yet a day that would never end, but was reeled off from the 
wheel of destiny in horrible, perpetual, unchanging sequence. 

All the thrones of the world might have been offered her, and 
all the anathema of all its various religions hurled at.her, and she 
would never liavo left his side in that lonely chamber of shadows. 
But he? 

The greatness of her nature escaped him. The beauty of her 
sacrilico did not touch him to more than a passing emotion. 

He did not see that hero was a soul on which his own might 
rise to any heights; that here was a lo\e which could become to 
liim as the * white genius * of the Etrurian myth. 

He failed to comprehend the magnitude of her gifts to him. 
The reason was simple : ho never really loved her. 

Happily for her, she was not learned enough in passion's vagaries 
to perceive* that. 

To her it seemed for ever wonderful that he looked for her re- 
turn as the shades of evening fell with longing eyes, that he found 
any loveliness in her, that he forgot his dead mistress for her 
sate. 

She was nothing in her own sight. 

She was proud in some ways, hut she was utterly humble in 
others. 

She was hut a moorland thing in her own sight, no higher 
than the loosestrife or tlie woodspurge was, just fed with sun and 
doWy and horn out of the soil where she took root. 

If she were, indeed, fair to see as he and the others said, it 
w^as only, like the flowers, by the grace of nature and the smile of 
heaven. Her character w^as moulaed on too grand lines for any 
vanity to tind place to lurk in it, and that selfishness which is the 
safeguard and armour of all average women was also absent from 
her. 

It is often said that the strong cannot love the weak, the high- 
tempered courage cannot cling to the coward ; yet it is rather the 
strong who alone can love the weak, wdio can have the patience, 
the pity, the abiding tenderness to hear with feebleness, so unlike 
itself ; it is rather the high courage that can stoop, and, full of 
infinite compassion, feel that w'hcre others despise it can defend, 
and comprehend what has been made in his own unlikeness. 

Moreover, love is for ever unreasoning, and the deepest and 
most passionate love is that which survives the death of esteem. 
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Frietidsliip needs to be rooted in respect, but loTe can live upon 
itself alone. Love is bom of a glance, a touch, a murmur, a caress ; 
esteem cannot beget it, nor lack of esteem slay it. QueMi che mai 
du me mm Jia di'mo, shall be for ever its consolation amidst belL 
toe life alone is beloved, is beautiful, is neediiil, is desired : one 
life alone out of all the millions of earth. Though it i^all, err, 
b^rf.y, bo mocked of others and forsaken by itself, what does this 
m’atuu* P — ^this cannot alter love. The more it is injured by itself, 
derided of men, abandoned of God, the more will love still see tbaf 
it has need of love, and to the faithless will be faithful. 

* Yt)U love me as^ angels might love 1 * he said once to her, 
roused to some momentary sense of wonder, recognition, grati- 
tude. 

Sometimes she seemed to him, indeed, like some grand young 
angel leaning down over hia weakness. Sometimes that iueflable 
tenderness, so inexhaustible, so divine, which was in her oppressed 
and daunted him. It seemed to lay a burden on his life, on his 
conscience. 

If she had hut been as other women arc, captious, changeful, 
impatient, uncertain, he would not have felt this vague four of lier 
which seldom left him, blindly subject to him thwugli slie was. 
Her patience was so perfect, her love was so intense, that at times 
be felt humbled and unworthy before her, and would cry to her 
angnly, ‘Why make a god of me P I have brought you nothing 
but woe. Ohafe me, deride me, upbraid me, then perhaps I shall 
love you always — men are made so.^ 

Those bitter words hurt her without her understanding them. 

Her tongue could not have framed a rough word to him. ^J'lie 
harmless cunning of feminine wiles was us far away iVom her as 
the fret of cities was distant from her calm green wo(jdlands and 
her solitary shores. As soon could a Greek marble of Electra 
have stooped to coquetry as she. 

‘ K yem would but olVend me that I might quarrel with you,^ 
he said once, half in jest. She smiled because he did, but she did 
not comprehend. 

Ah I the fair hours ! he thought, wlien in Mantua he and hie 
love had quarrelled almost to rupture, and black jealousy luid been 
there to sting to life the vvaning passions, and the burning rage of 
mutual reproach bad melted into the amorous delight of reconci- 
liation, and the gall-applo bitten through had made sweeter the 
honey of delight. 

Unholy niemorios, base gladness, this he knew, yet he sighed 
for them. 

These grand eyes of Musa, these lips that ■were always mute 
unless they spoke in blessing, mode him feel feeble, ungenerous, 
unworthy. Her very silence on it made his debt the greater — too 
great — it weighed love down. 

The spring waned and grew summer, tlie plains of cotn became 
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yellow ‘and ruddy, and the hoarded grain fell to the hundreds of 
sickles reaping there, as to thousands of scythes the high grass had 
dropped in the May-time. I'he iiocks and the herds wended their 
way to the cool mountains ; the days were long and glowed with 
heat. The old summer silence, the old summer solitude, were 
come again ; the crickets laughed in all the grass and all the trees, 
and she was happy because the land wae^ lonely, left to him and 
her, share only by the blithe birds and the innocent beasts. 

She began to lose the fear of his arrest. As the calm days and 
weeks glided by they brought by their tranquil recurrence a e^se 
of safety with t^iem. The season of peril h?ni passed, and the sun 
now put a zone of torrid heat and dazzling light aboutrtbeir refuge, 
and the ferer mists that to others were terror were to her as a 
welcome wall risen up between them and mankind. 

The long, deep, unbroken stillness of the !Mareinma day was 
sweet to her in this midsiiramer time, when even the lusty, f\ill- 
throated merle was tired of song, and, except the hum of insect 
life and the mirth of the tree-frogs, there w’as no sound at all 
throughout the land from sunrise until sunset. Into the tomb of 
tlio Lucumo the heat of the upper air could not penetrate greatly: 
there was a drowsy warmth in it, no m«)re. Whilst even the 
moor-lien w-as hot amongst the mat-grass, and even the eagle flew 
with languid -wing over the olive woods of the hills, in theEtiaiscan 
gravt; it was cool and twilight always. 

Once she went to the shore to gather mussels and take them 
homo for him ; they would cook in the wood-ashes, and he would 
tell her the while of Petronius, of Apicins, of LufuUus, of all that 
luxurious life of Home, of Greater (Ireecc, and of the otiota Neo/* 

poHii. 

yhe took olfher shoes and kilted her skirt, and waded almost 
knee-deep in the shallow sea-water, while the shore heside her was 
fragrant with the rosemary and the southernwood, and the sea- 
pinks were blowing like little puffs of rosy cloud, and a kingfisher, 
all azure and emerald in the sun, did not lly away at her approach, 
but went on with his owm fishing and meditations. 

She galhereri her harvest of the sea, and found a few oysters, 
too, in amongst the rocks and the sea-fennel. The water was blue 
as the kingfisher’s breast, a sweet west wind was stirring it; in 
the clear air Elba stood tV)i’th like a giant’s castle in tales of 
magic ; above bead the rock-doves and the rock-martins w^ere 
wheeling and soaring amongst the golden motes of the sunbeams. 

It was early, and all was still. There was not even a sail on 
the horizon. 

She waded on to the sand, out of the water, and leaned to rest 
against a great boulder of ruddy tufa, putting her creel down 
beside her. 

8ho wore one of those straw hats bcdl-shaped like the hat of 
Hermes, which still, with the shepherd’s crook imd the shepherd’s 
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reed-pipe, and tbe 'water-jar balanced on tlie women’s heads, and 
the attitudes of the half-nude, symmetrical, and supple limbs, 
recall the statues of Pheidiaa and of Cleonienes to the student as 
he wanders here, wherever the lands are lonely and the goats 
crop tbe wild thyme. 

With one hand resting on the rock behind her, and her feet 
lightly crossed and glistening with the yellow sand and the sea- 
water, she looked out over the hroad hlue heaving plain of light, 
and thought with grateful heart of that terrible night when the 
sea had devoured her and released her. 

How dark it had been that night ! ^ Dark with the thoughts 

of the Lord,’ as a Itiissian poet has said of the night on the 
steppes of Ukraine. She had died and come to life again. She 
had descended into the grave of the deep waters, and been de- 
livered by the hand that she loved. 

Her heart swelled with emotion and was thankful as she 
looked through the sunlight on the sea which Jiad ht'en thus 
merciful. 

How the black Avail of water had risen and towered above 
her ! how the foam of it had hissed, and boiled, and seethed I 
How impenetrabl ti had been the cruel starless skies ! how deep 
and how lioarse the thunder of the storm ! 

She remembered it, and recalled it with a thrill of awful 
pleasure, as a’ child that has been lost, Ijdng safely in his little bed 
at home, will recall the terrors of the unJinoAvn roadis and un- 
known laces that scared him on his way. 

Absorbed in those memories, she did not bear a boat approach 
through the water and ground on the sand, as that of Sanctis had 
done in the winter noon. 

Before she had heard any sound about her, Daniello Villamagna 
had come b('>.ide her. 

It was seven months since she had left him standing by the 
sea-wall by the salt lagoon of Orbetello. Since then he had made 
another voyage ; this time to the sui’ly Fhunish coast, to tbe grey 
cloudy Scheldt, carrying his rich amber and green Sicilian fruit 
throtmh the snowstorms and tbe north winds of tbe great waA’ea 
that Scandinavia and Iceland sent rolling in to the Low Country 
shores. 

He was paler and thinner than before, hut his eyes were 
bright and full of eagerness. 

* I have found you once more ! ’ he cried to her. ' Ah I do 
not move, do not go away, you hurt me. Why will you mistrust 
me ? ’ 

All the softness had gone out of her face, and all the light 
had gone, too, as soon as she had seen him. He was nothing to 
her hut another danger, another difficulty, another trouble the 
more. 

^ 1 do not mistrust you,' she said, remembering how he had 
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lent her his boat and hade his boatswain not follow her. 'I 
thinh you are a loyal man ; sailors are always loyal. But I am 
Borrj'' that you do not forget me, and cease to come after me, for 
though you should so come for twenty years, never shall I say 
you are welcome.* 

Pain and anger both swept over his handsome face, as a cloud 
sweeps over a landscape. 

‘ I have been seeking you many days, he said, ' to and fro, up 
and down the coast. I came back from the Flemish seas last 
month. It was had weather for the most part ; the snowstorms 
were many. Sometimes the rigging of my brig was hung with 
icicles. The winter is long in those parts, as long as the summer 
with 113. I think they never see a sunbeam, save such as the 
oranges we take them h}i\'e caught on their rinds of gold, You 
do not listen. 1 could tell you many things tliat would divert 
you, but you will not listen. Well, only hear me say this : I 
took the moiuory of you with mo all the way over those cold seas. 
AVhen my men shivered in the frost, 1 said to myself, ** it is not 
so cold as were her unidnd %vords.’* 1 have not looked a woman 
in the eyes since last I saw j ou } onder by the stagno. Nay, that 
I swear ’ 

' Jjook at whom you will,* said Musa, angrily, * only look not 
at me ’ 

lie pursued his discourse, unheeding her displeasure, though it 
struck him hardly. 

* If you had been with me, the life would have pleased you ; 
it is good. It is good to go and see those poor muffled wretches 
who scarce ever feel the sun and move like ghosts about beneath 
their fogs; and then to come back to see our OAvn shores, where 
all the sunshine is, and where the v^ry moon makes us a second 
day, and where the lutes sound half the night, and the olive 
grows down to tlie sea, and in win I or all the air is full of the 
smell of the orange-flow'er and of the coltsfoot in the grass.’ 

She gave an inipatifmt movement, jis he paused, hut he pursued 
the thread of his owni tlioughts aloud. 

' If you had only come ! It is at you only that I look. 
Though I have not seen your face seven long months, it Las been 
with me always. Out of the grey and yellow fog you seemed to 
beckon me. Oh, y^es ! I know well you never do, you never even 
wish to see me. But I — I love you so well it seems to me that 
some time or other I must bring you to care a little. I am not 
much myself, though women have smiled on me before now ; but 
the ship is a good ship, and will cradle ytni safely on the waves — 
and you love the sea — and down on my Sicilian shore I would 
make you a nest as the lory makes liis ainongsl the orange-trees, 
and your nest siiould be all amongst the white orange and lemon 
dowers, and overhang the waves so that you should be able to 
see the coral and the iish of the deep water, just leaning from 
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yaur balcoiiy. When I heard the church-heUs linging inland aa I 
■went alonff the black, wintry, bitter boaat, it waa you I 
prayed. I took rny good ship into her dock, and then I came 
bacK her© to find you. Why wUl you not say something gentler ? 
To love you is no olTonoe.’ 

* You have seen me twice I ^ 

* When 1 had seen you once it was enough : I love you, and I 

was "oot afraid ’ 

lie was thinldng of the fierce Ma'^taina blood wliich he knew 
ran in her veins ; he was thinking, ^ though I knew that she would 
live to plunge a knife into my breast, yet would I make her mine 
— I could, if I could. ^ 

She heard him with pain and with anger. Her whole nature 
had softened and changed under the infiuonce of a great pas.si<3u 
as bronze melts under the flames. She was more able to feel 
sorrow for him than she had been before in the unthinking hard- 
ness of her ignorance of love. But she was still ofiended, troubled, 
and perplex^. 

^0 was silent awhile^ watching the motionless body of the 
kingfisher glancing like a jewel in the sun. The sailor watched 
her as she stood erect on the edge of the waves. 

He thought to himself, should he tell her of Saturnine P 
Shc*uld he tell her whence she took her grand luminous eyes, lier 
passion for freedom, her stmiigth of body and spirit? 

Bui how should she believe him if lie did P 

How should he persuade her that he spoke tho truth ? And 
how much it would wound her, humble her, make her ashamed, 
to know herself the daughter of that gallev-slave, ihat mountain 
thief, that murderer, whom she had abhorred, whilst slie had 
pitied him I He dared not j she would but Late him liimself tlie 
more. 

He said to her only: *Do you vemember that day hy the 
gtagnOf when you were sorry to seo tho brigand of Santa Flora 
working like an ox in a yoke ? ’ 

' Yes ; I remember that. *IIo got aw ay, they said, and was 
eaten by the sharks.’ 

^He got away, but ho lives still. It was I who made bis 
escape possible. He throw himself from the sea-wall and swam; 
I picked him up ; in the darkness no one saw my boat. I carried 
him across to Sardinia, where men of his blood live in the forests 
and on the hills. I did it for you, because you pitied him.’ 

* You did a brave thing,’ she said, and almost she smiled at 
him, and his heart w^aa glad. 

' 1 did it for you ’ he said, and hesitated. Should he tell her P 

^ He was a bad man/ she answx*rod. ^ He was a murderer and 
a thief man^ times. But chainod thero 1 felt sorry lor him, 
though he did betray pa© and steal the gold/ 

* What gold ? ’ said' the mariner quickly. 
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*Gold that was trusted to me/ she said, rememhering how 
nearly she had betrayed herself. 

^ The gold of the Etruscan OTave ? ' he said. 

The blood went out of her lips with fear. 

^ How did you know of that ? ’ she asked, with terror at her 
heart. 

' Saturnino himself told me. He told me that you showed him 
a place in the earth — a huca delle fate — and that there were gold 
toys there and armour, and lie stole them, and they led to his own 
undoing.^ 

'As he merited,’ she said between her lips. She breathed 
again at ease, remeuibering that Saturnino had not known she 
liveil there. ; 

' Did ever he speak to you of one who escapeA with him/ she 
asked, desiring to know the worst ; ' a noble, sentenced for murder, 
for wliom reward is ollered? ’ 

' No ; he never spoke of him. Why ? ’ 

' There would bo mon»jy to lie made if you know where he W^/ 
she said, with the subtlety of her race, wliich ran side by side with 
their bf)id passions. 

* I am not a bloodhound to track him/ said Daniello Villa- 
magna, with contempt. ' No, I know nought of him, and would 
not use my knowledge if I did. Nor would you, I think ? ’ 

' They offer money/ said Musa, with feigned avarice; 'but 
too, am not a spy.^ 

' If you love money, look at this/ said the sailor, deceived by 
her apparent greed. 

He brought out from the breast of Lis shirt a little case, and in 
the case was a necklace made of that fine gold, lavvrato a afoglia^ 
for which Sicilian goldsmiths are still famous as they w^eie in the 
old Greek days. 

She looked at it with a smile. 

' It is pretty. You will give it to vour dama' 

' I brought it for you/ ho said, willi the timidity of true love 
making his voice tremble and his hrowoi hand shako. 

' For me ! Ah, I am not like Saturnino of Santa Fiora. I 
care nothing for trinkets. Go you back witJi it to your island and 
give it there to some one who will smile at you. As for me, I have 
no time to idle with you ; I am going homtj ’ 

' You will not take it P’ 

'Certainly I will npt.’^ 

He throw the asm, with the necklace in it, by a sweep of his 
arm far out into the sea. 

The kingfisher, startled at the splash, rose and took wing 
regretfully. 

' The sea has enough treasure without yours,’ said Mitsa wdih 
indifference, ' Y'ou scared the bird ’ 

For the first time he lost patience, and a fierce oatli escaped him. 
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* You have no more heart than a stone,’ ho said bitterly, as Este 
once had said it. 

She did not answer, but look up her creel with the mussels and 
oysters in it. 

* Where do you live P ’ he said abruptly. 

* That I shall not tell you.’ 

That she dwelt in the tombs never occurred to his thouprhts. 
Saturano had spoken of the place as a hole in the earth, and he 
himself had only guessed that from containing gold toys it was 
some Etruscan burial-place. He had lieard of such. 

‘ You will not toll mo ? ’ he said in his teeth. 'Then I will 
find out for myself.’ 

She did not reply ; she thought how the kingfisher blinds and 
baffles men to where his underground home is made : surely she 
could do as much as the birds did. Yet a great dread was at her 
heart ; it would be bard to rid herself of this persistent wooer. 

At last a thought struck her, and she looked him. full in the 
face. 

‘ What can it matter to you wher(^ I li^'e ? Leave mo in peace. 
You should ho too proud to come where you are undesired. As 
for the other things that you say, thu.‘< much I will^ tell you: I 
dwell with one I love. All the rest of the worlvl may die— for me.’ 

There was no colour on her face as she spoke, and no tremor 
3n her voice ; fehe looked him full in the eyes, calmly and coldly ; 
there was sternness and repose in her look. Si) might Fale itself 
have spoken, 

lie grew as pale as though she had struck him a ])low which 
he could not return. 

He dre>v back a step or two, and gazed nt her with a pain 
■which would have been pathetic to her if she had Inid any sigiU or 
thought to give to him. 

' All the rest of the world may die— for m<-.’ 

The words seemed to go through Ijim and slay ev(‘ry hope and 
fancy in him : then and for evermore. They were so entirely the 
expression of a passion that was only so tviuiquil because it was so 
absolute. All in a moment he felt broken, In’uised, grown old. 
His youth all at once seemed to slip away from him, never to 
return. 

' Ib that so P ’ he said at last. ‘Then truly have 1 nothing to 
do here. I thought your heart ■white marble, on which no hand 
had writ any name ; and why, I thought, why not write mine — 
but to you, no doubt, I look mad.’ 

Then, with those halting words, so inadequate aud feeble to 
utter what he felt, ho reached with a stride his little boat, and 
launched it and plunged his oars into the water. 

The jutting wall of the Sasso Scritto in another moment or two 
bid him from sight. 

He was gone over the silent jiuthway of the sea ; while the 
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gold of his necklace hung five fathoms down upon a branch of coral^ 
amongst the gliding incurious fish and the strange foliage of the 
deep-water weeds. 

Neither to the trinket nor to him did she give a regret. She 
lifted the creel of mussels on her shoulder, and stepped out with 
wet feet and lightened heart over the sand homeward. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

In* the grey river-clay that slie brought for Este with arduous toil 
from the bed of the Clmbrojie river, he had made in tlie twilight 
of his sombre and solitary workroom a full-sized statue of her. 
Tie had a facile talent, and here, where it was his only solace, his 
sole pursuit, he had achieved a certain greatness of conception $ 
tnd ireedom and grace were both in the work of his hand. 

When she came in that day, he stopped her with a gesture. 

* Ah, how like you are to my imago of you,’ he said, with an 
artist 8 pleasure in his own creation. 

In his statue he had made her with nude feet and arms, fresh 
come from the sea, with the bronze aryhaUos poised upon her head, 
as he had seen her stand a hundred times before him. On the 
rough clay of the base lie had scratched Glauca as her name. His 
work was both graceful and noble; it bad truth to nature and a 
beautiful youthfulness in it. He who had only idled now and then 
with clay in the Lombard studios of friendly students was both 
amazed and proud that he could now call so much life out of the 
grey earth that the Orabrone wasliod daily towards the sea. 

* Is it like me, indeed ? ’ she said for the twentieth time as she 
looked timidly at it. ‘ I eeo my bare feet, and the ribbon-weed in 
the sand, and the bronze jar ; hut all the rest — can it be like me ?* 

And ho told her for the twentieth time — 

‘ It is like you if grey clay can be like a living flower.* 

She loolced at it doubtingly, unable to believe in any flattery 
BO sweet as this. Then she said to him : 

' You will be glad to know that 8aturnino Mastama has got 
safe away frpm Orbetello ; he has crossed over to Sardinia ; it is 
an island, you know, a big one ; we can see it far away, like 
a cloud, and the flamingoes come from there, they say.’ 

* Who told you ? ’ 

‘ A man upon the shore.’ 

A certain sensitiveness — rather for liim tlian for the lover she 
had rejected — mode her shrink from saying that a man who was 
free to woo her had spoken to her of love that day. She was 
afraid to rouse Lis jealousy. 

Este ceased to look at the statue; his face grew overcast, ha 
sighed with impatience. 


X 
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*He can ^ 0 , and the flaminfrocs, aua the swallows, and the 
falcons,’ he said bitterly : ^ only I must stay I How did he get 
away ^ , 

^ The boat of a friend took him ; he sprang from the sea-wall 
in the dark, as the gang left oft* their night-work.’ 

^ I i^ould have been better there than here ; then I too might 
have taJcen that leap.’ 

^ Ajid I P ’ said the eyes of Musa ; hut her voice said nothing. 

Was it of this he was always thinking P To escape, to got 
a vay, to go elsewhere? Was tliis home, that Wiis as dear to her 
as its hole in the rock to the cliff-pigeon, only to him hut a prison 
the more P 

^ That brute, cursed with a thousand crimes, can get free ! ’ he 
7nut tered. * And 1 shall rot away my whole life in a hole in the 
rocks, and hear the feet of meji go hy above in the g-rass 1 And 
there is no Wood on my hands 1 ’ 

She Icndced at him in awe and pain. 

* 1 thought you would be glad, for his sake,* she said wistfully, 
and then added, with a quiver of exceeding tcnidcvnoss in her 
voice; ^For uie, 1 wish all his crimes forgiven him; he seat you 
here'.’ 

That exquisite softness of moaning and of accent pfissed by 
him ; he was envying the freed man his flight across the sea to that 
invsterions isle, whore, safe in the darkness of immemorial forests, 
the wild beasts still live in peace. 

‘ If yoti had never seen me, it would have been well for you,’ 
he said, with a sudden sense of self-reproach, 

‘ When you are content, it is wWl with me ; so well I ’ shejsaid 
sc'ftly. 

i'lie very tenderness of the answer galled him ; lie passed it 
over, 

‘ Sat iirriino did not mean you well,’ bo said Wtterly. ^ He said 
to rn<‘ — fi fawn’s throat is soon slit.” ^ 

‘ 'J'hul was only because he has a bad man, and cruel all 
his year^, and his knife ahva 3"8 rt^ady. He knew well that you 
would not hurt me.’ 

^ Have I not hurt you? Heaven pardon me I ’ he murmured, 
and he kissed her. 

Sometimes ho seemed in his owni sight wdiat men would have, 
called him — a base coward. 

^ You hurt me when I think you wdsh yourself away,’ she said 
timidly under b.or breath ; and ho said to her iu answer : 

‘ iCiiY, not away froua you, but f]*ee to go out into the light, free 
to f(‘el the wind on my face, and hear tlie stir of the world once 
more. Ah, dear! if they had opened his cage door for that 
vulture that I told you of, I think he would have found strength, 
even in his paralysed wings, to i*ise and go.’ 

* Perhaps,’ she said siinjily, and said no more# 
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But that night, in }ier sleep, she sohhod bitterly, and she 
dimmed that she watched a flock of flamingoes, as she had 
watched one many a time, going westward, rose^red against the 
blue sky, and she thought that their wings were so Iruddy of hue 
because they had been dipped in her own heart’s blood, and she 
grew fainter and fainter the further they flew, and when they were 
lost to sight in the gold haze of the sun, then her life went from 
her and she sank down and died. 

In Mantua that night, an old man sat writing in an ancinht 
house looking on the Lago di Mezzo, and having its foundations 
sunk deep down amongst the reeds and osiers and the shifting 
sands. There was no sound but such ns came frtttii the hoarse 
chorus of the frogs that thronged the lake, and now and then a 
bittern’s call or an owl’s hoot. In the city, now dark with the 
gloom of a moonless midnight, the white marble of a mausoleum^ 
with a lamp burning ever before it, was shut away b^diind the 
stately doors of the nobh) church of S. Andrea; and that tomb, 
with its guardian angels, Avns raised to the memory of his wife, 
who had died young whilst he was old. What he wrote now at 
the h'ath(‘r-covered table, by the light of oil wicks burning feeWy, 
was his own confession tliat he had killed her with a dagger which 
her lover had left in her clinml>er in carnival time. 

A pale-fa(5ed foreigner had haunted his steps for weeks ’‘and 
months, had traced all his pa»t years almost hour by hour, had 
pieced together a million fragments of infinitesimal evidence, fine 
as dust, that thus assembled made a tale written on granite ; bad 
found out old servants, and made thorn speak in secrecy under 
their oath ; and when tlie proof was so comploto and overwhelm- 
ing that no denial of or escape from it was possible, hod come 
straight to the worthy judge of the civil court whom Mantua 
reverenced, and had said to him four words, only; 

' You were the murderer*’ 

With the eye of a trained man of the law, tlie masked assassin 
know at a glance that there was no loophole of escape for him ; 
that this pale stranger, come he know not whence, and working to 
what end he could not tell, had pulled down all his careful fabric 
of fraud and falsehood, and hemmed him in between two stone 
walls of evidence. 

lie confessed : seeing in that act some paltry chance of life and 
public pity, and wrote out his confession and signed it. 

When on the morrow he was in the hands of justice, and con- 
veyed to the prisons of the city, the task of Maurice Sanctis was 
over, the gift that he would give to Este was complete. Greater 
gift than this of freedom can no man ^ve to another. 

^ 1 myself will tell him,’ he thouf^t, on the eve of that me- 
morable day when the people of Mantua gathered ab(||t the 
marble tomb of Dvuma Aloysio, and talked in the narrow cohtrade 
of the city of this strange tragedy which had come in fresh 
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pulse to their mouths to help them pass the long, hot, empty 
hours. 

But that night Mantua, as though jealous that a stranger from 
heyond the snowy mountains on the Lombard frontier should have 
come them to seize its secrets from out of its dark old palaces, that 
have seen so many crimes and kept so many mysteries untold, 
Mantua, as though angered against him, poured into his throat 
^be poison of her subtle vapours, of her fever mists, that lurk for 
ever amidst her long fields of reeds and her pale-gleaming water- 
meadows. 

That night he fell ill. 

AVith morning he had almost lost consciousness. The people 
where he lodged, being frightened, called in Italian leeches, who, 
true to their school, drew Mood from the body that needed all its 
strength, and then did little else. Without them his constitution 
might have done battle with the disease and conquered it, but, 
bled to utter weakness, be had no force left in him to resist the 
destroying power of tliat fattil and insidious venom. 

By the part he had taken in the detection and accusation of 
Donna Aloysia’s husband, the city had learned Ins name and his 
place in art and fame ; but wuser science was too late summonc^-d : 
ne died on the fifth night, before even his own^peo})lo could come 
to him from over the mountains. 

His ‘Window was open to tly wide waters, to the bubush- 
thickeis, to the slow-gliding Mincio that had given him his death : 
al this last hour, some sense returned to liim, and he strove iu 
agony to speak, gasping for breath the while. 

But the utter blank of death soon came upon him, and he 
perished miserably, with only hirelings aiid strangers about him, 
as the midnight hours were tolled from the belfries, and the moon- 
rays slanting aoross the water fell through the casement of wdiat 
had once been Donna Aloysia’s chamber, and gleamed on the old 
gold of the baldacchino above the rinpty bed. 


OHAPTEU XLVI. 

Thb summer passed on and entered the sign of the lion once 
again, and more than a year had gone since that night when 
she had come down the steps of the tombs and foimd a nameless 
fugitive seated by her hearth. All the summer, since he had 
forbade her going into the towns to sell her work, they had had 
but little food. It was the season of the year when the woods 
yielded the least, when it wa.s hardest without going far afield to 
got onpugh to make even a slender meal. The wild oats indeed she 
had and threshed and kept ; hut such grain is unpalatable, and 
yields but little nutrition, and ill sustains the strength of a man. 
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Her old cailviiiff care came back on her ; she saw that ho grew 
paler again ani thinner, and a terror seized her lost again the 
miasma of tho land slioiild take hold of him in his weakness. So 
strong was this fear, so vi\id were her memories of that awful 
fever fiend witli whicli he had wrestled, half-dead, so long, that 
she passionately besought him to grant her leave to go and sell her 
store of work and bring him back- food and wine. 

He himself began to see that they could not long continue to 
live thus, and let an unwilling assent he wrung from him. After 
all, too, he cared less. She had a lovely face, but he had looked 
on it so long that he knew its every line by heart, and thought he 
could have moulded it iu clay wdth his eyes shut. 

She was always there ; that w'as her only fault to him. Perhaps 
it was the most fatal fault of all. 

Therefore he let her go on this errand without objection, and 
hade her talce with her a few of tlie triHea he had modelled: he 
fancied they might bring in a liwv }>ence. 

She could not bear to leave him ft»r a day, but she knew not 
w^hat else to do. There was no one she could seek aid from within 
reach, nor could she have trusted any living creature with bis 
secret. 

She could not see him waste away for the bare need of food, 
and she was well awaro how tho poison mists that rose at sunset 
irom every morass and every stream seized on empty viscera and 
impoverished blood. 

She ching about his throat, and kissed him with tender passion ; 
then she went. 

She had lost her buoyant vigour of movement ; she had felt 
unwell the last few weeks and did not know wljiit ailed her ; but 
she summoned her courage and her strength, w'alked to the coast, 
and there set sail in her little boat that had the pine-bough at its 
prow, ^riie morning was fine and calm ; the sea was blue and so 
were th(‘ skies ; there was no chance of foul weather. It would 
have bn(ui nearer to have crossed the country on foot to Tela- 
mone ; but she did not feel as strong as usual, and the linen 
she liad spun and the matting she had made were heavy to 
ca]‘iT. 

The sea was quiet ; there w'aa wind enough to fill her little 
sail, and what there was favoured her. Under the ea^ motion of 
the boat, with the play of air and light around, she recovered her 
natural spirit ; she sat and steered and now and then thrust an 
oar in the water, that was all. Slie wanted to make all the haste 
she could ; she longed to he at home again, carrying home good 
food and the red wine that is man’s strength. 

She sailed in over the seaweed and the sand of the choked-up 
bay of I’elamone under the shadow of its castle on the I'ock, She 
moored her boat hastily and went into the sorry place tj^try her 
fortune. The townspeople, snen a few as thty were, wRiId buy 
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nothing ; hut there chanced to be there a pedlar who had known 
her as a child in the house of Joconda. He was one of those 
who bring goods and news together from the outer world into 
Maremma, and round whose packs the housewives and the gossips 
gather eagerly. 

He was jovial, and not more unjust than trade makes all 
traders, great and small. lie bought all she had of spun linen at a 
fair price, and being a man who knew the bigger towns and their 
t«t»te%!(iwld went about with Ms meriy eyes open, he discerned 
at a glance the talent and grace of the clay images, and bought 
them also and shut them in his wooden brass-bound box. Then 
he persuaded a huckster of the coast to take her malting too, and 
altogether made her passing rich. 

‘ Nay, I knew Joconda forty years,’ ho said, * and a good soul 
she was, though silent as a clapperless bell, hut good and sturdy 
and honest, and hospitable always if she had hut a crust.’ 

Then, being a chattering man, a heU with more clapper to it 
than was needful, lie would ask her many questions, all of which 
embarrassed her to answer. She replied at random, vaguely, long- 
ing to get away, and buy what she had come for, and "set sail 
again. But the pedlar was not easily denied, and chattered on ; 
and then out ot a dirty lane came Andreino, who had pulled 
himself over in his old nunt from Santa Tarsilla to speak suh 7'om 
of some tobacco he had received contraband from tiahers of the 
French coast, and which he was willing to sell, as he usually sold 
such good consignments, to the parish priest of I’elamone. 

Andreino would ho chatted with as well, and listened to, and 
was curious, and hard to pacify, as he hobbled by her side to the 
edge of the shallow anchorage. 

Had she come by the seaP Was she living as far off as the 
foundries, then P No P Under the mountains P Then why come 
by sea P ' She looked grand and proud ; a little pale, hut quite a 
woman now. Had she no wooers? Was she still the Musoncella? 
Well, time would cure her of that. And then the sly old man 
Icwked at her sideways, and said with a low chuckle : 

' * And the youth that was sick, my dear ? Do you make the 
mmo to him too? . Eh — eh? I fancy not! Well, pluck your 
cherries while they are ripe ; the cherry-time soon passes.’ 

The only answer slie gave him was the hot blush that came 
over all her face, and he cliuckled the more. 

Then all at once he said to her : 

* There is a tine piece of news put up all down the coast. But 
no doubt, my dear, you have seen it ; though in that cherry^time 
I talked of most of you are blind. But if you do know that stray 
dog, you may as well get the rewairi for him.’ 

' A stray dog ? ’ she repeated. She was ready to help any dog, 
for sake^dead Leone. 

‘ A 9|r that will pay well,’ said the old man with a grin. 
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"You can road ; I have only beard tell of it j look, it is up on the 
tower there/ 

The south wall of the old martello tower in which the coa^ 
guard had of yore been located had a large white placard on it, 
covered with printed letters that were only confused lines and dots 
of black from where Andreino was sitting. It was but a step to 
the wall, and she went up to the proclamation. 

What she read, printed there, was the declaration of the 
pardon of the State to an innocent man, in the common formula 
of the law. 

The "published words stated that one, Count Luitbrand d*Este, 
had been cleared of the imputed crime of blood-guiltiness by the 
confession, made in Mantua, of Ser Piero di Albano, who had 
acknowledged himself to have been the assassin of his wife, Domm 
Aloysia Gorgias ; and who had further declared that he had 
planned and carried out the assasnination in such wise that the 
accusation of it should fall upon bis wife’s lover, and be his, ven- 
geance of their adultery. 

It proceeded to declare that whereas, by due surrender before 
the courts of law, Piero di Albano had declared himself the assaSsin 
of his wife, therefore he who had been accused of and punished 
for the crime of Donna Aloysia’s murder was now declared inno- 
cent and free of law ; and whosoever might have seen him liv)i^, 
or heard of him dead, was bidden under penalty to report their 
knowledge to the State. 

The print said, further, that a large reward would be paid to 
whosoever'should cither give information of the whereabouts of 
the Count d’E&te, escaped from the Isle of Gorgona two years 
before, or proof of his death, if it had been known to t ake place. 

She read this, standing in the sunshine, with the wall before 
her, and about her the buzz of the people^s voices. 

She stood gazing stupidly at the wliite sheet fastened up there 
upon the old, red, peeling, heat-cracked bricks. 

Then the sea and the earth seemed to heave and rise up before 
her, as they do in an earthquake, and a great darkness came down, 
as from heaven, over her eyes. 

The world was gained for him ; but he was lost for her. 

He would go away I 

That was the one thought standing out from the blackness 
which seemed to have fallen over her like a veil flung by some 
unseen hand. 

Then, quick as a snake darts out of its hole in the ground, 
another thought crossed and supplanted that one. She remembered 
that unless she told him he would never know. 

Not a soul but herself and Maurice Sanctis knew tliat he lived. 
Not a tongue save theii*B could tell of his hiding-place. Not a living 
creature would he ever dare to accost ; no human eyes wuld ever 
behold him. • ^ 
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With the instinctive concealment of her race, which is in the 
Latin temper aide by side with so much lire and fury, she turned 
from the wall with no evidence of any emotion on her face or in 
her voice. 

* The law makes blunders, and people suffer them,’ sbo said 
simply to Andreino, who shrugged his shoulders despairingly. 

* They say the law is never wrong,’ he answered, ‘but were I 
that young man, I would have some one’s blood for being shut up 
and chained, and all for nought. If he be living anywhere, me- 
thinks he will tind out liis unjust judge and kill him.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Musa ; but she did not hear his words ; they 
were like the burr of the water running underneath the old stone 
piers, where some fisher folk were busy setting ther lobster-pots in 
the shallows. 

Her head was throbbing quickly ; all before her eyes seemed 
blood-red ; at her ear there was a sound like some one whispering, 
* why should he know ? why should he know P ’ 

When he knew, he would go away. 

With the profound humility which is the characteristic of all 
groat love, she knew at once that he would go ; she never doubted 
for a moment that she would have no pow(‘,r to hold him. 

;3he did not reason on it, or frame it in any conscious formula, 
but her reason told her that he would go, once learning he was 
free. 

Yet she bade Andreino a good-day in a steady voice, thi>ew her 
packages Into the boat, and set sail homewaid. 

The old man looked aftei the little vessel as it went over the 
waves, dipping and righting itself with pretty ease. 

* Her lover cannot be that missing youth of Mantua,’ he thought, 
^ or never would she have taken it so quietlj. A great reward, 
and a dwno with a title to his name ! Nay* nay, such good luck 
would have turned her head. She used to be in heaven when one 
but gave her a silly flower or a shell.’ 

The boat went over the sea homeward. 

It was now high noon. 

The sea sparkled, blue as Woodland pimpernels, and ran merrily 
from under her bows. 

She was hardly conscious of anything she did : she steered 
straight by sheer force of habit, not seeing either the sky or the 
water, eitW the pale white coast or the dusky belt of the pines 
that divided the beach from the hills. 

When the boat was bt?iieaih tlio Basso Scritto, she ran it ashore, 
left it lying on the sand, with the wine and the flour in it forgotten, 
and took her course over the familiar moor and marsh and pasture 
lying steaming in the sun. 

Grey and opal hues were cast over the land by passing clouds: 
where some herds were crossing it, a cloud of dust rose, dusky and 
curled like smoke. 
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Slio traversed the well-known ways. The sky and the earth 
seemed whirling round her. Her feet moved without her 
knowing it. Her hody seemed one great pulse, heating, heating, 
beating. 

She never thought of liis innocence being made known ; hod she 
not always know^n it ? What she thought of only was this : as 
soon as he w^as told, he w^ould go. 

Need he ever he told ? 

She held him as one holds a bird in the hollow of the hand. 

If she never unclosed her hand, he w'ould never go. 

No, be need never he told: she said so to herself as she walked: 
never, never. 

If her mouth were shut, no other could speak. lie was hers, 
os the dead are the earth’s. 

She could keep him close here, hers only, hers absolutely. Was 
he not hers, purchased all that she could give, won from the 
very edge of death, wrestled for long with sickness and pain, and 
possessed and ador(;d ? 

But for her he had been ere now a lifeless creature, fallen under 
some tangle of mastic, some bush of marucca, eaten by the hogs of 
the brake and the marsh, picked bare to the bone by the birds of 
Maremma j no more than any rotting lizard or carcase of a buffalo 
dead of drought. 

She was but a wild creature of the moors herself, with some- 
thing noble in her instincts bora there as in a dog's, and with 
something of strength and faithfulness taught her by Joconda. 

Her lirst impulses we 2 *e of passion and of possession. 

He was hers, here, in the shadowy caverns of the earth. Why 
should she lose him to the world of light, that unknown world 
where she Lad neither jdace nor part ? 

His water-city tliat he loved ; the women l(3aning from their 
lattices, with the pearls braided in their hair ; the hum of strange 
towns, the stir and strife of streets, the laughter and the music, 
the learaing and the love, the jocund comedy and bitter tragedy 
that jostle each other on the stage of life — why should these be- 
come her rivals ? She could not contend with them ; they ware 
to her known only through bis words ; they were mere phrases to 
her, hut she feared them. 

She vaguely pictured, beyond the opaline horizon of her plains, 
brilliant and shadowy hosts, dream-cities, golden gates of ivory 
palaces, faces of women lovely as the opening blossoms of the lily 
and the rose. Why should she yield him up to these ? 

She walked across the width of white sunshine shining on 
the dust, and said in her heart : * I will never tell ; I will never 
tell.’ 

She was not conscious of any treachery in her resolve ; she had 
only the barbarian s instinct to hold and keep. 

They were so happy ; so it seemed to her. She would have 
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wanted nothing more all her life long than to live on in that soli- 
tude) and spin, and weave, and hunt, and fish, and bake bread, all 
for him, enough repaid by a caress, a murmur, even a mere 
glance. 

She walked with dull step and heavily-throbbing heart over the 
sunburnt earth. The many miles seemed like a rood, yet they 
cost treble the time to traverse than ever they had coat her before. 

The old joy with which she had always seen the brown swell 
of the uplands, the blasted stem of the big cork tree, was all gone. 
Sl.o was afraid to see them now, the nurden of this knowledge 
being shut up in her breast. 

It seemed to her as if iron were bound about her ankles ; the 
placid, drowsy amber light seemed like a wall of steel between 
herself and him. Without knowing what she feai’cd, she was afraid 
to look upon his face with this secret withheld. 

They had always met each other as simply, as naturally, as two 
blossoms that blow together in the summer breeze, as two children 
that run to meet and play. But already the shadow of the thing 
she knew, and would not reveal, went before her, and would stand 
like a ghost from the grave between bis life and her own. 

The heat was very great ; it was a heat ns if the fires, burning 
in the woods and on the mountains, had coursed down in streams 
of flame and licked up all the beauty of the earth as prairie- 
fires do. 

It was only the scorch from the blaze of the sun at his zenith, 
hut it was iJerrible. The very toads were panting, sunk downward in 
the lowest deeps of the pools. The buflaloes and llie boars buried 
themselves low in beds of canes and cotton-grass ; the birds wore all 
still ; only the tree-frog shouted in the Bhrul>8, and the snake lay 
hasldng and happy on the sand ; the wild maves and their foals 
could scarce drag one hoof after another ; hut she was insensible to 
the sun-rays, that darted at her like arrows red-liot, and lapped 
her with tongues of flame, and lay on all the land around her like 
a plague. 

She thought only of this secret she carried in her brain. Would 
he whom she loved not read it in her eyes ? 

She would never tell him ' 

That fierce tenacity which was in her blood, as it had been in 
Satumino’s, fastened on co the one resolve and clung to it. 

For the time all that was passionate, violent, fierce, selfish, held 
their sway, and all she thought of was to hold and keep him, as the 
child in the cruelty of his possession holds the poor bird it loves 
until it dies strangled in his embrace. 

For the time she did not even realise that what she would do 
was base. She only remembered that he was hers, that if the 
world took him he would ho hers no more. 

Yet, though she was not fully conscious of the treachery she 
meditated, all the speed and gladness with which hitherto she had 
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always flown homeward to him had gone from her heart and from 
her feet. 

She weilt on more slowly than her wont across the grass ; un- 
willingness to look upon his face had taken the fleetness from her 
steps. Without her consciousness of it, this secret which she would 
keep, this wrong that she meant to do, was aheady a harrier between 
herself and him. 

When she had drawn quite near the myrtlc-hrake above the 
place of the tomb, she stopped, and for the first time in all her 
life she trembled. If he should read what she had seen upon her 
face I 

With a desperate hand she pushed away the brambles and went 
down into their place of refuge. 

Even here in the heart of the soil the heat had penetrated* 
The air even underground was heavy and warm, and with little 
power in it to refresh the panting Inngs of man or beast. 

In the outer chamber, where the most air came, lilste was lying 
asleep. 

Ho w'as cast down for coolness on the stone bier where once 
she had seen tbe king lie in liis armour of gold. He looked like a 
dead man. Ho was very pale, his chest scarcely heaved as he 
hreatbed, his lips were close shut, his long lashes rested on his 
wasted cheeks. 

The loose shirt he wore fell off liis breast and showed the 
emaciated bones, and the feeble yet feverish beating of his heart. 
In his noonday sleep ho looked exhausted, hopeless, heart-broken. 

Suddenly, as if it were written in letters of fire above his head, 
she saw the truth ; that what was her home was hut his prison, 
that what was her heaven -was hut at best a living death to him. 

Without awaldiig him she went away and climbed again into 
the upper air; and there, where the mnrucca and myrtle made a 
shadow above the place of the tombs, she sat down on a block of 
palombino, stunned and dumb. 

At sight of him she had known the baseness of the thing that 
ehe would do. 

She saw herself as guilty, as cruel, as vile as he who betrayed 
with a kiss, whose memory has come down through all the ages as 
the traitor of all traitors. 


OHArTER XLVII. 

She sat in the hot air and felt neither heat nor fatigue, though 
she had walked nigh twenty miles since daybreak. An adder 
crawled by her under the dry grass, and sho saw it not.' She was 
Btruggling witli heraelf, with all her ignorance, her strong instincts, 
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her absorbing ^sions/her unutterable love for this the only living 
thing she carea for out of all the universe. 

Had he been left to her, all the nations of the earth might have 
perishj^d in droves like oxen that die of pest and drought, and she 
would have looked on indifferent. 

She oat here, in the silence and the sultriness of the djiy, like a 
statue of bronze set upon the dry and craclving ground. 

She was quite motionless; the folded linen on her head kept off 
he’i face the vertical rays of the sun, hut they fell unfelt on all her 
crouched form, on her closed hands that were resting on her drawn- 
up knees, and on her tired feet, past which the adder slid unseen. 

She had no knowledge, no experience, but slje had imagination. 

Imagination showed lier the world that waited for him outsido 
that girdle of the moors that held her fast. The ^ isiou \vas in no 
way like the real world, hut it was lovelier, richer, fuller ; such a 
world as haunts poets in the dreams of a summer s night, crowded 
with shapes divine and clothed in light. 

Hero he was hers, hut there 

She had no hope, no illusions. 

She never thought once that he would say to her. * come also ; ’ 
•he never doubted that he W'ould take liis freedom as the storm- 
Bwallow had done, spreading its v/iiigs without once looking hack. 

Whether she stayed there moments or hours she knew not ; the 
great heat falling upon her seemed to numb her as if it were a rain 
of ice. Hei* eyes ^ew strained and hloodsliot, her veins swelled 
and grew dark, her mouth vras parched as with great thirst. Still 
she never moved, she was unconscious of physical suffering, she 
was saying always to herself — * Ho will go ! he w^ill go ! ’ 

The most terrible, the most cruel temptation that any human 
soul could ever know assailed her. 

Almost she felt as if the priestly fahk\s were true ; as if the 
Power of Evil in bodily shape stood over lier in tlie hui’ning heat, 
with vast hlaek wings outstretched above, her Ijoad, 

* Oh, dear God, help me I ^ she cried aloud in utter agony. 

All that was violent, impeiious, and sinful in lier sid^ with 
the mighty passion she bore her lover, and lirgc'd her to bury for 
ever this secret, which would put an end to all her joy, and give 
him to the world. All that was noble, tender, and full of the im- 
pulse of self-sacrifice in her heart told her that to ho false to him, 
to deceive him, to destroy his life that it might slowly consume 
itself away within her arms, would he as base os though she killed 
him sleeping. 

The darkness and the light strove for the mastery over her. 

She was like one torn in pieces by ravenous beasts that rent 
her asunder. 

The sun was ^ing towards the west, hut was still high in the 
heavens, whose doudless space looked grey beside the deep and 
sparkling azure of the sea, when to her ear there came a low faint 
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fioiiTid ; it was the voice that she loved callinj^ to her, timidly and 
fv’iDi caution, from below the nightshade and the acanthus foliage. 

He wondered, and was afraid, at her long absence. 

The sound pierced her apathy, and roused her, as a child’s cry 
does its mother after birth. 

She rose to her foot. 

Her bright clear skin was pallid and dull ; her throat was dry ; 
her brain was hot and beating in her sKull. 

She looked once over the yellowed moors and up to the cloudless 
skies, as a l)east that is hiinttjd to the death will do, seeking for 
pity, finding none. 

She drew her belt close about ber loins, as though she went to 
combat, then plunged without pause into the twilight of the 
tombs. 

Ere he could speak, she cried to him, hoarsely, with her parch- 
ing tongue, out of her swollen throat : 

^ They have set you free ! Go yonder, read it.* 

Ho looked at her, and trembled violently. 

He stood just within the entraiice of the sepulchre ; and as she 
spoke, such a change came over all his face as comes to a dead man 
galvanised into sudden life. Ilia lips, his eyes, his whole frame 
seemed suddenly to grow instinct with life and light and wonder, 
and j’apture and radiance. lie caught hold of her with both 
bands. 

‘What? wbat?’ be said, with tremulous force. ^What do 
you say to me ? Toll me again — fjuick, quick I * 

It seemed to her as if all bis life would go out of him in that 
passion of hope ; as if he would dissolve into the air and yanish^ 
as the Etruscan king had done. 

He vibrated from head to foot with passionate desire. 

Slie could not hear to look at him or feel his hand upon her. 

^ It is true,’ she muttered hoarsely, as she shook herself loose, 
'Go and see it for yourself. The old man has confessed They 
look for you ; you are free.’ 

Then she glided out of his hold entirely and went away into 
the darkness of the inner chambers. 


GIIAPTER XLVIII, 

He stood mute and motionless awhile. Then, as the truth was 
borne in on him, tears gushed from his eyes like rain, and he 
laughed long and laughed loud, as madmen do. 

He never doubted her. 

He sprang up the stone steps, and leapt into the open air : into 
that light of day which he had been forbidden to see so long. 

To stand erect there, to look over the plains, to breathe, and 
move, and gaze, and stretch bis arms out to the uthnite spaces of 
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the sea and sky — this alone was so intense a joy that he felt mad 
with it. 

Never ag^aiu to hide with the snake and the fox \ never ag^in 
to tremble as his shadow went beside him on the sand ; never to 
waste the sunlit hours hidden in the bowels of the earth ; never 
to be afraid of every leaf that siirrod, of every bird that flew, of 
every moonbeam that fell across his path I — he laughed and sobbed 
with the ecstasy of his release. 

* O God, Thou hast not forgotten ! * he cried in that rapture of 
freedom. 

All the old childish faiths that had been taught to him by dim 
old altars in stately Mantuan churches came back to liis mem^y 
and heart. 

Gn the barren rock of Gorgona he liad cursed and blasphemed 
the Creator aud creation of a w’orld that was hell ; he liad been 
M-itliout hope ; he had derided all the faiths of his youth as illu- 
tioiia woven by devils to make the disappointment of man the 
mare hitter. 

Jlut now, in tlie 6we(‘tness of his liberty, all the old happy 
belifjfd rushed bncJf to him ; ho saw deity in the smile of the seas, 
ill the light upon the plains. 

He was free I 

He laughed again, as cliildren do in utter gladness, the great 
tears coursing down his checks. 

Man^had remembered him, and God released him! 

II- was so happy. 

(hily through his heart one sharp pang shot, as though a dagger 
pierced it. 

They could give him back bis freedom and his youth, but never 
more could life return to thnt dead woman slain, in the season of 
her youth, by the waters of Mantua. 


CHAPTEU XLIX. 

Afti:r awhile, when some calm lind in a measure succeeded to 
that intoxication of wonder aud of thanksgiving, he went wdthiii 
and called to her. 

Her voice answered him from tho innermost cliamher, where 
was tho coffin of Joconda. 

‘ I am tired,’ she said gently ; ' k't me rost.^ 

‘ But tell me, tell me once more,' he urged with nervous eager- 
ness ; ‘ this is true P Beyond doubt P What is it you have seen ? * 
‘ What I said. It is printed on the walls. Take the boat and 
go. You will see and heiir what I hnvo said.’ 

^ You are sure it is no snare ? ’ 

* 1 am quite sui*e. Let me rest a little,’ 

Her voice was weak and broken. 
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He had no ear to notice that. 

He thought only that she was sure — sure — sure. Then it was 
no dream. He was indeed free. 

She was tlien standing within a foot of him in the grey gloom 
of the tomb that had been his home so long ; but she was no more 
living for him. What were alive were the throngs of men in the 
cities, were the laughter of women and their dances, were the 
ways of the world and its gladness, and its dreams, and its pas- 
sions, and its strife: all that ho had been a stranger to so long; 
all that the youth in him sighed for, imprisoned here in the night 
of the grave. 

He was not more ungrateful than the storm bird had been ; 
onl[f in him, as in that, there moved the irresistible'’ instincts of 
movement, the longing to spread wings to the air and go. And in 
that tumult of emotion and aspiration, and roiuenibrance and 
desire, sbe wlio gave him his liberty was forgotten, as she hod been 
forgotten by tb(^ bird. It was natural, and she understood it. She 
hud not looked for any other thing. Only slie said once more, 
am tired.’ 

She was tired, no doubt, going all those roads over the hot 
earth heside the mule to got him bread ; but he did not think of 
it. The whole w^orld had changed for him ; life smiled at him 
once more. 

Oh the joy, only to sit umnolc.«tcd in the public square, and 
see the careless crow'd go by, and feel the sim and wind upon his 
cheek 1 

That she was tired ho had no leisure to remember. All the 
memories of his past 'were thronging about him like hrotln^rs and 
sisters giving welcome from long absence. 

His heiirt was in that silent town amongst the shadowy ^valors, 
where h(^ had drifted on his cars under the swell of the deep brazen 
bells of A VO Maria, and Avliere he had seem the glisten of the lilies 
in the moonbeams when death had slept with his mistref^s. 

She was tired, no doubt ; but all at once she I'cll back to 
nothing in his life ; she vanished from it as a pluck t rose that 
drops to pieces goes silently away out of a careless hand, 

'My dear ! come forth and speak to me,’ he said, with a sound 
of joy in his- voice such as she had never heard in it even when he 
had first said ^ you love nio ! ’ 

' Wait a li< tie,’ she answered him ; and in a few moments she 
camo out to him, thankful that the light of the tombs was so 
feeble. 

He caught her liands. 

' Oh tell me, tell me again, it is true indeed ? Tell me all they 
say.' 

She answered him in a strange measured voice, as though she 
recited a lesson. 

' They offer five thousand lire to whosoever can tell where you 
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are. Perhaps your people put it there. It aaid that tlie old man 
lias confessed himself guilty of his wife’s murder, and that the 
State pardons you because you are innocent j that I do not under^ 
stand ’ 

* It is the common formula when the law has been at fault and 
condemned the wrong person/ he said quicldy, a joyous agitation 
still trembling in him. ‘ Yes, yea, no doubt my poor mother ofiers 
tlie reward. What she has suffered! You are sure you 'read it 
all?’ 

‘ Quite sure.’ 

lie did not obser^^e her, or he would have seen that the calm 
she had by such effort attained was strained almost to bursting. 

She stood a little away from him; her head was bent,^er 
hands were clasped one in another. 

Once, she thought, perhaps now that he was free to go where 
he listed he would remember the promise slie had given Joconda, 
the promise she had broken for him, and would say — * shall we go 
up to the house of Cod together ?’ 

A vague expectancy, too faint and too unformed to be a hope, 
came to her for a moment. But the great humility and resignation 
of her love for him made her doubt whether he would even re- 
member her, once having bac.k his liherly and the world, and not 
one syllable escaped her lips to recall either his duty or his debt to 
him. 

*1 think I am uifid/ he said, wilh a gay, unsteady laugh. 'I 
feel as if I had drunk new wine ; tlie place goes round with me I 
Ah- to be free, to bo free ’ 

‘ She will not rise again to welcome you/ she said in a low and 
bitter voice. 

For the first time she felt a throb of ])ity for the woman whose 
memory she had abhorred ; they were alike forgotten. 

‘Hush! you are cruel,' ho said angrily. • Do you think I did 
not remember ? 1 would give my liberty up now — now — to make 
her living once more! ’ 

There was the vibration of true passion in the words ; the 
woman dead in Mantua was .dearer to him still than she who had 
given him a love surpassing human love in its sacrifice and its effort. 

She was silent. 

lie stood silent also ; unconscious that he was cruel, as men 
mostly are. 

Tliey rarely wound because tlicy wish to wound, but because 
they do not remember, do not understand, do not measure the pain 
witli which women love them. 

* JMight I go and read that, think you ? ’ ho said suddenly. ‘It 
may bo best to'lose no moment of time in showing them I live — 
some imposlor may cozen them — if you will not feel me unkind. 
Oh, heavens | if you knew — if you only knew — how I long to 
walk out amongst men in the bright broad day once more I ’ 
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*Qo ; go at once/ she said to him, st ill with that strange faint- 
ness and constraint in lier voice, which he did not notice. ‘ The 
boat is there ; you can find tlie shore without me ! I — am — tired.* 

^ I will go, then, and I will return by nightfall, by midmght at 
the latest. Ah, dear, forgive me if I speak like a drunken man-— 1 
feel drunk — drunk with joy ! Sweet one, kiss me and farewell; 
farewell for a few hours 1 Dear, you have been to me what no 
living man could merit in any living woman ! Often have I felt 
ashamed * 

* Hush I ’ said Musa, and she stren'^e to smile. It might he that 
never more would she behold him ; she would not let him hear one 
accent of reproach as her farewell. 

He took lier tenderly in his arms and kissed her tenderly; 
feeling indeed that all the life ho liad to live on earth could never 
1)6 long enough to repay her all that she had given to him, all that 
she had done for him here in these twilit chambers of the Etruscan 
dead- lie Idssc'd her again and yet again ; tlien went. 

He ascended again into the light and air, and walked a few 
steps across the gre^und. 

It was so strange, so heautiful. so delicious, this mere sense of 
utter liberty: to stajid and move erect in the sunshine of the de- 
clining day wntlioiit danger, -witliout terror, without being forced 
to scan tlie furthest distance lest any living soul should be insight. 
Almost insensibly ho moved onward and onward, and it seemed to 
him as if the dry turf were velvet and the hot air a caress from 
heaven. 

Across tlio moor he saw the azure glisten of the sea; the boat 
was there. 

Insensibly be walked onwards, his feet elastic as the deer’s 
that goes to drinlc at t.ho forest spring at daybreak. 

The sun was now near its setting. 

Maremma saw til at western pomp and splendour in its utter- 
most perfection, its low shores shelving to the sea that rolls away 
to Spain and Africa. All colours of all jewels known to men 
glowed there, where the great beams shot upward, like archangels’ 
spears. A storm afar off, heyond the headlands of Sardinia, gave 
majesty and magniticence to the hovu'. Low down, southward, 
dark purples and crimsons strove together, and a beam of lightning 
ever and again flashed zig-zag athwart them. But these were dis- 
tant, and did not disturb the golden serenity, the rose-like radiance, 
of the immediate west, where the sun hung still high above the 
waters, one white sail and one brown crossing each other full in 
the effulgence of its rays. 

lie liad not beheld the sun since, tortured with heat and thirst, 
he had drifted face upwards, hopeless, and seeing no escape from 
the galleys save in such death as he would find sinking to those 
depths below him, where the shark and the octopus ' waited for 
drowned men. It allured him with sweet unconquerable attraction, 
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Jle went softly, almost insensibly, on and on, over tbe sand and 
tbe pass; bis bead held bigb, bis ^es bappy, bis breath coming 
quicbly and gladly, like the sigbs.of Ioto that is content. 

The sea was tbei*e; the world was beyond; men would 
welcome him back in tbeir midst. 

A vague sense of shame, of duty, of inpatitude, drew him 
backward like an unwelcome band ; but it nad not strength to 
detain him. 

* I win come to her ; I will send for her,* he said to himself, 
end be continued to walk on and on, through the luminous warm 

towards the shining of the blue waters through the red-brown 
siems of the pines. 

He was so happy; he could not stay to look behind. He 
longed for the voices of the world, for the hum and the laughter 
of the streets, for the sound and the sense of living, for the dark 
old houses leaning above the silvery shallows of Mantuan waters, 
while the lute throbbed below and the human heart beat above ! 

Away there, north and south, and east and west, the eai*th was 
alive with the mirth and tlie music and the triumphs and the 
passions of men. 

He forgot that there were pain and privation and struggle and 
sorrow there also ; he only remembered the world as an orchard of 
fruit and of flowers, fair to behold and to taste, full of sunshine 
eternal, and musical with tireless song. That winter came there, 
aud sickness, and grief, and death, he had forgotten. 

The boat was on the edge of the sea, tied by a rope to a pine- 
tree, and with the oars of it lying on the beach. 

* I will come hack to heiy he thought, and he pushed the little 
skiff through the loose yellow sand to the surf. 

For a moment it ploughed the soil, sullenly grating on the 
pebbles as it went; in another moment it floated buoyant and 
tome up by the water. 

He sprang over its side, and plunged the blades of tlie oars in 
Ibe sea. 

The breeze that cornea a thousand miles in a breath blew a 
scent of orange-flowers from the woods high above in the north. 

His nostrils drew^' in with' delight the sweet familiar scent ; 
his lips laughed ; his heart rose ; he set the head of his boat norih- 
ward, and rowed straight for where the orange-trees grew, and 
ran down to the sea and kissed it. 


CHAPTER L. 

A WEEK went by and he did not retuni. To her it seemed as if 
the whole peopled world was dead. 

A great despair fell on her, numbing, deadening, destroying all 
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li€T life as paralysis falls upon tlie body and enchains it. No tears 
came to her eyes ; no sound came to her lips. She was like ^ 
creature euddenly struck dumb. 

She crouched in a comer of the inner chamber by Joconda’s 
coffin, and stayed there as a frightened animal whose spirit is all 
gone out in terror, crouches in a corner, refusing in the stupidity 
of its fear even to take what would keep life in it, 

A week went by, and she crept up into the air, and sat half the 
hot hours through under the tall tree-Iieaths in the sand ; looking, 
looking, looking across those sun-burnt levels over which he had 
passed away to the unknown world. For all that seemed left to 
lier of him, it might have been but a dream that ever she had 
found him there, seated beside the embers of her fire on that 
August eve. 

She was not surprised that he had gone. She had never 
thought that he would stay, once knowing. 

He had gone ; she did not reproach him ; she did not even 
wonder. She would have wondered if he had stayed. 

She had known very well that when she had told him he was 
free she had drawn the knifo across the throat of her living j*)y and 
killed it for ever. 

She did not reason on it, or protest against her doom: it seemed 
to her inevitable, ns that when the sun rose darkness ned. The 
instinctive fatalism, the strange passivity, that are in the southern 
temper, and succeed its gusts of passion, its heat of rage or love, 
made her accept her abandonment as a thing not to be questioned ; 
to be borne as any visitation of nature is borne by the earth, though 
it trembles and changes as the earChqualce destroys or the flood 
effaces it. 

Thought seemed dead in her, dead with all other forms of life. 

He was gone, he was hers no more ; this was nil that she knew. 

To her as to him who mourned for Daiihnis in the Sicilian 
rales, it seemed as though the very flowers of earth must lament 
his loss, and the veiy stone of tho rock sigh because it no more 
could echo to his voice. « To her all creation seemed stricken, 
deserted, mute. 

Her happiness was dead, and all living things seemed to her to 
die with it. 

The teiTible days, the yet more terrible nights, dragged on; the 
vacant hours with no pulse of gladness beating in them passed 
away in slow procession. No more did she rise and greet the sun 
with smiling eyes ; no more did the twilight seem a messenger of 
heaven ; no more was eveiy breath a sigh of deep content* 

No more : no more. 

The silence that follows on separation has a likeness so fright** 
ful to tho eternal separation oi death that it brings with it the 
same unspeakable terror, the same sense of endless, unutterable loss 
It is separation, not sleep, that is death's image. 
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Her soul was dark and empty, like the spent lamp and the dry 
cup that he had need of no longer. 

The light of the world burned now for him, and he could drink 
from the springs of the world^s pleasure-^places. He did not went 
these sad and humble things of hers. She rebelled no more than 
the earthen vessel and the bronze lamp rebelled because they lay 
untouched. 


CIIAraER LI. 

On the seventh morning there came across the moors the shadows 
of a man and of a mule. Standing, looking with tearless, aching 
eyes along those sunburnt levels over which he had gone, her 
heart gave a leap of raptui'o and her face grew warm with blood 
as she saw a human tigure through the haze of heat. He had 
come back ! 

Soon that joy, too exquisite to live longer than a breath, was 
broken roughly. It was a stranger who stood beside the laden 
mule, his face and figure wore unknown to her. She dropped back 
into her attitude of crouching hopeless apathy. What was any 
pedlar or other traveller across the plains to her r* ' 

The mule came on and was led beside the trunk of the cork 
tree, and the man who led it called aloud to her, ‘ Is it you 
who live beneath the ground here ? If it be you indeed, I have a 
letu.1 

At that word she leapt to her feet, changed in an instant, as the 
dry wood is changed when the rosy flame catches it. 

* Is he well ? * she cried. ' The letter ! the letter ! Give me, 
quick,’ 

' The Count d’Rste, my master, is well and in Mantua,’ tlie 
man answered. ‘lie sent me here with these j he bade me get a 
mule at a town on the shore ; he bade me see you myself and take 
him all tidings ’ 

‘The letter I the letter!’ she cried, with her hands out- 
stretched. 

He gave it to her. 

‘ Oh, dear God I what a blessed thing it is that I can read ! ’ 
she thought as she seized it ; herself transformed, her cheeks ll^e 
colour of the wild rose that was burning on a hundred hills and 
vales, all her whole face instinct with life and rapture and gratitu^le 
and wonder ; wonder that he had remembered, he who never in 
any moment of her life was absent from her memory. 

^ Wait without,’ she said to him, and hurried down Uie stone 
steps of the tombs. 

She could not bear that a stranger’s eyes should see her 
happiness. 

It was hard for her to read written words, she had seen so few, 
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But love aided her ; she read it trembling in every limb. 

Jt was not long. 

It gave her tender names and words; it begged forgiveness 
that he had been unable to return ; he had been compelled to leave 
at once for Mantua; there he had learned that no good thing 
comes alone, that not only had the law freed him, but that he had 
inherited the vast property and the palace in Home of a distant 
relative on his mother’s side from whom he had never expected 
aught. This heritage took him to Home at once, wJiere hence- 
Ibrth he would spend much time ; soon he would come to her or 
send for her, 

' What can I say to you? I owe you so great a debt; it weighs 
me down,^ he wrote in conclusion. ‘Think me not heartless that 
I fled. Nay, dear, it is only that liberty is so rapturous a joy, it 
makes one mad, when for so long one has been thirsty for it. I 
send you a few things that \vonien care for; mere nothings, indeed, 
hut they will remind you of me. Boon I will come to you or send 
for you. I took your boat wdth me and lost it, but you will need 
it no more, for you must leave that wretched life you lead at once. 
Go where you will and tell my messenger where I shall find you. 
Love me always.’ 

And as he had written those words he had thought : 

‘ Will she be for ever on my life ? I owe her so much, but— 
but— what shall I do with her in the world ? She is but a beauti- 
ful barbarian, and she will never understand, and she will be for 
ever like a chain about my feet. And all I want is to forget — ^to 
forget ! ’ 

She read tlie letter once — twice — thrice. Inside it was a roll 
of bank-notes bearing the cipher of a large sum. 

If he had killed her she would have kissed his hand as it took 
her life ; and it would have hurt her less. 

There was on the slab of nenfro near her paper and a pencil 
which she had bought for him long before that he might make 
drawings for the clay he moulded. 

She could write very ill, in the large, straggling, ill-shaped 
letters which were all she had been taught. 

She wrote thus, with much labour, on a sheet of the paper, — ‘ I 
am well. I want nothing. I am yours always ; there is no need 
to say it. I send you hack all the things you send because I wish 
not for gifts and have no need of money. I shall be always liei'e. 
Think not of me save when you desire.’ 

Then she signed it tua etema devota, and put it up in a packet 
with the bank-notes. . His letter she thrust into her bosom. 

She went up into the light ; the messenger, who was an old 
servant of the house in Mantua, thought, as she saw the change in 
her face, * Was the letter cruel P why did he not come himself? ’ 

He had undone his burden, which was one of the great Italian 
n uplift! cftskcts, velvet-studded and metal-bound. He had spread 
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out upon the grass some of its couteuts. They were tilings of great 
delicacy and value \ strings of pearls, fine raiment, eastern stufisi 
jewels. At them she scarcely glanced. 

' Pat them all up/ ^e said to the messenger, * and take them 
hack to him and give him this letter^ 1 do not want anything ; if 
he ask you, say I am quite well.’ 

The servant went back faithfully to Mantua, and faithfully 
cleliveiTod the great casket, and the poor, ill-written, humble, yet 
pr »ad words. 

Este was deeply angered. 

The words failed to touch his heart because they stung his 
conscience. 

^ Will she ask all my life ? ’ he thought. 

But she asked nothing. And the heroism of her silence, as of 
her sacrifice, awed him, oppressed him, humiliated him. 


CHAPTER LU. 

The autumn came and passed, and soon the green moist winter 
returned to Maremma. 

The rose-winged flamingoes and the snow-white birds of tho 
north flew over the sea : her lover returned not with them. 

But the knowledge of a great consolation was come to her, 
and she bore the anguish of her lonely, empty, cruel hours with 
euJurancc, since when the March hyacinths and asphodels should 
open to the light she would hold a human blossom to her breast. 

She laboured bard in this winter-time, knowing that the 
season would soon come when she could work no more. 

Some instinct led her to make friends with a woman at this 
time, the only woman she had ever been near since Jooonda died ; 
a hard-featured, sunburnt, toil-bent creature prematurely old from 
a hard toil, who every year canio down with her husband and 
children, and flocks of sheep and goats, all the way by the roads 
on foot, from the chestnut w^ods above San Marcello to the green 
pastures of Maremma. There are many do the same; it is a 
laborious life, always beaten about by wind and weather, but tho 
hill-shepherds and herdsmen and their families are used tp it, and 
cling to it as gypies do. In summer they are up in their own 
northeni hills from hazel-time until the chestnuts drop, and that 
return consoles them and sustains them. 

This woman she saw once, washing linen by beatiug it with 
stones in a little stream ; Musa gave her some bread she carried 
and spoke to her; the shepherd and the ewes and rams were 
further off upon the moors. The woman was not curious or 
intnisive; the hard life she had led had blown and scorched and 
cliilled and drenched her with rains till she was scarcely higV'^ 
as an animal than her own mother-shoop, who wanted nothing 
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but to nlbUe and browse and bear their lambs bleat and lie safe 
at nif^t. 

She was stupid as a stone ; but she was not unMnd nor un- 
faithfuL She ke]|^ the secret of the tombs even from her own 
man, and took a dull liking' to this beautiful woodland solitary so 
unlike herself; who gave her food and helped her to beat her rags 
in the water, and who looked to her so grand, so fearless, so 
young, so fair, and yet had the burden of women on her, and 
Was alone. 

‘ Never saw I anything like lier on these pastures or above on 
our own hills,’ she thought often, and bad a dim sunerstitious 
fear of her, and obeyed her 'ndthout hesitation,^ ana deemed 
herself paid abundantly by a basket full of fungi or of arbtus- 
fruit for her children, who were growing up as the lambs and the 
kids do, tumbling with them on the pastures. 

Hers had been but a sorry life ; all winter passed on the lonely 
moist meadows of Maremma, all summer spent in hard work upon 
the corn lands on the mountain sides and tne olive and the chest- 
nut forests up above, where the snow lay on the highest rocks in 
June. It had made her dull, indifferent, always tired ; but being 
on open-air creature she w\as faithful. 

She stayed beside Musa in the beaming days of earliest spring, 
when the daffodils* trumpets of gold were blowing in all the 
grass, and the poet’s narcissus was shining in every shady place, 
and the eyes that loved them could not rejoice in them, but were 
closed on "the blindness and languor of pain. 

The child of Este was born with the daffodils j but he only 
breathed a few short days after his birth, and died, softly ana 
painlessly, as the daffodils did when they had bloomed their little 
iiour. 

The woman of the Apennines was frightened, because for 
many hours she could not take his small dead body from Musa’s 
liold ; when at last his mother could be made to understand that 
dead indeed he was, despair seized on her, long convulsions suc- 
ceeded to her passionate weeping. 

If he had lived — if his little feet had rim over the grasses to 
her, if she^ had heard his ffrst laugh at the ffrst ffower ; if she 
bad seen Este’s eyes smile again in his, and heard the voice of 
in his broken babyish murmurs ; if she had taught him to 
look with tenderness at the little wren in her hole and the brown 
coot on her waterside nest; if she had carried him on her 
shoulder to her morning work upon the moors, and borne him 
homeward with her as the evening bells rang from the far hills 
and shores— if he had lived, she would have loved her lover 
in him* 

For him she would have worked day and night as she had 
doiie for Este ; she would have kept him fresh as the rose, fair to 
kee as the white birds from the north; she would have carried 
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him in her strong young arms, she would have taught him love as 
the nightingale teaches its song to its ofrs])riiig ; she would have 
prayed for him, tended him, cherished him, made him lovely in 
all ways, and then perhaps one day she would have taken courage 
and led him by the hand up to his fatlier’s side, and said through 
him — ‘ Love, who has ever loved as I ? * 

Btit he was dead ; dead as the faded narciasua shrunk away 
benoHth the leaves. 

A 11 that could never he : ne^ cr, never. 

Ife was dead like the child Itj's, for whom his mother mourns 
through all the ages with every summer eve. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

The shepherd's wife went back to the mountains with her flock 
as the days of the spring lengthened into niidyummer, and the 
warm winds came from the south and blew aniongyt the ruddy 
wheat and the browned liay-grassos. 

Musa was once again uUerlv alone ; alone with a grave the 
more j a little grave, small almost as if a bird were huri('.d 
there, that she had made herself with laborious oflort in the rocky 
floor and lined with rosemary as the s<‘cJgo-thrius}i lines its nest. 

This was all that was lelt to her of her love. 

But her lover lived still, though lier eyes could not behold him 
and his heart called no moie to hers; lie lived in that great 
unknown world which liad stolen and absorljed him ; and thfme-* 
fore the courage of her life came back to her alter a time. 

Some day be might remember. 

Some day he might have need of her. 

So she lived on, and the warmtn of the year grew into full 
summer, and the held flowers perished, as her little child had 
done, under the unbearable light of the sun. 

A strange silence seemi^d to her to have fallen on all the 
world, although around her in truth the solitary moors were still 
musical with many a niglitingale, and many a cusliat cried its 
happy call from jnne to pine, and across the far edge of the groat 
plains there went many a band of papers, come down from the 
mountains to lay the tall wheat low, many of tlicin going by 
singing, with lutes strumming in front of them, and dogs about 
their feet, and wild magnolia flowers, from old forsaken gardens 
slung with the wine goxirds and swinging at their waists. 

But they were too far off to bo more than distant daik lines 
against tbe sky, and could their songs have reached her she would 
have been deaf to them, as she was to the nightingales thrilling 
throng the niglit in those last meloditja that would cease as the 
fire-flies would die with the fall of the wheat. 
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Tet in this intense stillness and desolation in which she dwelt 
it never came into her thoughts to seek out Este, never at any 
time. She could not go to him, without seeming to say, ^ Have 
you forgotten — you my debtor in so much ? ’ 

She could not go to him without bringing both a rebuke and a 
reproach before her. If he forgot — he must forget. All she 
could do was to live on and wait; some time he might remember. 

This seemed to her neither heroism nor sacrifice, but simple 
necessity. 

If ho had passed by her in a crowd she would have kissed the 
stones his steps had touched, but she would not have spoken, 
since to speak would have been to say to him, ^ You are thank- 
less/ 

Her love was her religion. 

Fools may say what they will ; there ivS none holier. 

She lived on wilhout joy, hut not wholly without hope. The 
long, slow-foott*d days seemed very long; the cloudy heat, the 
rainless wind, seemed wearisome and sad. She laboured enough, 
just enough, to moot her barest wants ; no more. 

Slie no moi'o watched the stars, the plants, the birds, the 
streams and shallows with the blue butterilies at play upon their 
Burfaer'. 

Her youth .sermod to have died in her with the little child, her 
eyes seemed for ever to be darkened with tears that never fell. 

An each hour went by she thought, * Where is he P wdio be- 
holds him P wlio watches for his steppe 

Wluuj night fell, slie prayed that in his dreams he might once 
droiim of her, and so reinemlx'r once. 

Did he fear lier reproaches that he did not come ? Ah ! how 
little he knew ! 


CHAPTER LIV. 

As she sat at the entrance of the tombs on the day of the vigil of 
St. John, watching — always watching — for the shadow she never 
saw, the step elie never heard, there crept slowly over the pathless 
turf two largo white bullocks yoked together. 

There also “was a group of men, seven in all, who led the oxen ; 
and the ox- waggon bore loads of masons’ implemcuts and cordage, 
and empty sacks and baskets. 

She did not notice them, except dully to wonder what they 
came to do there, and to be thankful that they bad not come a 
year earlier, when he had hidden in the earth under their feet. 

^ Tliey crept on straight over the moor, and towards the hidden 
burial-place. 

The foremost of them, who was a sullen-looking, aged maii| 
advanced tVoiu the rest a little, and approachcfl her. 
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• ^ It is you who live below there ? ’ he cried roughly. 

She was mute* 

The old man was the steward of that absent Neapolitan prince 
who owned the house at Santa Tarsilla which had been occupied 
Ijy Joconda for so many years ; the stewi^d who at her sudden 
death had made pretence of a year’s rent being due, and under that 
pre text sold her chattels. 

Tohim there had gone a maji of San Lionardo, leading with 
him his little son, and the two together had told him how on 
those moors which had been for a thousand years a portion of the 
iief of the Altamonte princes there had been found huche d€Uefat.e 
by a girl, who had stolen the treasure possibly, and made of the 
tombs her home. The little hoy, who was no other than ZelFeriuo, 
deposed gravely to having seen mountains of gold and jewels 
under the earth. In this country vengeance may doze and wait, 
but does not die. 

The imagination and avarice of the steward were inflamed to 
fever heat. There had of late been discoveries of tombs near 
Cjere to the south, in which had been found vases of great worth, 
and quantities of armour, shields, c^o^vns, toys, and ornaments of 
gold, all of which had been sold for largo prices to foreign States 
Tor their museums. The steward readily believed the little lad’s 
tales, which was confirmed by a huttero of his own, who said that 
when he had ridden near the blasted suber^oak one twilight time 
Ilf) had aeon a maiden with a bronze amplm^a on her head going 
do»v'T^ for water at a spring that rose near there. 

Musa knew him at a glance, and he knew her. 

He came to her and spoke roughly. 

' You wicked wench, you stole Joconda’s mule away from me, 
I liave not forgotten that. Ever since then I meant to track you 
when 1 hod time, and at last I come upon you. You ere an evil 
one I ’ 

‘It is you who are evil,’ she said coldly. ‘Joconda had paid 
her rent beforehand, on the first day of AugiLst, and you accused 
lior falsely, and sold her goods out of despite, under pretext of a 
debt. You are a had man. It is a pity that the prince your 
master does not know how bad you aio.^ 

‘ Oh, ho, vermin 1 ’ cried the steward, frantic with rage. ‘ That 
is the tongue you dare to use to me, is it P Spawn of the devil 
you always were, and the pity is that the days are gone by when 
one could have had you burned as the devil's (laughter. Pray you, 
now, do you know whose ground this is ? ’ 

She gave a gesture of negation, of indifierence, of ignorance. 
She had never thought of the ground as anyone’s proMityj it 
belonged to God and his dead. The moor was free to aft, so she 
thought. These great green silent lands seemed too vast, too mute, 
too solemn, to be parcelled out amidst the legal claims of men. 
Who claimed the sea? Who W'ouldj went on it, gleaned from it, 
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was fed by it, lulled by it, devoured by it when it was in haste 
and ra^e. As the sea was free to all, so she had always believed 
was the plain* 

* Well, this land is the prince’s, my master’s,’ said the man with 
great unction and vicious wrath unit^. ^ If we had known that 
you had harboured here, out you would have gone, long, long ago. 
And, indeed, it would go hard with you now did my master 
choose to have the law on you, for who knows what treasures you 
Hi ay not have made away with ; but he is merciful, and so am I, 
and therefore we do not mean to hurt you ; only out you go*’ 

She beard hut dully* Only a few months earlier, and she 
would have fought for ber refuge and her rights to it as a tigress 
may fight for her den; hut now the spring of her life was broken, 
lier courage was not gone, was but deadened ; her whole spirit was 
sunk in hopeless apathy. Yet a great terror fell upon her. With* 
out this home she would be desolate as the house-martin, who sees 
the wall that held his nest crumble into dust. For so long she 
had lived there, for so long each moment of the day had been 
given to some thought that centred in these familiar tombs. They 
bad been hers, so entirely hers, borrowed in all humility and 
gratitude dire<rt from the dead who were with God. Without 
them she would he not only homeless, but exiled from all she* 
knew, from all she loved. No palace, had they given her one, 
%vould have been as dear to her as these hallowed chambers, sharc^d 
with the lizard and the hat. 

* There was gold in these tombs,’ he said to her. 

She answered him coldly : 

* Yes, there was when I saw thorn first,’ 

* And you have stolen it ? ’ 

‘ I never steal ; I leave that to you to do at your lord’s ex- 
pense. The gold was stolen by a galley-slave, one you have heard 
ni', Saturnino Mastarna. It can do liim no harm to say so, for he 
has escaped.’ 

lie believed nothing that she said. lie was certain that the 
gold was either in the tombs or safe hidden underneath the soil. 

* If you will tell me honestly where the treasure is I will not 
give you up to justice,’ he said, thinking so to possess a secret 
which, without her might escape him for ever. 

' I cannot tell you what I do not loiow,’ she answered him* 

* Ask Saturnine Mastarna, if you can find him.’ 

* You are a cursed jade,’ cried the old man, with the raifiua 
seizing him, and called her many worse names still. Musa turned 
her back on him, and stood awaiting his next act. She would not 
show him what she felt, but her heart was beating to sufibcatioa 
with fear lest she should he hunted from her home. 

^ The tombs are my lord’s. They are of value, they are fall of 
treasure, they are my master’s,’ he kept repeating now. ' Go you 
down into them, and get your chattels— that I will let you do. 
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but nothing more — and waste no time about it for we are about 
to clear the entrance and take all the old work there may be there 
back with us. These are the orders we have had. But I see 
very well that you have robbed us of all that there was good in 
it. You look aghast, and you are dumb.* 

She was so ; she was like the poor hare on the moor who 
coiild not understand why she was grudged her form of grass, 
that caused no loss to any living thing, yet was the whole world 
t > her. 

^ I have stolen nothing,* she said once more. * 1 found these 
sepulchres. They are not your lord*s nor mine, but belong to the 
dead. 1 have done no hurt there. It is all I have of home.* 

* She is but an impudent jade living thus, in the bowels of the 
soil, and with a paramour I make.no doubt,* said the angry steward, 
* Men, get you to work fo clear these shrubs away and find the door ; 
w'e can waste no more time. If there he sculptures we are to hew 
them oiF, and that is a long business. Get to work and look for 
this vixen’s earth.* 

In an earlier time she would have plunged, a knife into the 
first hand that had touched Uiose sepulchres, but now she was 
mbte and motionless, I'he greater loss that she had endured 
made this loss almost light to her. Only she knfew not where to 
lay her head if she was driven out, and eveiy stone was dear to 
her — ^ dear as remembered kisses after death.* 

When the first blow of the hatchets fell on the shrubs around, 
the sound roused her; she leaped into their midst with her old 
force and fire. 

* You shall not touch them I * she cried passionately, as she 
wrenched the first nxe away. ‘They are not yours, nor mine, 
nor anyone’s. You shall not touch them. They belong to God.* 

The men laughed. They were, together, stronger than she 
was. They seized her and lied her wrists with a cord, and then 
bound her ankles with one, and cast her aside upon the soft sand 
under the heath as they would have cast a troublesome dug 
or goat. 

They were not cruel, hut* they thought her a strange wild 
creature, and they were desirous to get their work over, and lie in 
the shade, and drink their wine, and sleep the noontide sleep they 
loved. 

Their steward e}ed her with a more evil glance. He hod long 
sucked all the best juices out of his lord’s properties himself; 
he was bitterly chagrined that he had missed such treasure- 
trove as Etruscan tombs unopened yield ; he made no doubt that 
she had stolen all the gold. 

lie had ridden over this moor in spring twelve months before. 
Why, be thought, had not his horse’s hools broken through the 
crumnling sandstone, the thick soft moss, and shown him this 
kingdom of the dead ? He was angi’y at his own negligence, and 
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bated her since slie, he never doubted, had tided all the place and 
now they would find nothinj^; bo he grumbled to his peasants, 
who were still at work with spade and hatchet, being still ignorant 
of where the entrance was. 

She, bound as they hod bound her, lay upon the sward and 
watched them, mute. 

* If you will spare our labour and tell me where the entrance 
is we w’ill set vou free,' they said to her : but she did not unclose 
her lips. 

Tlie calm under torment that the southerner shares with the 
oriental had come upon her. She was dumb as the dead within. 
Only her great eyes looked on, wide open, and full of anguish. 

Soon the labourers lighted on the entrance-place with a shout, 
and she saw her sanctuary was discovered. Slie heard the blows 
of mallet and axe; she heard the grind of chisel and pickaxe. 
They were hewing out a wider space by which to enter, Then 
they lighted on the open portico ol the cdlula janitoris. 

Writhing in her bonds, she called to them in anguish; 'You 
must not enter; you must not, you shall not; my little child 
lies there ! ' 

She cried the same thing over and over again a hundred times, 
Btruggling and twisting madly in her captivity. 

The old man lieai-d, and put but one meaning on her words. 

^ She has killed her child and hidden it here I ’ he thought, 
and searched the place of burial, and perceived that recently the 
rock of the door had been broken up in the first chamber. 

There was a bronze Etruscan lamp burning where the stone 
liad been cut through, and a little handiul of honeysuckle w as in an 
earthen mastos standing by ; the ‘ mother of the woods ’ is the 
flower that braves longest of all the summer heats. 

' Is that her remorse ? ' thought the bit ter* hearted old man, as he 
bade his men tear up the pieces of broken rock, where soon they found 
the small body of the little child, wrapped, heedfully, in linen ami 
lying in the buds cf rosemary. There was a gold Madonnina buried 
with it. There were no marks of violence upon it, and some 
property of the air or rock, not uncommon in this soil, had pre- 
served the little corpse from all corruption and made it look like a 
pale waxen image. 

Even the hard hearts and dull souls of the men were moved 
to some emotion as they looked on it, lying dead upon its bed of 
withered rosemary, 

‘She never harmed it,’ they murmured to one another; but 
their director grew angry and bid them be silent. 

‘ You are idiots,' he said to them. ‘ She killed it, and hid it 
here. If she had not killed it, would she have denied it honest 
( -hristian burial P ' ’ ^ 

Angry and disappointed, and inflamed with baffled cupidity, 
ba roamed from chamber to chamber, making no count of iba 
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paintings of the walls, and of the slender grace of the hroBze 
lampe, being too i^orant to know Iheix* value in their arts, and 
being peedy for the yellow glitter of the metal that he loved, 

the traces of her occupation of the place in&riated him 
more and more, for he saw in each assurance that she had dwelt 
there long enough to rifie. and to rob. lie called out to his men 
to clear the rubbish away, and was the first to fling with his own 
h^tnd on the ground the black and red earthen vessels that ho 
dys};ised as valueless. 

Lying where they had placed her under the sharp foliage of 
the mamcca slie saw tlie violation of tho sepulchres that were 
sacred to her alike for the living and the dead. 

All the black earthenware of the tombs they furiously broke 
upon the ground until, of it all, there only remained a pile of 
shattered potsbeids ; the metal lamps they threw upon the cart, 
these would serve to help light their kitchens ; all her own simple 
things tliey ‘threw down in a heap, and the old man snapped 
across his knee the keys of the old tortoiseshell lute. 

It seemed to her as if every somid fell on liar breast, on her brain. 

The men were angry because, entering, they found no metal- 
work of value, no platters or vases, or cups, or chains, or bracfdets 
of the virgin gold of Etruria, such as were yielded in such rich 
liarveat by the famous necropoles of Palestrina, of Cervetri, of the 
Montarozzi. 

They Were bitterly imtated, the steward most so of all ; he 
having been sure to make a fine gleaning there, a tithe of which 
he would have jjiven to his master who knew nothing of this day’s 
work, though bis name was used so glibly. 

It was yet very early. 

The old man sat in the shade of the tomb and drank the clear 
red wine that she had bought for Este, and cast his cunning eyes 
about in search for some gold or eilver or amber that might be 
bidden in the sand, or lost in the dark where the bats clung. lie 
saw none ; all the gold- work that had ever been there had been 
taken by Satumino, and findhig none, despite all his pains «nd 
diligence, he grew more and liiore angry, more and more suspicious ; 
he had had visions of such wealth within these graves as that 
which was found by the Prince of Oanino— -wealth of which lie 
could give his owner a discreet portion, whilst with the rest he 
would swell that ever-growing noard which was the sweetest 
eight his twinkling eyes ever dwelt on ; be was wont to feast on it 
by oil light, when his doors were bolted and barred with locks 
three hundred years old, in his old g^y house set down amidst the 
marshes and the salt lagoons. 

Having at length ej^ied in the darkness ^h^Jihula and the few 
ornaments which Satumino had overlooked, and which she had 
once refused to sell even for Este's sake, the sight of these only in- 
flamed his cupidity the more, and made him the surer that there 
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Lad Leen some Tast treasure seized and sold by her ; and tliis con- 
viction so tormented and enraged him that u ith bis own liands lie 
would have strangled her had it not been that he was timid where 
the law sti^ped in and knew he should be punished for doing such 
tough justice on her. 

His gaze roving tlius, sullen and eager to discover, fell at last 
on the coffin of Joconda, where it rested in the twilight behind 
the stone bier of that Etruscan knight who once had been sole 
lord there. 

His shrewd sense saw at once that this was a thing of yester- 
day, that no Etruscan dead were slumbering in that long, rough, 
shapeless box of unplaued pine-wood, with the black cross rudely 
painted on it. Ilia cunning little soul, steeped all its days in chican- 
eries, and usuries, and efforts to outwit bis lord and to grind down 
his people, fell all at once on the darkest and the foulest meaning 
that this strange sight could bear. 

Some murder liad been done here, hidden away with the dust 
and aaliea of two thousand years : done by this girl no doubt. 

So he believed, and his small soul leapt up in gladness. 

It would bo hard to punish her for the missing gold-work, for 
there was no proof there ever had been such in these ^aves, though 
morally he was sure of it ; but for these dead bodies hidden away, 
justice could be easily summoned. He shook a little, for he was a 
timid man, and to be thus in company with the dead was ghastly lb 
him, and he called aloud to his men to leave off hewing at the stone 
lion and come and look here. 

Between them they got the coffin open, and, shuddering and 
muttering paternosters, they uncovered the poor, withered, lifeless 
frame of her that was untouched by corruption as yet, being so 
shrivelled and fleshless with old age, and further preserved by the 
dry aromatic air of the painted chamber, 

^ It is a woman. It is Joconda Romaneili ! * ho said gasping, 
and his men shrank together awed and frightened, and shut tlio 
coffin down and stood staring, 

A thrust of the knife in a brawl, a shot on a lonosome hill, and 
fierce vengeance deftly worked out — these they were well used to 
in Maremma, and they saw no great harm in them. But this body, 
tom from Christian burial and sanctified ground, and shoved Away 
with these Etruscan mummies, seemed to them a ghastly horror ; 
for had not the girl taken all the gold ? 

Meanwhile, outside in the sunshine, Musa lay with bound 
limbs, stlained ears, and aching eyes; powerless to move, not 
knowinff what they did, judging only of their violence by the broken 
lute and the heap of Etruscan ware that were thrown out beside her 
on the sand* 

* It is God’s mercy he is gone/ she thought ; that was her chief 
remembrance. 

all her life ached in her as if it were snapped asunder like 
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lute ; she was like the bitd who sees rough hands tear down 
aud scatter on the winds the nest that it cost him such anxiOua 
care to build, and that he guarded so jealously whilst he sang his 
love-son^ underneath the leaves, Lilte the bird she had o(lhnde»l 
none, making her home as silently and meekly as he did where the 
wild bay grew and the woodspurgo crept with the mos?. She liad 
a^ed nothing of the world more than the bird does; yet they could 
laot let her be, 

She heard the blows of the mallet on the marble cease, and all 
was still. She wondered dully what they were doing now ; dully, 
for pain had numlxsd her, and the worst that could have come to 
her seemed already done. 

The men, within, held council. 

Some were jocose and jested broadly: she was a handsome 
creature, they said : the old steward was blind to such charms, 
the chills of age and avarice made him insensible to such a pica 
he was angry that the gold was gone, ho only longed to punish 
her, to see her hurt. 

She had sold all the jewellery, of that ho felt sure, or had 
buried it somewlicro on the moors, to get it when she chose. 

And this dead woman's body — if it Avcrc not the cover of some 
crime, why should such a coq\‘‘e ho bid hero tlnis , 

No ; he was resolute ; to justice slie should go, away to Orbe- 
tello. They would take the dead body in its deal box with them, 
and the corpse of the little child wrapped in its linen, and let the 
judges see. He persuade^d himself and thorn that he was acting 
from pure rectitude and horror of crime ; in truth he would nevoi 
have cared though a hundred corpses liad rotted there if ho had 
found the gold vases, the gold platters, the gt)ld chains. Aloud he 
said that those who would dosc(‘ralo a sepulclire would do any 
other sin ; such wero best dealt with and put aside by law. lie 
washed his hands of it. 

So he went out into the sunny air, and bade his men lift her, 
bound as she was, upon the ox-cart. 

But, although bound, she revolted so llercely at their touch that 
they were frightened and hung hack. 

‘ What have I done ? ’ she cried to them. 

^ Waste no words on her,’ said the steward. * She shall answer 
before the judges.’ 

*1 have done no harm,’ she said, as she wrenched her ankles 
free by violent effort and stood before them, her hands still tied 
behind her back. ' I knew not that those tomhs had any owner. 
They belong to the dead. I did the dead no harm. They were 
not afraid of me, nor I of them. Why do you touch me P Why 
do you bind me P I have done no evil. It is you wdio insult the 
grave. It is you who break their laws and roh ’ 

‘ WTiere is the gold that was there ? ’ shrieked the old steward, 
#tung into accusation. ^ Where is the gold, yon wanton ? And 
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wliere is your lover that you screened there? Who was the father 
of your child P * 

She was silent. 

They took her silence for guilt ; she seemed to them to be over^ 
whelmed with her own crime thus brought before her. Her great 
luminous eyes stared at them with a terrible, unutterable sadness 
that they were frightened at, and took for guilt. 

' To justice with her,* said the old man cruelly. ‘ Heave her in 
the cart, men ; she has the maVocchioI 

She was heaved into the cart by the ropes that tied her limbs ; 
her feet hung over the rail, her head and body were on the hard 
wood ; she was used as they used a young heifer. 

They thought her something unnatural and unearthly; they 
droaded the evil eye; they had no mercy, and their director liovered 
round her, tightening a rope with unction, or knotting her hair 
upon a nail, in vengeance for that gold lie had not found. It hurt 
her more when they touched her bare feet, or their rough move- 
ments unloosed the linen off her breast. 

All her beauty was l^ste’s, for these to look on it was treachery 
to him. 

To her own fate she was almost callous. He had gone, and 
siio was driven from the place where he had been, and where every 
stone, every leaf, every grain of sand, seemed to speak to her 
of him ; it was hiditlerent to her what else befell her. If they 
broke her on the wheel as they did the saints of old, she would not 
siifler more than she had done when she had heard his footsteps go 
away so willingly, so ligbtl}", over the scorclted tuVf. 

The oxen moved on ; the ponderous wheels turned, the spring- 
less waggon rolled upon its road. 

The old man and one other came with her ; the rest of the men 
stayed to guard the tomb and hew out the sculptures in the rock. 

"The way they went was not towards Santa Tarsilla, but south- 
ward to t he marshes which, where the moors sloped to the south, 
replaced it and made all the earth like a sponge, now white with 
cotton-grass and billowy water-ieeds. 

Turning her burning ejx's from side to side, she saw the places 
she had roamed over, hunting for cactus-fruit, and the wild prickly 
pear, and the blue bilberries of the thickets. She saw the little 
pools where she had splashed and bathed ; the fringes of cane where 
reluctant she had searched for the eggs of the fluttering water-ben ; 
she saw the broad blue sky above lier head, a green ibis on its 
voyage was tbe only speck upon it; it flew high above her, straight 
above her, and winged its wise way eastwai-d, to the lands of sun- 
rise. She envied it. 

She Jay face upward on the bottom of the waggon, her hands 
tied so that she could not brush av. ay a gnat or fly. The sun beat 
on her, the insects tormented her, mosquitoes fastened on her feet 
as they hung over the rail. 
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The men took no notice of her; they jolted on as they would 
have gone with a bound calf or a shot doe behind them. 

As long as she could, she looked for the pine-^trees that grew 
by the sea, for the great branches of the cork tree that fspread 
themselves above the place of the tombs. When she could b^old 
these no longer, tears of blood came into her eyes ) the sky and the 
moor and the air grew crimson to her. 

a oacen crept on, pulling against their rings of iron, waning 
their heavy yokes ; tired and sore, they Scked their lips witli 
po nehed tongues, they sobbed now and then like bt^ten children 
when tiie goad struck tliem. 

The waggon rolled on, over the burned moorland, to the 
marshes where the earth was still wet, and the stagnant waters were 
green as the broad leaves of their lilies. Here all was treeless, level, 
vaporous; the black bulfalo wading content in the ooze, the butor 
sitting motionless in the swamp hero and there came gladiolus 
flowers, rising like red plumes ; everywhere there was a sea of 
reed-giass and rushes murmurous with clouds of insects; a 
watery desert where disease walked abroad alike by noonday and 
by night. 

A narrow road, often raised on piles, cwssed the morass, and 
oftentimes a false step of the oxen to right or left would have 
plunged the waggon into the bog on either side that was hidden 
under the rank vegetation of grass and ruslies. This single road 
traversed the marshes, and united them with the great fields of 
grain that lay beyond ; squaj’o leagues of corn stretching far ns the 
iye.s could reach from s<*a to iiumnlains, and now brown and 
Ijonding to the sickle. 

Before they entered on these great corn lands where harvest 
was ending mirthfully, despite the pestilence that rode on every 
sunbeam, the men stayed tlieir tinni and beaten oxen, who, foot- 
sore and with the wator falling from their eyes, would, pressed 
longer, have dropped down to rise i’o more. 

Thcjj, and then only, they bethought them to look at their 
burden ; as they would have looked at the heifer to see that she 
did not die before the butcher’s mallet should strike her. 

They found her unconscious, and breathing heavily ; the sun 
had struck her and made her, for the hour, insensible to all her 
pain. 

‘ She is a jade, but w6 must not kill her, or they will call us 
to account,’ ssid the old steward to his man. 

So they halted there for her sake as well as for that of the 
oxen, and laid her down upon the ground, and tried what rough 
surgery they knew to call hack the senses that the sun had slain. 

The illness in a few hours passed of!‘ her, and she regained tlie 
consciousness of her unotterabio misery. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Th 9 old man^ not to be diverted from his vengeance and his 
purpose^ rested with her that night at his own farmhouse on the 
edge of the great corn lands, and in the morning began his journey 
afresh with other oxen, and took her to the sad sea town of 
Orbetello, where the people die of the heat like flies of poisoned 
meat, and the salt crystals on the shore are all its wealth. 

The seizure of her was not legal, and he had no legal power to 
make it ; but such trifles as legality could easily be ignored by 
the steward of a grand prince who was absent, and had half the 
Orbetellano in bis keeping. When he left the inland tracks and 
entered on the long hne of darksome pine*wood that by land 
connects Telamone and Orbetello, he for form s sake made the 
matter known to a brigadier of carabineers who was his friend, 
and to have all matters right in form, his friend sent two mounted 
guards, with their carbines slung beside them and their cutlasses 
at their side, to go beside the ox-cart into the town, and give the 
captive up to the prison authorities. 

Thence they went on again under the pines by the side of the 
blue glancing sea, and she lay, almost senseless, on the straw at 
the bottom of the waggon. 

They met old Andrei no on the coast. He held up his hands 
and cried aloud : 

' Dear Lord I Did I not always know that she would meet 
hnr end like that ! The saints lie praised she did not get my 
sweet Nandiiio ! ’ 

At Orbetello they threw her into prison after hearing how she 
had hidden a dead liody in tlie closed Etruscan tomb. 

She did not understand of what they accused her. She thought 
vaguely that they missed the gold things . stolen by Satumino, and 
that tliey attributed the theft to her. But it was not clear to 
lier ; neither could she. comprehend why they should blame her 
for having buried her little child and brought the body of Joconda 
there. She had done no harm; she could not see why they 
should seek to punish her. But the spirit with which a few 
months earlier she would have laughed them to scorn and cut her 
way free of them, if needs he with her knife, was gone out of. her. 
Her lover was lost to her, and her child was dead : little else 
mattered. 

She was kept in that prison a month, awaiting suchi time as 
they should see fit to remove and to try her for this crime. The , 
air grew very hot ; the town was like a sick ward in a hospital, 
the miasma crept up at sunset every night from the swamps around, 
and found cut the people sitting on the sea-walls, or in the streets 
at dominbes, or lying panting and naked on their beds. 

She was shut in her little cell ; she who had all the day long 
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roamed moor and shore, and plunged in the waves, and led the 
lilo of a woodland beast or of a edver-plumaged guillemot. 

The cell had a square window, with four transverse iron bars ; 
it was very narrow, but through it she could see the sea, the onlv 
familiar friend she had. She thought in after days that it wm 
th^ sight of the sea which alone ice^jt her alive in those terrible 
weelts. She could see a hand Vbrcadlli of its blue jewel-like sur- 
ff-ce leaping, and seeming to laugh, and every now and then a 
felucca sail would sweep across the narrow field of her vision, or 
the wing of a gull would flit by, and these familiar things k(;pt 
sense in her, and saved her from insanity. 

Presently they put with her a prostitute ; a woman abandoned 
and loathsome, who was there on a charge of having murdered a 
youth in a brawl. She was a creature of foul and fllthy tongue., 
and she tried her uttermost to hurt what she saw was a pure soul ; 
but Musa shut her ears and her lips, and looked at the sea ; and 
the obscenity passed by her without harming her. She was beyond 
that woman’s reach. 

This great love which absorbed her was like an ivory wall 
built up between the world and her. 

All the while, day and night, she was thinking — if he should 
go back ? if he should go back and find the tonrb empty, and her 
place vacant P Would he think her failhlcKs P would be think 
she had tired so soon F 

This doubt was such agony to her that at times it conquered 
hoi' reason, and she would shake the bars that divided her from 
sea and sky, and cry aloud to the gulls and 8]ii])s to take her mes- 
sage to him, to tell him where she was mewed up against her will, 
torn away from her moors and her beach, and her innocent li berries 
of wind and sunshine. 

The next day but one they led luir ont to be o.\ amined. She 
regained her sell-control, and was quite calm, though vor}^ pale. 

* I have done notliing wrong,’ she said to her guards j ‘ where- 
fore should I ho afraid ? ’ 

lliey set her before her judge, the Pretore of the court there, 
a lawyer in black gown and cap. He was startled by her loolc, 
by her solemn luminous eyes, the repose of her attitude, the con- 
tempt upon her beautiful mouth. 

‘ She is no criminal,’ ho thought, and called for the deposition 
of the testimony against lier. 

Then the steward, who gave his name and that of his lord, 
gave his declaration of all that he had seen and done ; of the dead 
ladies he had found there, and of the uses to which she had put 
the Etruscan tomb. He could not accuse her of theft as well, 
but he said that a shepherd boy, whom he could produce, ha(l 
known her and seen gold there in an earlier time, whereas he had 
only found a gold fibula and a gold grasshopper or two. 

When he bad sworn all that, his men were called, and des cribed 
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in oath their entrance and examination of the tombs, and their 
discovery of the body of the little child and of the woman’s cofiin, 
’i he steward then added his own witness that the body of the 
woman was beyond doubt that of one Joconda Komanelli, who 
had been a tenant of his master’s at Santa Tarsilla, and had died 
three years before. 

This was the case against her. The young judge, who had 
felt prepossessed in her favour, looked grave and stem : on the 
use of the tomb as a dwelling-place he would have been inclined 
to look leniently ; but for the concealment of the dead bodies he 
could see no plea: nothing could extenuate such an act, so hostile 
to every prejudice of a Christian land, even if nO darker blood- 
guiltiness wei’e involved in it. 

Tlie iic(Misarion ended, he addressed her, and asked her for her 

n explanation of her acts. 

It was at all times difficult to her to find many words to explain 
her thouohts, and in this strange place, before these cruel im- 
I'ainiliar faces, without a friend beside her, her heart was sick, her 
brain was dizzy, her eyes swam. Nevertheless she strove to be 
calm and lo answer them. She could not bear that the listening 
crowd should think her afraid or guilty. 

' 1 buiied my little child with me,’ she said simply, while the 
hot tears swelled up in her eyes and throat, ‘ because 1 wished tr) 
liavo him near me always, flow can you think I hurt him P I 
would have given my lii’e for his, of course. As for Joconda, they 
thrust her aAvay in a" hole in the sand, and I went for her because 
it seemed lliankless to leave her all alone in the rain and the wind ; 
she had be('n most good to rru', and I loved her. I did not think 
T did any harm ; I do not think that I did do any. I have nothing 
tdao to say. 1 found the tombs ; I did not know I might not use 
them ; I have maintained myself honestly in them, I owe no one 
anytliing.’ 

Then she ceased to speak', and stood without indifference, but 
without anxiety, with a tranquil and haughty simplicity and repose. 

The judge was perplexed. 

* How long did the child live ? ’ he asked. 

' Only* seven days.’ 

* Of what did he die ? ’ 

^ I cannot tell ; lie faded as the flowers do when the sun is too 
hot.’ 

*• Why did you not give him Christian burial? ’ 

Her old scorn fkahed in fire from her eyes. 

* Christian burial ? — ^to pay a stranger to dig a hole, and 
mumble something, and then to gu away and forget ? ’ 

^ It is the law of the land.’ 

‘The law is cruel, and foolish, and blind,’ eke said coldly, 
thinking of how in Mantua the law had condemned an innocent 
man, and honoured and praised the murrferer. 
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* The law is sacred and omnipotent^ as you will find/ said tlie 
judge in rising anger. ^ Who was your lover P ' 

Over the pallor of her face the colour mounted fast, then faded. 

' That I wl never tell yon.’ 

* The law shall compel you to speak.* * 

^ T%at the law cannot do/ she said with a calm disdain. Had 
:iot liffina bitten through her tongue rather than speak of him she 
lo v^e^ P So also could she. Este had told her the old Greek story. 

The judge was angered, irritated, and bewildered. He knew 
not what to do. He could not think her guilty, yet he could not, 
in face of the offended majesty of the law he represented, declare 
her guiltless, and refuse the steward of Prince Altamonte his right 
to demand a trial. 

He closed the examination hurriedly, and remanded her to 
prison, there to await her fate. There was no one to tell her that 
perhaps she might successfully ask to be left free until the time of 
trial, and, inde^, such a request would probably have been refused 
in view of the guilt of whicn she was accused. 

But that night the judge said to his suhpretore, * Never did I 
see innocence if I do not see it thither j and she would go to Iho 
scaffold, if we sent her there, mute.’ 

In the populace, on the contrary, there was furious wrath 
against 'her, and readiness to condemn her to the worst chastise- 
ment had they had her fate in their hands. She was only the 
Idusoncella, and she had offended all their dearest superstitions. 
What was she to deride the consecrated ditch in which they 
all hoped to lie, when it came to their turn, made snug till the 
Bay of Doom, and made safe for that by their priests’ mumbled 
lites? 

They said amongst themselves that they would warrant she had 
the mar occhio, and that this lover whom she would not name had 
been the foul fiend himself. Had they had their way they would 
have ^ven her short shrive. 

* IMfeanwhile the guards, took her back to her prison-cell. 

Then she understood what Este had felt ; why she had been 
powerless to console or to content him so long as the sense of captivity 
was upon him, so long as he could no more go whither he listed. 

Now it was at this time the end of midsummer, and the law 
courts throughout Maremma would he closed until autumn by 
reason of the unhealthiness of the hot season, so that there she 
woidd remain until they opened again, and might die of the 
malaria of the town for aught that anyone knew or cared. An 
accused is always two-thirds of a criminal in the eyes of the law, 
whidi always looks throi^h magnifying glasses. 

The steward went his way, the judge and the lawyers went 
tfa^rs. No one eared whether i^e lived or died, and the hot winds 
came and blew the eta^no into pestilential vapours, and the white 
piles of ttie salt glared in the sun, and the heavy livid heat settled 
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down on all the shore, and dweaao walked abroad with every fall 
of evening dew. 

They shut her in her cell, and the sole solace she had was that 
she was left alone in it. But it went hard with her to keep her 
reason ; not to let go hef hold on life and sense, Bho to whom it 
had been torture only to see tlie birds iinpiisoned in the nets, to 
whom the open air had been as breath from the v.ery lips of a 
merciful God, to whom the lowliest w eed had had beauty and the 
lowliest beast been a comrade, who had never missed the setting of 
the sun and the rising of it, who had watched the passage of the 
round moon through the illumined clouds with the deep delight 
that poets know, to whom the forest or the moorlafid day had been 
one hymn of praise to nature, and who, amidst her deep^t sorrow, 
had found that consolation in the solitudes of the wolds which 
nature keeps for those who love it perfectly, to her, a piison cell 
was every hour such misery as those Icnow who, buried in haste, 
awake from their swoon to find the oak of the coffin, the stone of 
the vault, for ever betw^een them and the living world. 

The only thing that saved her from madness w^as that wnall 
square space in the wall through whose bars she could see a hand's- 
breadth of the sky and water, and smell the salt glad scent of the 
sea. 

The only thing that made her cling stubbornly to life was the 
faint hope, shut in silence in her owm breast, that Este might hear, 
and come. 


OHAFTER LVI. 

One day they told her a friend asked to seo her. All the dying 
courage sprang up in her, and the passion of longing mad© her 
face rosy as the day-dawn,* It was he ! 

She leaped on her feet and ran to the gmted door, and put out 
both her hands, and cried, with laughter and with tears, in strangrf^ 
abandonment and delirium for her grave nature : 

* Oh, my love I oh, my love ! you have remembered—’ 

The words died on her lips, the blood seemed to ebb away from 
her heart and brain, sbe turned sick and cold. 

It was not Este ; it was the Sicilian manner. 

He stood on the threshold of her cell, and the tears were 
courring down his cheeks ; he was very pale, and he was silent ; 
words came to his throat, bat seemed to choke him and were 
mute. 

She shrank back in unspeakable revulsion of feelings the blood 
seemed to turn to ice in her veins under the disappointment. 

She sat down and turned her face from him. 

The action smote bim to the quick and unloosed his tongae. 
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‘ Let me help you ! Ijet me help you I ^ he said piteously ; and 
could think of nothing more or better to say. 

She shook her head in sign oT refusal. 

Help her I how could he help her ? How could Heaven itself 
help her, since her lover had forgotten, and her child was dead ? 

‘ If I had only known I If I had only known ! ^ he said 
stupidly. ‘ Oh, the boast — the fool 

She turned her face towards him, and looked up from under 
her lowering brows. 

* Go away,^ she said sternly, and in a low steady voice. * I do 
not want you. I did not send for you. I told you 1 never should 
for twenty years. Go, go I ’ 

Almost weeping as women do, he came nearer to her. 

* I cannot go I * he said passionately. * Oh, I know you do not 

care. I know I cannot comfort you, but something I may do. I 
am better than no one, though 1 am only a rude foolish seaman. 
Do not think I will talk of myself, of anything I feel; I only 
want to speak of you, I only want to defend you against these 
devils ^ 

‘ If they would let me go back * 

The one great longing that was in her heart escaped her despite 
herself. If only they would let her go back ! She wanted nothing 
more from the mercy of men. 

<Thcy must let you go back!’ he said vehemently. ^They 
must ; they shall ! What harm have you done, poor innocent ? ’ 

* 1 have done none,’ she said wearily. * But they do not believe 
that. As if I would have hurt bis cliild ! ’ 

The infinite tenderness that was in her voice stung cruelly the 
man who heard her. But he controlled his own pain ; he only said 
gently 

‘ You could hurt nothing. You loved all the little birds and 
the poor hunted beasts — oh, my dear ! ph, my dear ! * 

His strength failed him, and a low sob quivered in his strong 
throat. 

The horror of it, and the pity of it, conquered his fiery temper 
and broke down his bold spirit into utter weakness. 

She was silent. 

His sorrow did not touch her any more than his passion had 
ever done. She bad no place in her thoughts left for him. 

* And where is he ? ’ muttered the sailor. ‘ Where is he, the 

white-livered coward, the false faithless wretch you loved? 
Where is he P May the curse ’ 

She sprang to her feet, and looked at him with the fire of other 
days in her eyes. 

* Do not dare to speak of him. What is it to you ? You are 
a stranger to me. Get you gone ; get you gone.’ 

' But he has been false to you 1 ’ 

‘ What is that to you ? You are not my brother. You are a 
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itrange seaman of whom I know nothing, of whom 1 wish never 
to know aught. Go your way, and leave me to mine — ^whatever 
it he.' 

Then, exhausted by the momentary violence, she sat down once 
more in the same attitude, leaning her head wearily against the 
wall of the cell. He could not see her face. 

only wish to serve you, if I can,' he said humbly, and 
trembling as no danger of the deep seas had ever made him 
tremble. 

^ You cannot,’ she said, with her face still hidden from him. 
^ But go, go. It hurts me to speak and being spoken to ; I am 
best alone.’ 

He lingered, tom in two by his grief and his love for her. It 
had been wild love, bom of a glance, of a word, of glimpse of 
dark eyes on a summer morning that shed its light on a beautiful 
face that had been fixed on his heart for evermore ; hut it was 
faithful love, ready to do and to dare all things. 

He only hesitated here because he knew not what to do. 

‘ I will go since you wish it,’ he said at last. ' But I shall l>e 
always in Orhetello, and I will do w^hat I can. I think they must 
soon set you free. You have harmed no one. You have offended 
the law, perhaps, l)ut so innocently, and no law of God or nature, 
but only the trumpery vexatious rule of man. I am sure soqa they 
must set you free ; hut if they do not, bars have been sawn through 
ere now, and stouter ones than these, and there is the sea at hand 
— and — and I want you to believe, if I should help you to escape, 
if there should be no other means, never, never will I presume ou 
any service I may have done to you. Once free you sliall never 
see me again. 1 am not a cur, I would never plead to you by what 
1 might have done ’ 

Ills eyes were glistening, his voice was feeble with baste and 
emotion, and eagerness to assure her that no self-seeking thoughts 
or selfish hopes were stirring him ; the strength of love that was 
in his soul lined him out of common egotistic passion; he in truth 
forgot himself in her. 

She did not answer; she scarcely heard him; after be had 
spoken she thought over his words hut dully, and with little faith 
in them. To escape ; yes ; that would be blessed indeed ; but she 
did not wish to owe him anything. She thought Este would sooner 
choose that she should sutler here than become free by the add of 
any hand not his. 

The love of the Sicilian, even in its simplicity, honesty, and 
generosity, had always struck a chord of anger in her. She had 
always wondered if she had been too familiar with a stranger that 
morning on the sands that he had thus been led to fasten his fiincy 
on her. 

He waited a little while in hope that she might answer him, 
tliat the hint of escape might at the least rouse some flutter of the 
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old bold spirit in her. But he waited in vain. She was ready, 
indeed, to escape by any means of her own, in any way, at any 
hour of the night or day, but she did not accept his help. It seemed 
to her, withoi^ her reasoning out her instinct, that to tahe any 
benefit from any man was in a measure to be false to her lover. 

He waited with heating heart and longiiig ear j but she said 
noth^g* 

^ It is best to see what one can do, without, with all these 
brute®, ^ he thought, and turned to go. 

* will know I am always ready,’ he said softly ; and then 
the gaoler repeated his summons, and tho door unclosed and he 
passed through it and was gone, 
did not even look up once. 

Baniello Villamagna went out of the gloomy place into the in- 
tense light of the noonday that was shining on the salt lagoon till 
it glistened like a mirror of steel. 

His shrewd sense told him that his first care should bo to find 
a good advocate ; his next, as he had little faith in those land sliarlis 
who Uve by the adversity of other men, was to study all ways aiid 
means by which, in case of any condemnation of her, her rescue 
might be compassed. 

These two things he did, and put all his soul and Lis might 
into them, and praised Heaven that he had made enough gains 
out of h4 latest voyage to he able to throw money about in her 
cause without much prudence. 

All the hot listless day in the dull sea-town he spent his whole 
time in pondering over that which ho might do, and to the advo- 
cate he had Lima he said again and again ; ^ Lot her think tho 
judge has appointed you ; if she knew 1 had spoken to you, she 
would he angered ; she is very proud, pray let her never know.’ 

And when the man of law pressed for his reasons in having this 
great anxiety for her, he answered once for all : * I have seen lier 
but thrice— out of doors, by the edge of the sea— and she thinks 
nothing of me, and never will think anything ; hut she is as inno- 
cent as the rock-doves yonder, and I love her well, though never, I 
tell you — oh never! — shall I he more to her than yon weeds that 
grow in the etagno* 

There was that accent of passionate truth in him which carries 
conviction to its hearers whenever it can obtain a hearing. 

He was well known along all the sea-board of MaTemma ; even 
her accusers began to think better of her since the dauntless sailor 
of Palermo loved her. 

As the people of the OrbeteUano sat about by the sea-wall, nzid 
spread out their nets to dry in the sun, they began to say, after all, 
her story might he true — ^why not? And Qie tide of opinion 
turned in her favour. 

AH through the hottest weather he stayed there, and was 
thankful that lie had leisure and time to serve her. 
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Once^ in eacli two weeks, they let him see her in the presence 
nf the guards or gaoler ; and fie persuaded her to speak a little, 
very little, eno^h to give him some clue hy which to do some- 
thing for her. Tne name of Este, of course, she never spoke. They 
might have kept her there all the years of her life, but she would 
never have disclosed it. 

He only saw her thus in cruel fleeting moments which wrung 
his inmost soul, but he stayed on, glad to be able to feel himself 
her only friend, glad to be able to watch for hours together the 
little grated window of her coll. 

He and the advocate he employed, and on whom he spent all 
the gains of his latest voyages, hunted the Apennhfes for the shep- 
herd^s wife of whom Musa spoke once, when the lawyer retained 
by Baniello ViHamagna asked her if there was no one who could 
testify that her little child had died of a newborn child's mere 
feebleness. Musa knew only that the woman was called PomfiHa, 
and that her husband’s name was Nerone, and on that slender help 
they had to rely, and did at length trace the shepherd and his 
family from Maremma up to those chestnut woods on the sides of 
the Pistoiese hills where their summer home was made. 

They also called on the priest of Santa Tarsilla, who, although 
when he heard of the coffin of Joconda having been taken away 
without his sexton even missing it was deeply incensed and terri- 
fied, yet was too tendei*-hearted a man to refuse his testimony that 
the girl reared by Joconda Romanelli, in his parish, had been 
always of innocent life and noble, if of strange and wayward 
temper. 

Who she was by birth he could not tell. That secret hid died 
with his predecessor. 

DanieUo knew, but he shut it in his own heart as she shut her 
lover’s name. 

The hot months went by, and she lived through them in her 
misery as the caged lark lives heating his breast against his bars. 
The greatest terror to her was that of which she never spoke : 
lest Este should return to the tombs in her absence, and, angered 
at what would seem her faithlessness, go without knowing the 
truth. 

On the other hand, there was always the faint hope in her that 
he migh|^hear, and come to Orbetello. 

The months passed, aud the law court opened earlier than the 
custom of itwas, oecause there was a great case of fraud, in which 
public names were involved, for which it was desirable to clear the 
way by getting through all trials of lesser interest. 

By persuajnon and some free use of his good money^ Banielto’s 
advocate procured the early hearing of her case whilst it was stHl 
warm, raaiont October weather. 

The woman Pomfilia came down from the mountains, end when 
Musa was allowed to see her once, the sight of a familiar flace did 
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her some little good. It did not occur to lier to apk bow, or by 
whom, the shepherd's wife had been suiuinoned; her thoughts 
were too absorbed, her mind was too much distraught. 

Yet she had no fear of any sentence they might pass on her. 

* I did no ham ’ was all that ever she said. 

Her old pride^ her old courage, her old antagonism to the 
tyranny of law, gave her strength to hold it at arm's length 
still. 

Her father’s spirit awoke in lior. 

They might capture, t hey should not subdue her, they should 
not humiliate her. 

Tliore were other days in the «tifling, thronged audienco- 
cliamher ; other long discourses, now from this spcMiker, now from 
that; other terrible weary hours filled with the buzz of tongiu^a, 
the stench of the crowd, the wordy vapourings of petty pompous 
})eople. She was brought in and set in their midst, and she under- 
stood nothing of it ; no more than the trapped hawk understands 
why he is caught in the cruel wives. 

It all went past her ear lilve a confused noise without sense or 
meaning. 

She vaguely cora])rehonded that some one wliom she did net 
know was pleading in her favour, and trying to ‘set hi^r free. 

But she was always thinking, ^ in Mantua they condemned 
him, all innocent as he was; meu ]>!eaded in Ids favour too, ho 
said, hut they condemned him ; p(^ will they me.’ 

She had no hope that they would understand her and let 
her go. 

The woman Poinfilia gave simple, straightforward testimony 
ns to the exceeding love slie had home the little ehild, and the 
despair its death had caused her. The woman fuUh‘dlhat slie hei- 
self did not know that it was wrong to have said nothing, and 
made the little gr«ave there; had the child li\ed it would have 
been carried to Telamorie and baptised there. Tliat she kni‘w 
would have been done. 

Tbe evidence of the wonmn, timid before the law, but honest, 
went far with tlie judge and with the listening audience of sea- 
faring folk and peasants. 

Then they brought forth the little ti’aitor Zelferino, who grew 
white and shook as with a palsy when he looked across tiie hall 
and saw her face. ♦ 

* Thou also I ’ said the scorn and sorrow of her grand calm eyes. 

When he recovered a little Irora that trepidation of terror, he 

swore glibly enough that on the first day when she had taken him 
down into the tombs there had been much gold, much ; it lay in 
heaps and heaps, so ho affirmed ; and when he had returned thither 
the next day by himself — not meaning to touch it, oli no I only to 
lo<kk if it were safe— he saw none there, none at all; it must 
have been carried away m the night. He declared that she had 
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the maV occhioy and tliat she had tlircatened liis life because ne took 
two travellers to see tlie huche (Idle fate, aud that lie had gone to 
dwell at Populonia because he went in perpetual peril from her 
vengeance, He told his tale very convincingly, and with pretty 
childish innocence of bearing. 

When he had quite ended, her voice rang out like a clarion in 
defiance of him, of her accusers, of her judges, of all the listening 
people. 

‘You are a miserable traitor,* she ciied to him. 'I eheltered 
you from the storm ; I fed you often ; 1 was attached to you ; I 
deajt honestly and well witli you always ; and you betrayed my 
sanctuary for two silver pi(ices. You are a sou of Iscariot, go I 
For the gold, you know well that the galley-slave S^turnino Mas- 
tarna robbed the dead and took it. It was his own undoing here 
ill the Orhelellaiio. You know that. You arc; a son of Iscariot ; 
you stole my old mule in his days of weakness to sell him away 
into misery. You are vile as a viper that stings the hand that 
has spared its life. Go ! Away from my sight, go! ’ 

lie slunk between the guards; ami there was that in her 
glance, in her voice, in her attitude, wliicli Ihrilled the hearts of 
the people, who before were steeled against her. 

These days in the public court wore very terrible to ber. 

She had dw'olt in her moorland solitudes till she was shy of 
every luiman glance, till every sound, save the dreamy sounds of 
tlie iiills and woods, w’^as harsh and jarring to her. As the ariim- 
l(‘a%'e8 lie hidden in the shadow of deep dells, so had she been 
shrouded underneath the greenness of the earth. 

Tom from her shelter, aud dragged into the crude light of 
noon, with hundreds of hard ea^er eyes fastened upon her, and 
the buzz and bray of human vtdees deafening her ears, she was 
Ijewildered as an animal is, dragged from his jrmgle or his desert 
into the glare and hooting crowds of a monageiio to make the 
sport of fools. The natural courage in her, aud that in8tiucti\e 
dignity, so copamoii in classic ages and so little seen in ours, madt* 
her hide all the alarm she sulfered ; hut she suffered all the morg 
that slie stood there like any statue made of bronze, and never 
winced, and let her eyes rest in cold disdain upon the faces of her 
accusers and her judge. 

She had said the truth once. 

She opened her lips no more. 

The Pretore at lengUi, after long preamble, and an examina- 
tion lasting three days, censured her in a long discourse with 
severity, hut pronounced her free ; the accusation being dismissed 
as non-proven. 

She heard the sentence of deliverance without any movement 
of gratitude or joy. Her proud serenity of repose remained un* 
broken. 

* Why not have found me guiltless before you punished me 
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with those long frightful months?’ she thought; but aloud rhe 
said only : ^ 1 may go back — now P ’ 

That was the one desire panting^ like a netted ]^brd, at bar 
heart. 


CHAPTER LYIL 

VVhsbt a little while later the formalities were fulfilled, and she 
was allowed to leave her prison, homeless, friendless, penniless, 
but free, she understood why Este had gone : why love had become 
nothing to him beside that ecstasy of Lberty. 

The hot light whirled round her in giddy circles, her limbs 
were weakened by long and harsh captivity, she was feeble and 
faint, but she was almost once more happy. 3'he earth was her 
own once more, and somewhere on the earth was her lover. 

' If only they had left me that little grave.' she thought. 

On the threshold of the prison there met hei an old shrivelled 
man ; the steward, her accuser. 

He muttered quickly, in some shame : 

* My dear — I am soiTy — I had too much zeal — go back to 
the sepulchres if you will ; go hack ; and the little child is buried 
in Goa’s ground, buried beside Joconda, do not 'be afraid,* 

Then he Lurried away, being in great fear of her. 

For Daniello Villamagna had said to him, ‘If you will not 
disturb her in those tombs she loves 1 will rent thorn of you at a 
hundred scudi by the year, and your lord need never know.’ 

They had brought her out by the white salt-covered shore ; 
and she stood still a moment, drinking in the autumnal air : all 
her soul, and mind, and body absorbed in unspoken prayer, 
praising heaven that she was free. 

She bad not a friend in the worlds nor any roof to cover her, 
nor even a coin to buy bread. 

But she was not troubled by Ibis ; she was absorbed in think- 
ing, ^ How can I get back ? ' They might toll her, how they 
would, not to go there ; this was her one thought. How would 
ho find her elsewhere ? And was not his memory there with 
every remembered hour of joy ? The temptation came to her to 
go and seek him, hut she tlirust it away, fcihe said to herself : ' I 
must not remind iiim of his debt.’ 

Nay, though she died of longing to look upon his face she 
would never do that. 

It was afternoon. Though close on autumn the sultriness of 
summer had not abated there. The air was still thick with mos- 
quitoes. The sails of the boats out at sea hung like painted sails 
of wood. Some men were killing a half-dead shark ; his eyes 
rolled in horrilde fatUe agony ; they were cutting the live fiesh oil* 
his spine. 

jVle 8hoi*es stretched on either side, pale mountains slid nway 
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into heat mists in the distance. Every tiling was still feverish, 
pallid, weary with that ghastly weariness of great heat which 
makes the ice-floe and the north wind seem desite as paradisie ; 
the heat which blanches and enfeebles and fevers and wastes all iu 
one ; the heat in which flowers and birds wither and pant, and 
children droop as the tall stems of the sunflowers do ; the heat in 
which all the beauty goes out of the land, and the trees grow grey, 
and the skies are ash colour. 

In all that pallor and whiteness of the sickly town and the low- 
lying shore and the feeble people, the figure of Musa stood out 
with the grace and the rich colour of some crown imperial lily 
growing out of sand, straight as a young palm, luminous, golden, 
distinct. ^ 

She knew the danger of the marshes. She did hot wish to die : 
who does that loves ? Whilst the earth feels the steps of the feet 
we adore, to live is beautiful ; whilst the eyes that we love unclose 
to the day, the sunrise that wakens them still snules at us. 

She shrank from any thought of death, since death would be 
eternal silence, endless separation ; and she knew that to sleep on 
the swamps was death as sure as to drown in the deep sea. Yet 
the swamps stretched between her and the moorland tombs. 

A hag came up and hissed in her ear that with such a face and 
such a form as hers money was to be had thick as the salt upon 
the sands, and Musa turned on her her great troubled eyes, half in 
wonder, in scorn, and the woman shrank away. 

She stood irrcsoluio upon the shining shore ) the old hag looked 
longingly at her, but dared not speak again. Something in the 
grand innocence of those troubled eyes awed and frightened her. 

' Will you not even take my }>oat F ’ stiid the voice of Daniello 
near her, as he came from under the shadow of the sea-wall, and 
stood in her path, submissive, timid, with bared head as before an 
empress. 

^ You are all alone/ he added, feebly and stupidly, not knowing 
wxdl what he did say. 

^ * Have I so many friends ? ' she said curtly. ' Nay, do not 
think I want any. Now they have set me free 1 need notliing.’ 

^ But you wUI not go on foot all that long way to your own 
moors ? ’ 

* Will I not 1 It is 80 long since I have felt the ground under 
my feet, I could walk on, and on, and on, I think, all day, all 
night — — ^ 

* You fancy so, because it is beautiful to you to he fiee. That 
I understand. But you are not as strong as you were a year ago. 
You are wetter than you know. You may faint by the way, 
and if you sleep out, you know that sleep after sunset means death 
where you go. Will you not let me take you in my boat? Or, 
if you choose tl?e inland road, may I not tind a mule-cart for you, 
an ox-waggon P There are plenty iu the th betelltmo,’ 
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* You mean kindly/ elie said, 'witk her mind made up, and 
beyond any pressure or inclination from without. * But I need no- 
thing but the freedom of my feet. It is months since I saw a tuft 
of grass 1 That is pleasure enough ! ’ 

* Where are you going P ^ 

< I am going home/ 

^ To those tombs P ^ 

^ Where else ? * 

He was silent. He dared not say to her, * there is a home in 
Sicily.’ 

He dared not. He would almost as soon have dared to strike 
her a blow. 

^ The old man said just now ho would not drive me out again/ 
she added j ' I think he was son-y that he had been cruel.’ 

^ I hope ho was/ said Villamagna simply. * But oh, my dear, 
that is no place for you ; a hole fit only for the fox, and the bat, 
and the owl. Will you not tliink a little l)efore you return to it P * 

A smile flitted over her face — pale as a moonbeam, but of 
ineffable tenderness. 

* It is dearer to me tlian if it w^ere a palace. I would never 
live elsew^here. You have been good to me, that I see ; but let 
me go now, and do not follow me.’ 

lie looked at her with infinite longing ; but he drew out of her 
path and left her to go onward unmolested and unquestioned, In 
the amorous impetuosity of his nature, a finer and a rarer feeling 
had come since her misfortunes had made her sacred to, him. He 
liad done her some service, so his lips were sealed, as wei’o hers 
to Este. He could not say to her, * this you owe to me/ without 
becoming a base hound in his own sight. 

^ After all I have done so little,’ he thought. ‘ But more she 
would not take.’ 

She would never know that he had done anything ; in all like- 
lihood she would never have enough sympathy for, or remembrance 
of, him to guess the share that ho bad had in her release. But he 
thought it was best so. If she had known she might have been 
humbled, angered, troubled. She might have even been afraid to 
go back to that solitude which was all she knew of safety, all she 
cared for as home. 

And other thoughts thronged on him. He had been born 
amidst the forests that deck the seaw^ard side of Etna, and the fires 
of the mountain were in his blood and in his soul. He had 
been always taught from childhood that a just vengeance was a 
holy thing ; — that women might sit down and weep, but that men 
should scorch their tears up with a dagger’s flash and the smoke 
of blood justly shed. 

All these days he bad been saying always to himself, * Who is 
the coward that has left her alone P Who is the beast that has 
forsaken her ? ’ and thinking and thinking, thus perpetually, of 
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one thing ho had come slowly to put together this and that, and 
to divine that hor lover had been the companion of Saturnino, 
tht man of late set free by the same law which had condemned him. 

But he was not sure. 

No tortures would have forced the lips of Musa to speak Este’s 
name. 

They might have done with her what they would. She had 
the temper of Greek Lasna in her. She would never have spoken. 

He let her go away from him along the sad sea-shore with the 
strewn weeds steaming in the torrid sun ; then with a few long 
steps he overtook her and spoke in her ear. 

' It was the Mantuan noble that you loved P * 

She turned her head with a quick, frightened aifger, but in the 
warmth that mounted over the pallor of her face, in the look of 
her dilating eyes, he knew the truth. 

She could not lie, she would not speak ; with that one swift 
glance over her shoulder, she shook him off and hastened on. lie 
had been answered. 

He let her go once more onward and northward towards tlie 
moors, alone. 

She had escaped the horror of years of an imprisoned life only 
tlirough him ; but that she did not know, and he would not have 
her told of it. 

‘ She would be angry with me,’ he thought in his humility ; 
the hiunility which is the sign of all great love. He knew 
besides how intolerable it would bo to her to learn that he had spent 
money in her defence which she could never hope to be able to 
repay to him. 

He stood motionless, looking after hor as long as she was in 
sight. 

When a curve in the land took her from his eyes, he gave a 
deep short sigh, he muttered a deadly oath ; then he retraced his 
steps and went back to the harbour where, in the shallow salt 
w'ater, the lateen craft in which he had come hither was lying 
moored, the sun on its one white sail. In another moment he had 
leaped into the boat and cast her loose. 

There was wind blowing, a hot wind straight from the east, 
and full of sand. 

He set the boat’s head towards far Sardinia, lying hidden in 
the pallid clouds of heat. 

A little way out of the town, as she reached the shade of 
the pine-woods that lined the shore, the woman Porafilia over- 
took her. 

' Let me go with you,’ she cried. ^ You are not well enough 
to go alone ; let me go with you. My husband and tbe sheep are 
on the moors 5 I could go by the boats, but I would rather walk 
with you.’ 

kk 
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* You are kind to think of it/ said Musa ; ^ hut I wouM sooneif 
be alone.^ 

* Ah^ you hat^e had a rude tinie/ sighed the shepherd’s wi|9^ 
' and never might 1 have heard of it but for that good Sicilian 
skipper who came up upon my hills at home and hunt®! me out 
and brought me here in time/ 

^ Did he do that P’ 

She coloured Tvdth pain and vexation ; she could not hear to 
thiaik i^e owed so much to him. 

^ Ay, that did he/ said the woman of the Apennines, ‘ To 
my thinking, hut for him those brutes would have caged you for 
hfdf your life and more. It would he well if you could care for 
him ; he has a good heart and loves the ground you tread on. 1 
know not what the other one is, nor where ; but for sure he left 
you alone in your trouble and your adversity, and merits nothing.’ 

She paused, frightened at the look of the eyes which silenced 
her without any need of speech. 

* Go you by the boats,’ Musa said curtly. * For me be not 
afraid ; I know my way home. I thank you for all j’-oii have 
done, and when you want shelter or food come to mo. But, if 
ever you dare speak to mo of the Sicilian again, I will not see you 
ever any more.’ 

The shepherd s wife shrank away humbly, and went back to 
the sea-wall, where boats were always coming and going. 

Musa passed on under the pines. 

She could not have home the fret and jar of the woman’s 
well-meant condolence and sympathy. She could not have borne 
the sound of any human voice — save one. 

All she could bear to hear was the breathing of tlie wind 
amongst the trees, the lap of the sea water on the beach. All 
human words only lacerated and hurt her, ho they gentle as they 
might. 

She had been sorely wounded. The insult of her captivity 
was bitter to a nature which had inherited all her father’s 
pride, and something of her father’s arrogance, with a sensitive 
reserve that her lonely life had fostered till she shrank like the 
mimosa from any hiuuan touch. 

She needed to he alone; alone with the shadows and the 
leaves, and the wide waters, and the green wet plain, and all the 
things that told her she was free. 

She found her way hack, as the hunted hare escaping travels 
footsore to its form amongst the saintfoin and the spurge. 

She was very tired, oho was often faint ; she had not a coin 
upon her ; she slept the night out under a little hut of brake and 
ling made for a goatherd, and deserted by him when the heats 
had come. 

She was feeble now ; her glorious perfection of health and 
strength had gone from her, and the symmetrical limbs that had 
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never known ache or pain were now languid, and felt broken as 
eke dragged them oyer the great silent moorlands. 

But the hope of her return sustained her as it sustains the 
beaten panting fox, or the stockdove with shot in its little aching 
body that yet flies on to die, if it can, in its own familiar place, 

Iler one thought, her one terror, was, if he should have been 
there, if he should have found her absent, would ho think her so 
soon faithless and tired? Would he have gone away in anger 
and doubt ? 

That thought of him, and the longing in her to be at home 
once more, to be by her own hearth and within the walls that 
held her memories of him, kept up her fainting spirit, kept erect 
her trembling limbs. 

With unutterable joy she at last entered on the Tvild wood- 
lands, where a I'ising of the soil let lier look away eastwaid over 
the eoa of foliage, and search witli yearning eyes for the brnd- 
morks by which she would know from afar the place of the graves 
of the Lucumo. 

When she saw them at last, and the great suber-oak rose up 
above its fellows to her sight, thou indeed she know that she was 
Jiome once more. 

She dropped on her knees and praised God. 

CHAPTER LVIII. 

In the gloom of the great cork forests of Sardinia Daniello Villa- 
niagna found Saturnino ^faslama. They spoke t(>getlier long in 
ilie leafy solitudes of the mountain-side beside the camp-tire lit by 
the Mastarna men. 

In these primeval woods, in these wild untrodden recesses of 
the almost barbaric isle, tbe galley-slave was safer than kings are 
on their thrones. He was once more happy j he sent at pleasure 
a ball from his rifle down the azure depths of the air ; he drank 
domp and drank often ; he had a long fine dagger in his belt ; he 
had danger, plunder, bloodshed, the three things that made the 
dail^ bread that he had pined for and hungered lor as the first food 
of life 5 ho felt once more to have hold on his manhood which they 
had done all they knew to chain down and cudgel out of him. He 
could lean against the ledge of granite and look down through 
three thousand feet of air and foliage on to the blue sea below, and 
lift his gun to his shoulder, and deal death to whatever distant 
thing he saw ; that was to five once more. 

The Sicilian said to him : 

' Either you or I— 

And he made answer ; 

* The Mastarna cure their own wounds. 

for the first time in all his lawkts and outlawed life, n 
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fluty, iliiit 1)0 deemed the one sacred, supremo duty of life, ro;*0 
up before him and claimed him. To pity he might have 
do if; to shamo, inditforent; to the wrath of earth or heaven, 
callous ; to the cry of woman or child, adamant ; but wlieii 
vengeance called aloud to him, he dared not refuse to answer, 
it was tlio only invocation before which the men of the blood 
of tho Etruscan Maslarua never ventured to be deaf, or to dally 
on their road. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

FrtR tombs were no longer what they had been, when by means 
of cleanliness, orderliness, and her own sense of beauty she liad 
contrived to make them into the likeness of a home. The vases, 
and bowls, and jars liad l)een for the most part broken in 
pieces by tho rabid fury of tlie disappointed steward, the sculp- 
tured Chimera and 'J'ytihon had been hewn from the walls, the 
best of the bronze utensils and caiidelabia had been taken, and 
tlie statue that Esie had made of her had been carried away by the 
old man in his greed, who, ignorant of all those matters, had 
imagined it a work of Greek or Roman art. Her mandoline had 
In^eii thrown down and broken, her spinning wlieelhtid been treated 
in the same way ; the whole place had heen defaced, mutilated, 
profaned ; but she found her bed and bedding, and other things of 
household use, and all her clothes and linen tln're ; for the bribes 
of r‘^tr.iello Villamagna had been at worlc here also to secure to her 
tlie humble necessaries of human life. 

She began lier existence once more in this lonel) abode, sadly 
content to be once more where all her memories of joy had been 
garnered, and where her lover, if ho looked for her over, would 
surely come. She took up tho thread of her days wliero it had 
been broken, hut it was no lomrer tlie ?a>uo. 

^J’hore was no more the body of the little child beside her ; no 
more did the coffin of J»)conda setun to bring a quiet blessing on 
the place. 

And there wTre no more for her the joys of a light foot and a 
glad heart, of a liappy ignorance, t)r o’v iJ, of a simple se.lf-taaglit 
philosophy whicli was cohkuit wdlJi finding daily bread and living 
iilce the hh’ds of the air, careless of to-morrow, iru.«ilful of natui'e. 
All these were gone for ever. 

Love had passed by there. 

But they had let lier come back. For so much she was tlianlc- 
ful. 8 he clung to her home miderground as the stormy petrel 
clings to hers. 

Without it she would have strayed, miserably and helplessly, 
as the rooks do for awhile, when their elm-trees are felled and their 
(lo'il roved. After awhile the rooks go and make their home 
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elsewhere^ but slie could never have done that ; here alone was 
memory close about her, here alone had love been vtdth her. 

She began her life again with something of her old intrepidity, 
and infinite relief in the peaceful sense of silence round her. She 
had not a penny in the world ; she had only her two hands with 
which to maintain herself. There was sofne store of oats and 
other things which had escaped the notice of the men, and were 
safe from the quest of rats in an old coder which she had brouglit 
there on the mule’s back long before on the day after Joconda's 
burial. There was also a little store of rice, beans, coflee, and 
some wine, which had been put there by the Sicilian when he had 
persui.ded the old stewai'd to allow her the use of the tombs. 
Tlutre was enough to live on for some few weeks ; she looked no 
further. She would resume her old habits of work little by little, 
and so 'maintain herself. 

The consolation of the fresh air, of the sight of the green 
autumnal earth, of the sounds of fluttering wings and rustling fe«-t 
of forest creatures, revived the soul in her, gave her back hope ami 
health. 

Surely some day he would come. 

That was all she thought of : she sat hour afte^r hour looking 
over the wolds, hoping again.st hope for a step that never came. 

The golden antnmnal days went by, beautiful, full of the 
fragrance of falling leaves, and of the music of the woodlarli, an<l 
the chaffinch, and the song-sparrow, and the little robins come from 
the high hills or from foreign lands. 

With every dawn that rose she thought, ‘Perhaps he will 
come to-day.’ With every nightfall she thought, ‘Perhaps to- 
morrow.’ 

It Avas more tlian a year since Este had sent his messenger to 
her with his gifts wliich sho had repulsed, and that letter which 
she had torn in a thousand pieces, when the men of Prince 
Altamonte had invaded hfjr sanctuary, lest any should take it 
perforce from her and read it and cause the writer trouble. 

A whole year and more had passed by, and she had heard 
nothing of him, he had given no sign that ho remembered her. 

True, where he was, amidst his new pleasures and his new 
riches, her memory passed over him again and again, a score of 
times each day, with a sharp reproach in it, and he said always to 
himself, ‘ to-morrow I will go ; next week I wdll go,’ and let the 
days and the weeks slip away into the abyss of the past. 

But she could not tell that. She could only know that he had 
forgotten. She tried to believe it was but natural and no cruelty. 
She was young, and she still clung to hope. To-morrow he would 
come. 

One day in early November w^eather — the grand, buoyant, sun- 
lit weather that comes in this season in these lands, with wondrous 
pomp of sunsets and lovely noontides warm as midsummer, and a 
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delicious stir and fresliness in all the sweet-smelling air--7sUe was 
sitting at the entrance of the sepulchre, when a figure did appear 
in the transparent light of early day, and came onwards oxivom 
the grasslands, and she rose and regarded him with dilated eyes, 
knowing him even H^ough he wore the garb of a Campagna shei>- 
herd. 

The great, gaunt, sunburnt figure was between her and the 
sunlight. He looked old ; his hair was white, and white were his 
shaggy eyebrows, from under which his sombre cavernous eyes 
gazed itut in a savage pain, like those of a great animal struck by 
a bullet. He wore a broad hat and clothes of goatskin, and bore 
in his hand the crozicr-shaped crook of southern shepherds. 

He paused before her, leaving some yards of earth between 
herself and him. He seemed afraid to approach her. She at a 
glance had known him again. 

‘You are Saturnino Maetama,’ she said, and her voice had 
neither pity nor scorn in it, but a weary calmness of indilfercnce. 
Nothing mattered to her. 

‘I am Saturnino Mastarna/ he answered mechanically, whilst 
his eyes rested on her, and he said to himself, ‘ Yes, it is sht? ; 
Serania’s child; my child. She has Serapia’s face and mine, 
blenaed together, us when we stooped over a stream the watei- 
blent in one our two reflections ; and all the life ani the fire are 
gone out of her, and it is he who has done that.’ 

‘ You are Saturnino Mastama,’ she said again. ‘ Wliat do you 
do here ? Will they not take you if they see you P ’ 

‘ 'i uey shall not see me ; I know how to hide. They watch for 
me in Sardinia. I have been there with mountain men of Mastarna 
blood. 1 got away on a good ship : a Sicilian who loves you pitied 
me.* 

She was silent; it was nothing to her. She only wished lluit 
he would go away. It was not fear that she felt for him, hut 
apathy ; the apatliy of a mind which bus but one thought, of a 
heart which has one emotion. 

Then she rememlxjred tliat this man had once sent her Este ; 
her eyes softened. 

‘ Come inside,’ she said to him, ‘ I will give you bread and a 
little wine that is there ; you will he safer within. Come.’ 

He followed her. He took the food and the drink, but remained 
standing. His eyes followed her with a pathetic yearning. He 
was saying always to himself, ‘ She is mine, she is Serapia’s ; and 
all she knows of me is that I stole her gold, and sent to her the 
coward who has killed her heart in her before she has seen a score 
of years on eartli.* 

She served him with the little she possessed, then seated herself 
with those fatigued movements which now nearly always replaced 
her once vigorous and a^e animation. 

He leaned against the stone wall where the dancing-hoys and 
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the lotus-flowers were painted and rested his ^aze on her timidly, 
as a dog looks that loves and is yet afraid of a dIow from the hand 
he womd caress. 

^ You sheltered Este P ' he said suddenly. 

The little colour that there was in her face faded out of it 
utterly. 

' I did,^ she answered coldly. 

* You fed him, you tended him, you succoured him, you loved 
him, you gave him all you had to give ; and when they set him 
free he left you and forgot you — is it not so ? ' 

She lifted her face ; it was as cold as marhle, and as stern. 

‘ When I hlame him, then may you. Leave his name alone.* 

* I sent him to you — I ! ’ 

^It is for that I hid you break my bread,* she said, with so 
great and exquisite a tenderness melting the coldness of her voice 
that it thrilled even the savage and brutalised soul of Saturuino* 

He said nothing ; he was thinking of that night of flight when, 
under the snows of Monte Labhro, lying beneath the tangle of 
ruscus and arbutus where the Flora water ran between the rocks, 
he had said to his companion of the galleys : 

*To that tomb there comes a maiden with grand eyes like 
two stars. She will let you shelter there, and will not speak, I 
Ibink; but if you fear her speaking — ^wcU, a fawn’s neck is soon 
slit.* 

Wliy had not his tongue rotted with cancer in his mouth ere 
ever it had spoken those words ! 

* I sent him to you I I sent him to you I * he muttered ; and 
be could not comprehend why she — ^liis daughter and Serapia’s— 
did not leap up in rage and curse him. There had been but one 
answer from tuo Mastariia to w^hat was faithless. Yet she, sho 
bade him welcome because he had sent this man to her 1 

He did not understand. He looked down on her with his angry 
and bloodshot eyes ; furious imprecations rose to his lips, but some- 
thing in the look of her held him mute ; be was afraid to say the 
thing he thought. 

Should he tell her wdiat he was to her ? 

Should he claim her by that tie of parentage ? 

Should he say to her, ‘ I, who stole your gold, I, who have a 
hundred murders on my soul, 1, whose name the Maremma has 
shuddered at and gloried in, I am your father * P 

He had been a selfish tyrant always; a brute, with little 
thought but for his own passions, his own greeds, his own re- 
venge; seldom, since his earliest years, had he felt any angle 
unselfish or generous impulse such as had moved him when he 
had found the grandson of Joconda sleeping in the anow ; and 
the accursed life of the galleys, that scorches up every wdl-^pring 
of feeling, and withers up every slender shoot of better instjncta, 
had made him a devil rather than a man. 
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But now a movement of generosity, of self-sacrifice, stirred in 
him. 

Better, lie thought, better and kinder to leave her in ignorance 
for ever ; better not to lean the weight of his own immeasurable 
guilt, of his own unutterable past, upon her. She had burden 
enough already. 

It was the first instinct of any nobility, of any self-denial, that 
had <5ver moved him since the hour that Joconda had held up her 
Btdt p wine to his mouth in the cathedral square of Grosseto. 

lie longed to fall down before ner ; to cry aloud to her ; to say 
to her — ‘ Pity me, if you cannot love me ; your mother loved me 
once ! ^ 

Ilis heart, so long denied all natural affections, so long without 
any kind of tenderness given or received, so long barren as the rock 
in the midst of the sfilt water on which he had been caged, grew 
thirsty with longing to slake itself at these simple springs of natural 
love at which the poorest can drink and for awhile feel rich. 

He had been a fierce and cruel creature, often following his 
instincts as the tiger and tho vulture followed theirs ; hut he had 
not been without fine impulses here and there, and he bad been 
capable of love. 

All his soul looked on her now out of his deep wild eyes. The 
words rushed to his lips that would tell her the truth ; words 
which never again could he effaced. Almost he had cast himself 
down before ‘her and cried to her — ‘I stole your gold, I sent your 
lover here, I have a thousand crimes upon my head, I am steeped 
in human blood ; but I am yours, and you are mine ; take me, 
hide me, pardon me, pity me ! ^ 

But something stronger than himself, more pow erful even than 
this hunger for compassion and affection which possessed him, held 
him mut-e. 

He had done her liarm enough j why should he do her more 
injury P 

The dead woman of Savoy had kept his secret faithfully; 
should he do less P 

Ho, who never had stayed 'his tongue iu cursing, or held his 
hand back from a blow, choked down the passionate desire in him 
and said to himself : ‘ Nay ; why should she know P 

Why should she know ? 

Why should he lay his burden of foul sius upon the back of 
this, his lamb P It seemed to him that if he told her he would do 
the cruellest thing ever done in all his years of cruelty. He, who 
had hulled a traitor over the rocks like a mere hough of dead wood 
and drawn his steel without a pause across the throats of harmless 
captives, dared not do this one last selfishness. 

He would take his life in his hand, he thought, and go out 
and wander alone, and leave her in ignorance. He would avenge 
her ; that was all he had to do with her. 
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She, forgetful of him, sat on the stone seat ; her head droop- 
ing, her hands crossed on her knee. 

He looked at her, and said to himself tliat this one good 
deed he would do ere he died, he would keep silence ; he would 
not speak in weakness and self-pity, as a woman would have 
spoken. 

He would avenge her; and life might blossom afresh for hov. 
When the summer is young, if the spikenard and the balm ai’e 
mown down with the grass, they send forth new blooms from 
the bleeding roots. 80 he thought. 

He leaned against the stone of the wall, and forgot that he 
was an outlaw and a hunted felon. He only remembered that 
be was her father, and, so, Este’a judge. 

He saw the face of her lover as it had been with him in 
the twilight of the woods, in the scorch of the sunlight on the 
sea, a beautiful, proud, pensive face, like one of Signorelli’s angels ; 
and he stretched his hands out, his sinewy hands, with their 
grip of steel, that bad done to death so many, and in fancy lie 
clenched the slender fair throat that had uttered false words, and 
made the mouth that had kissed her open wide in the ghastly 
smile of suflbcation, and choked the flickering breath into silence. 

A cry of horror from her at his look roused him from his 
trance. 

^ What do you see ? What do you think of? ^ she said as she 
rose in terror. * There is no one here who would injure you. 1 
am alone ; all alone.^ 

* Yes ; you are alone,’ said Saturnino with a strange look, as 
he withdrew his mind with painful eflbrt from the vision that bad 
absorbed him. She was alone : she who had loved her lover as 
few women love on earth. 

He gathered himself together with a heavy sigh ; such as 
might burst from the aching heart of a lion that lay dying on 
the desert sands with the vultures waiting above head in the 
light. 

He shook his rough clothes, and felt for his long knife safe 
within his bosom. 

Then he stood before her a moment and looked at her ; he did 
not speak. 

^ You will hurt no one P ’ she said, touched to a vague anxiety 
at his aspect. 

^ I will never hurt you,’ he answered her, with a tenderness 
deep as her own when she breathed Este’s name. 

* Lay your hand on my forehead one moment,’ he said a little 
later, * and wish me my sins forgiven.’ 

lie stooped to her as he 8j)oke. 

She hesitated a brief while; then she made the sign of the 
cross on his brow, and rested her band on it an instant as he had 
asked. 
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* I wibli you well,’ slie said softly, wish you well on earth, 
and after death may God be merciful to you» I bless you, for you 
sent me him ! ’ 

Saturnino rose erect, with a curse; his face lost in one moment 
its deeeting gentleness, and grew black as a night in tempest. 

^Do I owe your touch to his memoiyP* he said savagely 
through his ground teeth. 

Then be gazed at her once more ; furiously, longingly, thirstily; 
and without other words turned his face from her and went out 
into (he open day. 

Once he looked back. 

Already she had forgotten both his presence and his departure. 

She was seated on the low stone ^air, thoughtful, passive ; 
her hands were lying on her knee ; her eyes rested upon the ground ; 
her whole body seemed to listen for a step that never came ; her 
whole soul was absorbed in remembrance. 

He looked one instant, and yet another, and another ; and yet 
another still — his gaze, he knew, would never rest on her again. 

Then he drew his long slim dagger from its sheath and lot the 
sun-rays play on it ; it was an old friend, a loyal comrade ; he had 
no other upon earth. 

Then ho took his W'ny across the marshes and the moorlands j 
going southward, where Home lay. 


CfJAPTEIl LX. 

As he passed away over the moss-grown earth, and she sat there in 
the shadow (»f the Lucumo’s chamber, some sudden perception of 
Ills words, some sudden sense of the menace which had been in 
Ihom, came to her, broaking through her absorbed mind as the 
glare of a torch burns through a dull grey fog. 

Whilst lie was wdth her the full purport of what he had said 
had not dawned on lier^ she liad dully wondered why this man, a 
stranger, an outlaw, should think of her in any way ; but now, in 
his absence, certain of his mattered disconnected words came back 
on her recollection. A great dread suddenly seized her; sui’ely 
danger menaced Este, Perhaps, she thought, this man was mad, 
perhaps Lis long accumulated crimes, and his many years of cap- 
tivity, had made him lose his reason ; but, mad or sane, remembei’^ 
ing how he had looked, how he had spoken, she began to doubt, 
she began bitterly to lament that she had blessed him and wished 
his sins forgiven him. Assassination had been no more to him than 
the slitting of the kid’s t^hroat is to the butcher ; human life had 
never been of more account tb him than the grass of the field as it 
drops is to the mower ; ho, like Etruscan Tarquin, had held men of 
no greater sanctity than the poppies growing with the com. 
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There had been cruel hate iu him wh^ he had gpoken of Esta ; 
why had she not seen that before, why had she let him go away 
An agony of fear came on her ; the worst of all fear to bear because 
it was so vague* 

Instinct rather than any reasoning made her feel that the return 
of Saturnino meant some peril, if not the greatest, to her lost lover. 

Would aught save crime have had the power to lure him from 
the secrecy of the Sardinian forests P 

She thought not. 

She remembered the gleam in hLs gi'eat black eyes when he had 
spoken Este’s name, the steel-like gleam of an unquenchable hatred. 

Some sinister motive must have brought the outlaw from those 
dark glades where he was safe from arrest unless the ^ State sent 
soldiery swarming through the forests and over the' mountains 
in greater numbers than it would ever spare for the mere sake of 
capturing a galley-slave ; and her instinct told her that no motive 
would be ever so grave, no magnet ever so powerful, to the bi'igand 
of Santa Flora as vengeance : such vengeance as can only quench 
its thirst in blood, such vengeance as on the soil of the Italiote has 
ever been held as justice and as holiness. 

She could not tell what root his desire of vengeance sprang 
from ; whether it were some fancied wrong long brooded over, 
some smouldering fire of antagonism, which had hurst into flame in 
envy at Este’s liberty ; or whether it were some fantastic sense of 
amends owing from him to her, because, through him Este had 
first come to the shelter of the tombs ; she had beard in days of 
lier childhood the stories that were told in JMaremma of the impulses 
of capricious honour, of uncertain generosity, which had at times 
broken through the ferocity and selfishness of his natural temper. 
Which of these might he "the motive that ruled him she could 
not tell ; hut such instinct as makes the dog scent danger for his 
master, whilst yet nothing is seen or hoard, made her tremble 
for the one whom she loved, whom she had so long sheltered and 
defended that to save him from his enemies was still second nature 
to her. 

In an instant the thought that Este still might need her poured 
new life into her limbs, awakened the old bold spirit in her that 
had sunk into the apathy of sorrow, and revived in her alike the 
courage and the subtlety which had so often served him when he 
had been a hunted criminal with a price set on his head. She knew 
at once what she would do, what siio must do. 

In open dispute she could never hope to vanquish or disarm 
Saturnino Mastarna ; by betrayal of him she could never stoop to 
amst his steps, she would sooner have killed him ; she kne\V 
that what she had to do was to watch him, and if he let 
]^>te alone, then would she in turn leave him alone. She knew 
that she might suspect him falsely, but that if his soul were bent 
on guilt no word?-' of hers would tlirn him from it ; whilst on the 
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otlier liaud, if he had no such thought^ to gall him by suggestion 
and accusation of it might sting into crime a temper which had 
always found in crime the fiercest joy and most lasting desire of life. 

She wasted not one moment, but took her course with that 
swift decision which had often served her in good stead. In Este’a 
ser\'icft she recovered the elasticity, the force, the energy, the 
physical animation, which since he had left her had gone out of 
her as utterly as its colour and palm-like grace go out of a dianthus 
that h>..s been plucked from its place in the rocks beneath the sea 
and cast down to perish on the sand. 

She took some bread, some maize, and a gourd of water, took 
that three-edged poignard of Florence which hlste had found in tho 
brigand’s lair by Santa Fiora, and bad left behind him here, took 
one little silver piece that had remained in the old cofler with the 
corn, and, closing the stone doors of the tombs behind her, went out 
on the track of Satumino. 

To her skilled eye, used to trace such slender signs, the marks 
of his footsteps were visible on tho wet mossy ground he had 
traversed. She followed them ; they went always southward, 
straight ahead to that golden horizon where Rome lay, sixty miles 
or more beyond the moors, out of sight, sunk down in the sunlit 
ocean of the air. 

Her heart stood still as that southward direction of his steps 
brought confirmation of that sudden fear which had dawned on her 
as though its light were shed from heaven. But it was not for the 
first time that terror gave her fresh courage, as the spur wrenches 
fresh effort from the sinking horse. To baine and disarm this man 
would need all her prudence and all lier boldness, that she knew ; 
and almost her terror was effaced by the sense of returning happi- 
ness which came to her with the thought of once more shielaing 
Este from any danger. 

She walked on and on, cautiously though quickly ; stooping 
every now and then to verify the traces of Satumino’s passage 
through the woodland. There was hut one path practicable south- 
ward ; and she knew that he would not daro to show himself on the 
main road, the once Consular and Imperial Highway that ran far 
nearer the moor than did this mule-track over the moors and 
meadows, which was only in use by the charcoal-burners, the 
herdsmen, the foresters, and the hunters, and which now mounted 
over tufa or sandstone rocks, now delved down into wooded 
hollows, and now was interrupted by brawling streams descending 
from the hills. 

She had walked perhaps three miles from her own abode, when 
a rise in the ground let her look far ahead, and in the bright light, 
dark against the sunny sky, still holding on straight towards the 
south, she saw the tall gaunt figure she pursued. He was moving 
quickly, still clad in the goatskin clothes which shepherds wear, and 
gtill carrying the crozier-shaped crook and the wallet on his back. 
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She had him in si^ht; she breathed more freely; now tlioi'e 
WHS nothing to do but to keep upon his track and go wherever ho 
wont, unseen by him. It would be difficult and it would he 
dangerous ; but her spirit was not lightly daunted, once aroused. 

She felt for the dagger in her girdle as he had felt for his ; it 
was the only sure fnend that either of them trusted. She drew 
the breezy autumn air more deeply into her lungs, that she might 
get strength from it as men do from draughts of wine. She walked 
on, keeping in his path as surely as his shadow did, watching 
with untiring eyes every movement that he made; now losing him 
perforce from sight as the gi*ound he traversed sank beneath 
the bushes, regaining sight of him as he emerged from the scrub of 
myrtle, of oak, or of olive, and climbed some rugged steep over 
which the bridle-path ran. 

Slie marvelled that he dared be out thus in open da 3 dight ; but 
he trusted to his disguise in part, and in part to the fact that the 
State believed him in Sardinia, and hunted him no more, letting 
sleeping dogs lie as the proverb bade them do. In ti-uth they were 
not unwilling that ho should thus escape ; his name had once been 
like a trumpet-call to all Maremma, and they were content that he 
sliould get away and trouble the law no more. He had suffered 
sixteen years of the galleys; to all tlie populace this seemed 
])unishment enough, too much in truth, for a bold, open-handed 
son of the soil who )iad taken to the hills as other men took to the 
ploughshare or the forge. He knew that the popular sympathy 
would everywhere be with him, timid, yet strong enough to make 
111© law sometimes willingly blind. Relying on it, and on the 
solitariness of the Maremma wilds, he w alked boldly on towards 
his goal, and she, unseen by him, followed step for step. 

IIap]uly for her he only moved by day, and this by reason that 
tlie nights were moonless, and the half-covered mulo-iracks which 
lie alone duMt follow could not be found, even by his knowledge of 
the country, after dark. So at night sleep did refresh her, even 
tliough it were fitful, stailled, aud rootless. The owls flew by her 
and the pole-cat glided past, and the hats and the rodents stirred 
the air and the grass, and the wild ducks rushed by on the cUitl 
northern winds. But those were all old friends and comrades; 
slio was afraid of no creatures of the earth and sky. 8he slent cm 
a pile of fallen loaves, in the hollow of a tree, on the leewam side 
of a rock, anywhere that gave her momentary rest, and let her see 
(rom some safe shelter Saturnino arise and go forth as the dawn 
came. 

For three days slie kept him in sight often enough to bo able 
to follow in his track. For three nights, when he crept within 
some hut that he had made for as a shelter, she wrapped herself 
in her woollen mantle, and rested amongst the leaves hard by, and 
e<lt*pt fitfully the deep dreamless sleep of groat bndily fatigue. 

It was late in autumn , it was not certain death to the 
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liigH abroad as it was in summer seasons. Ck>ol winds from tbd 
norib had swept aliraj the noxious gases of the canicular beats ; 
there were damp and cold to dread, but the malaria had in a great 
measure gone with the past summer. Moreover, her nerves were 
at that tension, her mind was in that overwrought anxiety, in 
which Women, through all ages of the world, have performed 
mirades and passed tl&ough physical dangers of all kinds without 
phypicsl harm. 

There was always with lier the dread lest at any moment he 
she aid see her and take her for a spy upon him, and slither throat 
with his knife as he had once bade Este do. There was the dread, 
also, lest at any moment, from the inequalities of the ground and 
the impossibility of drawing near to nim, he should escape her 
eight and go whither she could not follow him. When sleep con- 
quered her despite herself, and pressed her heavy eyelids down- 
wards, she awoke with the apprehension of his having gone away 
fiNma his resting-place during the night whilst she slept. If she 
once fairly lost him from view, she might, she knew, never come 
on his track again ; and now that she had left the territory that 
was familiar to her, and crossed the Fiora water, and come upon 
lands that were utterly strange to her, she might, if she lost eight 
of him, lose her own way hopelessly, and perish of hunger on the 
waste. 

He, she saw, turned aside at times into the huts of shepherds 
or of the ploughmen come to till the corn-lands, and there no 
doubt ate, and paid for what he ate with Sardinian pence, and no 
doubt told them he was a shepherd, too, going towards the 0am- 
pagna to rejoin his flocks. But she had only the loaf of bread and 
tho handful of maize she had brought with her; they would last 
her, eaten sparingly, four or five days, hut after that she would 
have nothing except the one little silver piece, and she began to be 
afraid lest her strength should fail her ere she knew •whither he 
went. 

Between sunrise and sunset he covered from fifteen to twenty 
miles, and slie did the same. Two years before such walking as 
this would have been mere sport to her ; but now she was no 
longer as strong as she had been, her splendid vitality had been 
rudely shaken, and her limbs began to tremble as she moved, and 
ehe biegan at times to stumble and recover herself with efibrt. 
Still she kept onwards, and was scarcely sensible of anything she 
felt from the passion of anxiety that possessed her. She could not 
hut believe some wicked purpose sent this murderer on this strange 
pilgrimage on foot to Rome. 

Of the land he knew every rood. In all the province there was 
not a mule-track he had not followed, not a cluster of hovels he 
had not visited in those many years of vigil and of violence, when 
bis lair had been made by the snows of Monte Labhro, and his 
gallant person had been pointed out with pride at the feasts of the 
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mountaia villages, and even in the market-places of Grosseto, of 
Had8a> and of Volterra* He was at home here in these woodlands^ 
on these moorlands, as any dog-fox that had harrowed there from 
the time it had been a cub. The map of all this wild country was 
clear in his brain, and all that the prisops had done to him had 
not made one memory fainter of an that labyrinth of foliage, all 
that desert of green pasture, all those un1^*odden hillsides, idl 
those barren moors silent as Sahara. 

As a child he had run through them barefoot, light-hearted as 
the scamwring goats ; as a man he had ridden over them, trodden 
through them, hidden there, fought there, there loved and hated, and 
there called with one shrill whistle a score of his men from bush and 
briar. Until the iron heel of that great gaoler Death should stamp 
his brain out into nothingness, he would remember eveipy wind of 
the dizzy path up the face of the rucks, cveiy spring that coursed 
through the moss and the ling, every hole to hide in where the 
wild wive grew with the holy-thorn above the ruddy travertine or 
the yellow sandstone. 

So he dreamt not of descending to the sea-shore, but held on 
his way inland ; whilst the Apoimines that had given him shelter 
BO long behind their ramparts of stone cast their wide purple 
shadows over the plain. 

And behind him, unseen, followed the hill slender figure of 
Musa, with the sun sliining on her pale stem face, and in her lu- 
minous eyes ; as if the God he had outraged so long had bidden a 
young angel, an angioliny come down from its watch amidst ibe 
moving worlds of heaven to follow in the footsteps of this one 
bloodstained, brutal, human creature. 

He, knowing nothing, pursued his way, whilst the noonday 
light and the afternoon shades in turn came across his path. Borne 
was still fifty miles away, if one. 

Her greatest fear was lest lie should descend to the sea, and 
take the sea jPfty south ; if he did that it would be impossible to 
follow bim or io know whither he went j even if her boat had not 
been lost, she could not have gone back for it in time to overtake 
any craft in which he might sail. 

But he did not go down towards tlie shore. lie was indeed 
afraid of the coast, where at every hamlet there was some rural 
guard, some watchman, or some soldier quartered at one of those 
Martello towers which dot the shore at intervals. 

Every rood of the soil that she trod was full of Etruscan 
memories, but that she knew not. 

Here had been Vulci and Toscania ; here had been Tarquinii 
and its vast necropolis ; here had been Ceore and the Centum Cellmj 
the melancholy Marta flowing through immense and silent meadows 
to the sea, the low sombre hills Unit rose and fell in monotonous 
sequence, and now revealed the belfries of Corueto, and nCw the 
blue waters by what had once been Gravieem, whilst on the east- 
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waid they rose higher and higher, and met the dark grey wall of 
Uie mighty Ciminian, half hidden in storm^r clouds — all, all, had 
been Etruria Maritima, and beneath the mastic and the locust-tree, 
beneath the matgrass of the moors and the salt-rush of the marsh, 
there were cities, and palaces, and ramparts, and labyrinths, and 
uCcropoles, with their buried treasui'es that never more would see 
the light of day. 

But she knew nothing of this. 

She only saw a sad wild country that was unknown to her, 
vegetation that grew scantier and sicklier at each step, green 
swamps that had a familiar look, and moorlands that looked end- 
less, and had no living creature anywhere upon them save the meek 
and melancholy buffalo, and tbe wild mares and colts that here 
and there swept like a hurrying wind over the brown grasslands* 

Rome, too, said nothing to her. 

The name that alike the poet and the scholar, the devotee and 
the agnostic, can never hear without emotion, to her had no mean- 
log save as a place where her lover dwelt. In her childhood she 
liad heard speak of Rome as of the city of the Holy Father, and 
had had vague fancies of it as of a great white throne set upon 
the everlasting hills, with walls of ivory and gates of gold, and 
all the angels as its ministers, und on it for over a light like 
that of sunrise. 

That had been her vision of it as a child. 

Now slie.knew it was what men called a city: a place ter- 
rible to her as of meeting roofs and brawling crowds; a place 
wheiv; he lived, and living, forgot Mareirmni. 

* Is it far, so very far, to J^me? ^ she wondered, with a sink- 
ing heart and tired feet. 

Satumino had still chosen the inland instead of the seaward 
way ; he still feared those watch-towers of the coast, the soldiery 
who were perpetually on vigil to seize the smugglers from the isles. 

In lieu of descending to follow the Via Aurelia where it wound 
down a few miles off the coast, by Santa Marinella and Santa 
Severa and medineval Palo, and tbe volcanic soil and the steep 
ravines by Oervctri, where the long avenues of cliff sepulchres are 
all that remain to show the site of Ca3re, and gaining so the mouth 
<»f Tiber to ascend the stream in any boat that he might find by 
Fiumicino, be still struck across the country by cattle-tracks known 
alone to himself and wild men like him, and chose to leave the 
Maccarese morasses untrodden in his rear, and followed the course 
of the Arrone river as far as the higli clifls up by forsaken Galera. 

At this deserted rock-village he slept that night, the fifth night 
(ff his pilgrimage, and she, still unseen by him, climbed also in 
the twui^t of the early autumn night, and there rested also as 
a hill-hare worn out with travel might have done. 

lie, all unconscious that she was near, slept soundly with rude 
stones for his bed. 
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In his days of pride his range had sometimes swept as far as 
those wood-blothea cliffs that rise about the lake of Bracciano, the 
Laciis Sabatinus of the Homans. In that time he had been well 
known in all this country side, and the wayside winehouse further 
away on the stream of the Due Fossi had once been proud to enter- 
tain the lordly brigand from the Apennine hills when it had seemed 
good to him to sweep down on travellers too curious and too in- 
cautious, riding or driving out by the Via Flaminia to see Veii or 
iScrofano or the classic baths of Apollo’s Vicarello. 

Ere the light of daybreak had come over the green mountain 
of Rocca Romana in the east, he rose this night from his rough 
couch of stones, and broke his fast on dried goat’s-flesh and tt 
draught from his flask of wine, and then began to descend the 
hills, using greater prudence and more wariness nowthat^ he neared 
Rome. 

Musa, who had been yet earlier a'wake, had bathed her face and 
feet in the Arrone, and was watching to see him stir, herself 
sci’eened amidst the brushwood. 

It was a fair morning, golden and light. 

Over the Campagna away southward tliore were white mists 
that hovered longest where the Tiber rolled, but eastward on these 
rocks the woods wore all alight wdth siiiiheams, and the glancing 
streams ran sparkling through gi’asses, 8tarr(*d with dragon-flower 
and cyclamen, and shaded with heavy boughs of beech and chest- 
nut. 

Even in the strained, vague terror which filled her mind to 
the exclusion of any other emotion, a sense of tlje beauty of this 
morning smote her, and her eyes involuntarily dwelt upon the 
scene around her. 

Before her, some sixteen miles away, there Avas a dome that 
lifted itself from tlio cireding mists and the green shndows of a 
great plain ; a dome that loolred blue as a hyacinth, ethereal ns a 
shadow itself, against the clearness of the morning skies. The 
plain AA^as the Roman Campagna, and the dome was the dome of 
San Pi(‘,tr<>. 

yhe did not know it, but dimly she divined it. Something of 
that ineffable thrill which comes to all Avho thus behold it moAred 
her even in her ignorance, 

‘ Yonder mlist be Rome,’ she thought, and knelt a moment on 
the grass, forgetting Saturnino. 

The moment passed, she sprang to her feet again, remembering 
her errand ; alert, lithe, agile, wary even in her fatigue as any 
forest animal th^t watches for the hunters to spring away at the 
first sound it hears. 

Saturnino went down the cliffs, and passed the Arrone by a 
ford, and, giving La Storta a wide berth to his right, kept clear of 
the post road and passed by a path across the downs to Isola 
Famese. lie walked slowly now, being himself fatigued; she 
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followed over the turf, a grey gliding figure^ little noticeable^ for 
tlio hood of her wooUm mantle was drawn over her head. On 
these open fields she feared that he might turn his head and at a 
glance recognise her. 

He did not ascend the cliff to Isola, but passed on beneath it, 
still keeping clear of the highway. 

The * Troy of Italy ^ lay behind them on its bare ground ; but 
of this ^e knew nothing. Beyond that were the dark heights 
wbui e the waters of Tivoli fall, and the snow-line of the Sabine 
range ; in front stretched the Oampagna, broken hero into narrow 
ravines, and with scattered groves of trees, whose golden leafage 
caught the sunshine of the early day as the morning broadened 
b(hmd the frozen summit of the Jjeonessa, and over the once 
sacred oaks of Eleusinian Musino. 

To her they were but such long heaving mountain-lines, such 
hills, with barren aides and wooded summits, such downs and 
moors, with the yellow dragonVmouth, the ainethyst-hued cycla- 
men, in their grass, ns she had had always about her in autumn in 
Maremma. Even the tumuli and the tombs that often marked the 
way were familiar features in her home landscape. But that blue 
dome in the blue air afar ofi^ that bell-flower which seemed to 
hang downwards from the floating clouds, that Was new, strange, 
marvellous; that seemed to call her forward towards it, that 
seemed to say to her, ' hasten, hasten, here is the city of God.* 

Only before her, between lier and it, went the form of Satur- 
niijo like the shadow of Death. 

When they left the glens and broken ground, and came out on 
the level turf of the Campagna nearer Home, she was afraid that 
he would turn and see her. But he did not. He was walking a 
little lamely now, but with a dogged persistence, as if the thoughts 
with which he was accompanied would not let him delay or rest. 

He knew very well that now he was going with open eyes 
straight into the jaws of danger, and his dread of capture was 
much greater than his dread of deatln He knew that at any 
moment a question put to hijn, a suspicion caused to any guard or 
soldier, might fling him back into the hands of the State. Away 
in the wild country he had been comparatively secure ; but here, 
where perforce he must mingle with other men, and perforce pass 
the city barriers, he knew that at any moment the law might fall 
on him, and claim him. But he went on all the same, feeling 
every now and then for his dagger, which was hidden beneath his 
goatskin breeches. 

A body of mounted carabineers chanced to ride past, their 
horses’ hoofe cutting deep into the wet Campagna turf ; he turned 
quickly aside and hid himself behind a mound of tufa. 

Turning, he saw her, hut he saw in her only a peasant girl 
coming with hea: h^d hooded aj^nst the keen winds that were 
blowing up from the mouth of Tioer away in the west. 
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When the mounted patrol had trotted bv and were lost to 
sight beyond a fringe of alders on the Valcae curre, he did not 
even think to look for her j a mere woman of the Campagna, as 
he thought, coming to the city as so many come. 

He was absorbed in one terrible purpose, in one mission which 
was the only shape of duty that had ever guided his steps ; its pre- 
occupation obscured in him his usual wariness of eye and brain. 

iBy this time it was afternoon, for he was footsore and walked 
slowly, and the ground was for the most part rough and heavy, 
and often encumbered with thorns and brambles and stones half 
sunken in the turf. 

They met few living things ; now and then an ox-cart came 
along the deep ruts in the turf; a birdcatcher spread bis nets to 
snare the greenfinch and the goldfinch in the berried hriony; a 
mountain lad went by playing on bis pipes a melancholy hymn ; a 
shepherd lay asleep amidst his nibbling flock, whilst his dog 
watched. 

'J'hat was all. 

They were now treading on what was once the Via Cassia, and 
they pursued it some little way; but in lieu of going on by it to 
the Ponte Molle, Saturnino crossed the green turf by paths ho 
knew, and at length entered on a broad crowded public road, 
which once had been the great Flaminian Way. He deemed it 
less perilous to pass through the gates with other men than to 
endeavour to enter the city secretly by any suspected means. 

Her heart tightened a« she saw him take the road. 

It would be far more difficult to follow him in any highway or 
any street than it had been upon the downs and moors, where the 
clear air showed every figure on them as far as the human eye 
could reach in vision. Once in a street, a momentarily-gathering 
crowd, the passage of a waggon, the twist of any unknown passage, 
the barrier of a group of people, any unforeseen trifle, might take 
liiiii from her sight, never, perhaps, to be found again in this great 
city which appalled her as she drew nigh it with its over-spreading 
wi^s and roofs, and palaces and cupolas and towers, and dusky 
piles of red-brown travertine, and gigantic chui’ches that seemed 
to surge, colossal, from a petrified sea of stone. 

Fear took the place of that exaltation which had sustained 
her sinking limbs so far; the nameless fear which comes on all free 
forest things when they are driven to approach a city. 

She, like them, was hold so long as the width of the green 
grass-lands, of the heath-^own moors, was around her ; as long ae 
she possessed the lovely light of the unohscured skies, the whole- 
some wine of the strong wind, the fresh fragrance of the dewy 
soil. 

But as she drew nigh this wilderness of stone, of brick, of 
marble, of iron, she saw no moi’e the purple flovrer of Ihe great 
dome : she only saw a labyrinth of men’s making in which she 
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would wander misembly j finding not lier lover, and losing her hold 
upon his assassin. 

A greater terror than that which she had felt in the prisons 
and judgment-chamher of Orbetello fell upon her. If she could 
not find Este, if she lost sight of this man '^nt on his destruction, 
what could she do ? How could she warn him whom she wouhl 
have given every drop of her life-blood to save P 

TLe autumn day was drawing to a close ; tbe splendour of 
sunset in November was beginning to lend its deeper gold, its darker 
blue, to the western heavens ; the bells of Home were rocking and 
beating on the air. 

With that frost of fear on her heart, she followed Saturnino as 
lie passed through the wine-carts, the hay-wagpons, the horses, 
the mules, the brawling men, the shouting children, about the 
gates of the Porta ded Popolo. He had thrown his wallet aside 
when lie had left Galera ; be hadnotliing onhim that the customs- 
guards could ask to examine. lie passed tlicin unnoticed; a tall, 
sinewy, black-browed, brown-cheeked shepherd, like so many that 
came down from the mountains, with their goats and asses, to go 
the round of the streets at daybreak. 

She passed also ; a slender, youthful figure, “clad in homely 
bomespim clothes. 

She was in Home. 

She had wallcod sixty miles in live days. 

She looked neither to right nor left. 

She only w'atched the figure of Satiumino, towering a full head 
above the throngs through wdiich his long stride passed. 

Once only he paused ; it was to go into a wineshop, and, under 
cover of drinking, ask the way to the Palace that Este had inhe- 
rited ; the pilace once of a Pope s mistress ; a grand and gorgeous 
place, standing with its sculptured walls on a small piazza, dark 
and old, across the water on jVastevere. It had a wooded garden 
sloping to the Tiber, as the Furnehina had. So they told him in 
the wine-shop, making clear to him the wav that he should take. 

His back was to the entrance-door as he drank, and paid, and 
spoke. She leaned against the lintel and listened, and heard. 

She had believed all along that he came thither to kill Este ; 
she heard without suiwise the question that gave her confirmation 
of all she feared. What reason moved him, she wondered dully, 
while the pulse of her life beat in her as if every vein would burst. 

She shrank hack into t he shadow of the wall as he came out. 
His face was dark with drink and passion ; his lips were set, 11 is 
eyes had a red fury in them, as an angered mastiff’s have when he 
is, about to spring. 

Almost she was tempted to leap on him, and drive her dagger 
through him. 

To save or servo Este any crime would have seemed to her 
holiness, 
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)^ut Bhc knew tliat beside bim she was as a reed beside an oak ; 
t'lat if her first blow failed to strike home, he would turn in his rage^ 
and stab or strangle her ; then who would warn Este if she died z 

She dared not touch him lest she should fail, and no living 
thing be left betwixt her lover and him. 

She continued to follow him, going through the strange ways 
of the wondrous place with no more sight of them than if she had 
been blind. 

The noise of the streets, the confusion and babble, and sounds 
of moving horses, of soldiers* trumpets, of shouting charlatans, of 
rapidly-ievolving wheels, all went by her unheard. ^ 

Her fear of the city was lost in a yet intenser fear. Had its 
streets been a furnace, she would have plunged into its flames. 

Saturnine left the noisier and gayer streets to pass into the dark 
steep lanes that encompass the Pantheon and lead the way 
to THber. It seemed to her as if these miry, crooked, gloomy 
ways would never end ; their rough uneven pavements, their 
battered darkling house-walls, their stench, and the cries that 
filled them from the brazen lungs of the populace thronging 
through them, made them seem to her like the passage-ways of 
hell. Yet she scarcely felt the flints under her feet, the foul smell 
in the air, the uproar on her ear ; she was almost as sightless, 
almost as deaf, as a hunted dog that runs straight on, hearing and 
seeing nought, made mad with teiToi*. 

Only mad she was not ; the great love in her burned too clearly 
like a strong light in a lamp of alabaster, and her courage made 
her calm. 

Saturniiio passed through the ancient ways that dive down 
through the heart of the city to the riverside. He crossed the 
Tiber by the bridge of S. Angelo. The sun had now set ; a crim- 
son hue was upon all the scene; the river rippled in lines of gold, 
the pine-trees were black against the glow, the angel on Hadrian s 
tomb lifted a flashing sword into the light. 

Even in that moment the beauty of the evening upon Tiber 
forced some perception of itself upon her ; he never paused nor saw. 
He entered Trastevere. 

Its streets and lanes were dark. Lamps were burning, and 
the glisten of fountains showed white througn the gloom. 

The great bells were tolling, for on the morrow it was the feast 
of S. Elizabeth. The air seemed to palpitate visibly with their 
rocking sounds. There were many monks and priests in the streets, 
their white or their black robes flitting by beneath the shadow of 
high walls over-topped with orange-trees and cypress and here and 
there a palm. The people came out of their dim arched doorways, 
from under their iron lamps, with mass books in their hands or 
long r&aries of oJive-heads. From some church or monastery 
whose portals stood open there came a low subdued chorus of 
Gregorian ebaunts swelling softly out over the evening air. 
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Satumino neither noted nor paused for any of these thbf^ 
lie, a man of religion always, had for once no need to the call of 
vespers, no salutation for the lighted altars. He pressed through 
the priesthood and the populace alike in haste and with feverish 
steps. 

He still walked lamely, hut he went fast, stop^dng in his course 
only to ask once or twice his way to the palace oi the Count d’Esto. 

Oi^ce a hrown-eyed Trasteverina with red laughing mouth 
heard him ask that, and smiled. 

' A handsome youth and open-handed,^ she said ; * he lives 
yonder where you see the statues on the roof ; he led a mirthful 
life last winter, but he did not forget the poor. He was away all 
summer at some pleasure 1 suppose ; now he is back again ; yes, 
be is there; he is not alone, he is never alone ; he is a gay gentle- 
man, and handsome as a cameUiartree in carnival.’ 

Satumino said nothing ; he slid his hand within his clothes to 
feel his dagger-hilt. 

Musa was not near enough to hoar the woman’s words. She 
saw him change the direction of his steps, and she saw a dark grand 
pile, with a vast doorway and GoUiic statues of saints along its 
roof, that stood at the further end of a narrow piazza, great trees of 
the gardens behind it making a blacjk cloud against the evening 
slry, Then for a moment her eyes gi‘ew dim, her brain grew dizzy ; 
she felt that she was near Este. 

And if she could not save him! if she had chosen a foolish, 
usi;l?fjs way I if she had erred when she had been afraid to strike 
her knife into his enemy’s breast lest the blow should fail from any 
feebleness of her hand I 

This was all she thought of ; that her lover had forgotten her 
she never remembered; a great love is an unchanging pardon. 
Strained to the uttermost it will not fail or faint ; it will endure 
all things. 

She quickened her steps, and, trusting to the deep shadows that 
fell from the house w-alls of the piazza, crept close upward to him, 
80 close that stretching out her uand she could have touched him. 

He, knowing nothing still, went on across the pavement of the 
narrow square. No one noticed him ; Shepherds came in often- 
times from the Oampagna on the vigil of holy feasts, and he, they 
saw, was from the downs and moors, with his rude goatskin clothes, 
his wild dark hair, his pastoral staff, his leather-girt strong loins. 

The oaken iron-studded doorsr of the palace stood wide open ; 
tliere was a keeper of them, clad in red and gold, like all such 
servitors of Homan princes, but be had crossed the piazza for a 
moment, and was quenching his thirst at a canteen, where some of 
the Swiss guard of the adjacent Vatican were lolling and drinking 
in his company, their yellow and red uniforms and tne steeT glitter 
of tlieir halberds making a glow of colour under an old bronze 
iwinging lamp. 
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She gave the mon-at-arma a ewift glance, and felt glad that 
they were eo near ; if she failed they would be there to hear. 

She crept up closely towards Satumino, so closely that she 
walked in his very shadow. Her footfall was noiseless. He did 
not know that he was followed ; that he had thus been followed 
all across the wastes of the Maremma. 

He passed without a moment’s pause through the doorway ; 
whenever he had struck a deathblow, he had always struck quickly 
as the eagle does. 

Within there was a vast and lofty hall, austere with sculpture, 
its floor mosaic, its ceiling frescoed ; a staircase of immense width, 
made of mwble, stretched upward between walls of marble j silver 
lamps swung from above and lighted it dully. It was deserted 
and silent ; all the footmen dozed in Koman j^hion,'^n the ante- 
chambers before the great apartments up above 'where the flrst 
flight of the great stairs ended, and where, in a great arch within 
the wall, a statue of S, Michael stood, colossal, with white wings 
out^read and spear uplifted. 

Satumino crossed the hall and mounted one by one the steps 
of marble. 

Once he looked back to be sure that no one saw him there. 
She shrank against the pillars of the balustrade, and Imr grey 
clothes wore so like the shadows on her that she escaped his sight. 

All around the landing-place there were largo doors, black 
doors touched with faded gilaing ; there were oil lamps burning, 
their pale light fell on the marble of S. Michael, with the fiend 
conquered at his feet. 

By hazard Satumino flung open the nearest door to him, and 
thrust back the curtain of gilded leather that hung behind it. 
The chamber 'within was an ante-chamber, spacious, but well 
warmed by a bronze brazier in its centre ; here several latiqueys iu 
liveries of purple and white were lounging at their ease in idle- 
ness. 

Some stared, some started up at sight of the strange figure of this 
Campagna shepherd, as he looked to them, standing on the thres- 
hold, with one hand putting back the gilded Cordovan leather of 
the curtain. 

He called to them in a loud voice : * Go, toll your master I am 
here ; I, Satumino Mastaraa. Say that I bid him for old friend- 
ship’s sake come out for a word wuth me.’ 

There was something in his igne, somothing in his look, which 
awed into silence the arrogant and impudent words with which 
they were always ready to greet and turn away one of the popu- 
lace ; to them, all Boman youngsters os they were, the name that 
was still a sacred name to the Maremma, said nothing, but they 
were itHpressed and cowed by the rude majesty, the lordly, haugh'ty 
command, of this strange man, who spoke to them as though he 
wore an emperor. 
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They whispered amongst each other in hesitation and yagiie 
alarm. lie stood on the threshold waiting and impatient^ bis 
great dark eyes glowing with £ame beneath his bent and stormy 
brows. 

* Go/ he said again to them, ' Go ; your master and I kept 
company for two long years until we sawed each other’s chains 
asunder. Go ; 1 am Saturnine Mastarna.’ 

Two of them slunk away upon his errand, the others waited 
about alarmed. 

Behind the leathern curtain Musa stood, wuthin a hand’s-breadth 
of her ’'father. Her heart beat so loudly against her breast that 
she thought he must hear it, and would turn and see her there. 
Her whole being was strung to tension, all the blood had gone 
out of her face, temgues of flame seemed to dart through her eyes, 
her lips grew dry and parched. In the agony of her watching 
fear she almost forgot that her sight w^ould soon see Este. If she 
failed to save him ! — this was her one consuming thought. 

It seemed to her hours tliat she stood there, on the threshold of 
the vestibule, waiting, whilst the idle lacaueys loitered w'ithin, 
looking at this strange unhidden guest W'ith stupid curiosity and 
amaze. She heard a clock striking the seventh hour of the night ; 
she saw the hand of Saturniuo steal vrithin his belt of leather, and 
knew that he was fingering the dagger hidden there. 

The doors at the upper end of the long frescoed chamber un- 
closed; Este came through them, the light from the swinging 
lamps fell on his classic face. He looked surprised, disturbed ; he 
came across the floor with a rapid step, and motiojied hack his 
eager lacqueys. 

* Are you prudent ? ’ he said in a low tone. ^ I have not for- 
gotten, I will befriend you, but Tvhat brings you here ? ^ 

Satumino cut his words asunder. 

^ This ! ^ he said ; and swift as the lightning flash above his 
mountain lair his dagger flashed in the air. 

Ere it could strike she had thrown herself on him, and with the 
strength of a young lioness had torn the eteel out of his grip, and 
forced him, staggering like i, drunken man, against the marble 
columns of the doorway. 

‘ You too ! ’ cried Este ; and all his debt, and all his sins of 
oblivion and ingratitude, came hack upon him like a rain of curses, 
and held him dumb and paralysed. 

I would not have corae,^ she murmured, careless that the 
blood was streaming from the hand with which she had seized the 
dagger, and still clenched it close; ‘ I would not have come — oh, 
never, never — but he meant to kill you, and I have followed him 
all the way, all the way,* 

Then she dropped senseless on the marble floor at his feet. 

Satumino stood silent, leaning against the columns of the 
door. 
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The veins of his throat and his forehead were black and swollen, 
his dark face was crimson, the blood was surging in his temples 
and in his brain : he only saw a crimson reeling mist that circled 
round and round him ; the servants seized him and he felt them 
not; he saw nothing, he knew nothing; only one memory re- 
mained with him, 

^ She was the child of Serapia/ he muttered, ' and you — ^you 
— you — yovi will escape me I ^ 

lie strove to wrench himself free from the grasp of the men 
who held him; he strove blindly, madly, to get away and 
throw himself on Este ; but he could see nothing, he could hear 
nothing, for the rush of blood in his brain; the darkness over 
him grew denser and blacker, the sense of suilbeation grew worse^ 
ho thought the hands of a hundred men were at his throat; 
then, like the carcase of a slaughtered bull, his body slipped 
from those who liad seized him, and ho fell face forward on the 
floor. 

He breathed a few times with labour, but his brain w^as 
already dead ; soon the trunk and the limbs were dead also. The 
silver image that Joconda had given to him still hung about his 
throat. 

So he perished, unpitied, unassoilised, and they let him lie like 
carrion, and to bo like carrion carted to the streets. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

WnEK she returned to any consciousness and sense of sight or 
licaring, she was alone with her faithless lover ; he Icnelt beside 
her as he had kneeled on that night of storm when he had found 
her on the shore beneath the Sasso Scritto. 

‘ Forgive me, forgive me ! ’ — ^that was all he could think of to 
say. 

He loathed his sins, and he abhorred himself. 

Little by little she recovered breath and power and remem- 
brance; she hod only swooned from long fatigue and terror, and 
the effort made to save him. 

For awhile she lay quite still, letting the deep delight of his 
touch, his voice, his presence, steep all her being in unutterable, 
dream-like ecstasy. 

‘ My love, my love I ^ she murmured, and smiled, and leaned 
her head against his breast, and was at peace at last. 

He kissed her again and again and again, and in that moment 
loved her and said only the same w’ords, ^Forgive met forgive 
me ! ’ and then was still and leaned his lips upon her hair in 
silence. 

For awhile she rested so ; so motionless he nr'gbl have thought 
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her dead but fur the close cling^g j^reseure of her UDwounded 
hand on his. 

She lay as in a trance : a trance of more than mortal joy. 

Suddenly a great fear seized her. 

' Saturmno/ she murmured, * where is he P * 

* lie is gone, dear ; never mind him/ he answered her. Ho 
corJd not bear to tell her that this man was dead, 

* Gone — gone where ? He may come back. He may try to 

kill you. He hates you ; T cannot tell why * 

She had started from his hold and was trembling with terror, 
Este shuddered with his own memories. 

He had understood the dying words of Saturnine : he had 
understood that this poor brute had been her father. 

* Ho is gone where he will harm no one any more/ he said to 
her, with tears in his own eyes. * He is dead, dear. He had a 
rush of blood over the brain that killed him. Let ua leave him to 
God: 

* Is he dead ? ^ she said ; but it moved her little. He had been 
nothing to her, this outlawed man, who first had stolen her gold 
and last had striven to slay the only life she loved. She liad 
pitied him because men had huiiied him ; that was all. 

Suddenly again she raised herself and looked in Este’s eyes, 
and a wave of hot colour went over all her face, 

' My child died/ she murmured timidly as if afraid he would 
rebuke her, 

* Yours ! — ^mine ! ’ 

A great pang of remorse went through him. Had she suflPered 
tlms, he knowing nothing, living in pleasure and in oblivion ! 

‘ Ours,^ she said softly under her breath. ‘ He lived a fe w little 
days : 1 did all I could.’ 

Her eyes closed, and large tears rolled slowly off her lashes 
and fell upon his band. He kissed them as they fell ; a poignant 
repentance made him ready to curse himself, though she would 
never curse him. 

would not have come,’ she murmured, 'you know that ; you 
are sure of that ? Only I feared he wished to hurt you, and I 
could warn you no other way. Oh love, oh my dear love I you 
do believe me ? Never, never would I have come to remind you 
of-of ’ 

' Of my debt/ he murmured. 'Ah, I believe I You are the 
most generous and the most pure of living souls, and I am the 
most base.’ 

'No, no/ she said softly, 'lam nothing; it was natural you 
should forget. You have the world now ; you have no need of 
me. Never weuld I have come for any lesser thing than this.’ 

'How do you liveP ’ be said, with his voice hroaen and hoarse. 

He was ashamed ; ^eatly ashamed. 

’’I live as we did/ she said simply, and thought she would not 
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tell liiza of aH her sufiferiogs, leet he should hear in them a 
reproach. 

‘ In the tomhe ? In those tombs still ? ^ 

^ Where else P ’ she said in wonder that he should ask. 

* When I drink from what you called the shjphos that you drank 
out of/ she added simply, * it seems almost as if you aissed me 
still ’ 

He leaned his face upon her breast to hide his shame. 

‘ Whatever was I that you should adore me thus ? ’ he cried, 
* Nothing to you but a bringer of burden and shame.’ 

‘ I love you/ she murmured, with her old trouble at finding 
any words large enough to tell the great emotions that swelled her 
heart. Who that loves can ever find them ? 

She loved him, indeed, and he 

A passionate remorse was on him. Why had he been faithless, 
treacherous, more thankless than a cur that bit what fed it ? Nay, 
he thought, no boast but what was human could ever have been 
ingrate thus. 

Suddenly she freed herself from his embrace, and raised herself 
erect upon her couch. 

^ I will go now,’ she said, all her soul in her eyes as they dwelt 
on his. ^ I have saved you, I have seen you ; night and day I will 
thank God. I will go now ; I am not tired, 1 shall be always 
there, and if you wish for me ever, you will call me. But that 
will not be.’ 

Her eyes were full of tears which did not fall. She put her 
arms about bis throat and kissed him, as though he lay dying, and 
was leaving her for evermore. 

‘ My love — my love — my love ! ’ she murmured. 

Then she rose ; her face was very pale, her head swam, her 
limbs trembled still, her hand was wounded and wrapped in linen, 
and tlirobbtid and ached, but she was ready to go. 

He should not think that she had come to call himbtvclc to any 
memory of his debt, or of her sacrifice. 

The old heroic light shone in her eyes, the old high courage rose 
in her heart. She would go buck and live in solitude and silence, 
and if he wished for her he knew the way over the wild thyme and 
the dewy wood-moss to the moors. She would be always there. 

Perhaps some day, when the world had tired him, or strength 
had failed him, he would remember. 

Este held her to his breast. 

^ You must not go I ’ he cried passionately, ' You must never 
go ! What do you think me ? Could ever we part now P If I had 
known * 

Then he was silent ; a cruel knowledge was in. his mind, a cruel 
dilemma beset him ; he remembered other ties, other passions. She 
loved him as no other did indeed, but ho 

The tapestry at the further wall of the great painted chamber 
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in which they were alone wavered and moved; a hand pushed it 
with petulance aside; from the gloom bobiud it there came a 
woman as white as the swan’s throat is, with hair that was about 
her like a golden nimbus, and a collar of old jewels set in silver at 
her throat. She moved with calm, slow, undulating waoe ; she 
wore some soft and shining texture, white, too, with lights and 
shadow? in it as the swan a whiteness has ; she had a knot of crim- 
son roses at her breast. 

SI e had cruel eyes. She had a beautiful mouth, that laughed 
as children’s do. She came forward and looked, smiling, at 
Este. 

She was only a base, venal, wanton thing enough, who had but 
one love, gold ; yet the world had taught her all its sorcery, and 
she had its grace, its skill, its power. She was the Venus Pan- 
demos which in all time has triumphed. 

She put her hand upon his shoulder, and laugkKl a little, noise- 
lessly. 

She glanced at'the poor grey, dust-stained, travel-tired form that 
she saw there. 

^ He is mine,’ she said with a smile. ^ Was he ^oura onceP 
Well ! why have you let him go ? ’ 

He shivered under the liold of the courtesan, but he said nothing. 
Ilis head drooped ; he was ashamed, bitterly ashamed. 

He envied that dead carrion -which lay in the lower chamber of 
his palace. He, at least, living, had been a man. 

Musa stood mute ; her eyes favStened on tliis beautiful soulless 
white aiiii golden thing that held him there. 

Then afl at once she understood. 

With one cry she turned and fled. 

AVhen he shook off his sorcereas, and followed her down his 
great marble stairs into the darkness of the night, she was gone : 
lost to him in the wilderness of Rome. 

Then perhaps, at last, he loved her. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

On the sixth day from that she reached her home. She knew not 
how she reached it; knew no more than does the hunted beast, 
that runs panting, sinking, almost dying at each step, and yet runs 
on to die at home. She had no consciousness of what she did ; 
her hand bled, her brain turned, her feet stumbled, yet she kept on, 
with only that one instinct of the stricken doe left in her, to reach 
her home and die there* 

She lost all beauty, all youth, all likeness of herself. She crept 
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/)ii with the torpid movement of old age ; in her heart she carried 

despair. 

Everywhere around her, in the buoyant clouds, in the moun- 
tain snows, in the greenness of the land' in the light and lustre of 
the sunbeams, she saw only one thing, the face of the woman who 
had robbed her ; of the woman who was by his side, with the 
noiseless laugh on her mouth and the glisten of the old ^ems at 
her throat. 

That was all she saw. 

The few men who met her in the fields and on the moors were 
frightened at her look, and thought her mad, and hurried from her 
p^th. 

For six days and nights she wandered, now running, now creep- 
ing, now dropping and lying like a stone, now gathering herself 
up and going onward a.^ a deer does that carries a mortal wound 
with him through the brake and the stream, over the hill and the 
heath. 

Sometimes she slept. 

Sometimes all night she lay with eyes wide open to the stars, 
staring, wondering where God was. 

On the sc veil til morning she came home. 

There were redbreasts singing amidst the myrtle. She went 
down into the tombs. They were very cold ; the ashes of the 
spent fire were on the stones. 

In the ivory skijphos he had always used there was water ; she 
drank it thirstily. She kissed the rim his lips had used to toucli. 
She Icneeled down and said a Latin prayer. * If God care,’ she 
thought — and wandeited dully. 

Ibe little timid song of the mountain birds came into the still- 
ness of the tombs. 

She did not heiir it ; she only heard Este s voice. 5 

She took from her girdle tlie thre.e-edged dagger that he had 
once vvorn near his heart night and day ; she set it upright in tlie ^ 
spot where the little child had lain upon its bed of rosemary, forc- 
ing the hilt down into a crevice in the rock floor of the chamb(‘r 
of the Lucumo. 

Then .she threw herself forward on the upright blade, which 
sank straight through breast and bone. 

When the messengers of her lover came thither a day later, 
having sought her in the city and on the downs and hills in vain, 
she lay as though asleep, face downward, her head upon her 
arm. 

He made her grave there, and buried with her half his life. 

But men forget — and he forgot. 

In time the wild olive, and the myrtle, and the evergreen 
alatemus grew closer and closer around the entrance of the Etrus- 
can crave and at lost wove so impenetrable a veil between it and 
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the light that even the Vild birds and the hunted hare seeking a 
refuge could not enter there. 

It defended her in death as it had sheltered her in life ; and the 
woodlark sang above amidst the wood spurge, and the balm and 
the spikenard and the wild rose grew over the place of the tomb. 


XH£ END. 
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Napoleon the First. With i«o Ulus- 
rrationB from the Originals. Two 
Vc'Isy, d^m y 8vq,2S b . [/« preparahon. 

Bactehia Synopsis of the 

Bacteria and Yeast Fungi and Allied 
Species, By W. B. Crovu, B.A. With 
over 100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3S JW. [I n pre pgtgtwn. 

Balzac's “ Comedie Humaine ’* 

and its Author. Witli Translations by 
~ H. WAnKE:R. Post8vo,cl.litnp,28. 6 d. 

Bankers, A Handbook of Lon- 

doHi; together with Lists of Bankers 
from 1677. By F. G. Hilton Price. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Bardsley (Rev. C.W.), Works by : 
Engl ish Su r n am es : Thei r Sources and 
Significations. Cr,8vo,cl. extra, 7b.6<1. 
Curloaltlee of Puritan Nomencla- 
ture. Crojvn 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6(1, 

Bartholomew fair, Memoirs 

of. i>y Henry Morlcy, With 200 
llliists. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

Beauchamp. — Grantfey 

Qrimge: A Novel. By Skelseky 
Be^champ. Post Svo, illust. hd.s., 28. 

Beautiful Pictures by British 
Artiste : A Gathering of Favourites 
from our Picture Galleries. In Two 
Series, All engraved on Steel in the 
highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sydney 
Armytage, M.A. Imperial 4(0, cloth 
extra, gilt and gilt edges, 218. per Vol. 

BechBteln.-— As Pretty as 
Seven, and other German Stories. 
Collected by Ludwig Bbchstfin. 
With Additional Tales by the Brothers 
Grimm, and 100 lUusts. by Richter, 
Suiaii 4to, green and gold, 6$. 6d. ; 
g ilt edges, 79. 

Beerbohm. — Wanderings in 

Patagonia ; or, Life among the Ostrich 
Hunters, By Julius Beerbohm. With 
lllusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Belgravia for ISS4. One 
Shilling Monthly, Ulnstrated by P. 
MACNAB.— Two Semi Stories are now 
appearing m this Magazine: "The 
Lover'e Creed,” by Mrs. Cashel 
Moey ; ♦ and The Wearing of the 
Green/’ by the Author of "Love the 
Pebt.” 

Now ready, V%e VolMm for Novem- 
ber, 1883, to February, 1884, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d,; Cases for binding 
Vols,, 28. each. 


Belgravia Holiday Number. 

With Stories by James Payn, F. W. 

RoniN.soN, J. ARbuthhot Wilson, 

and others. Demy 6vo, with Illustra- 
tions, Is. [Preparing. 

Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.), Works by: 

A Ballad History of England. Post 
8vo, clotli limp, 2 b. 

Songs for Sailors. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 

Besant (Walter) and James 
Rico, Novels by. Post Svo, illusl. 
boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 28. 6d, 
each; or crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. each. » 

Reody-Money Mortiboy 

HWith Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

Tbo Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelcma. 

’Twas In Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

Besant (Walter), Novels by: 

^11 Sorts and Conditions of Men; 
An Impossible Story. With Ilhistra 
tions by Fred. Barnard. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Sd. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Captains’ Room, &c. With 
Fiontispiece by E. J. Wheeler. 
Clown Svo, cloth extra, 3S. 64. ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

All in a Garden Fair. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

Dorothy Forster. Three Vols., crown 
8vo. [Shortly, 

Betham-Edwards (M.), Novels 
by. Crown Svo, cloth extr.-i, 3s. 6d. 
each. ; post 8vo, illust. bd!:>.,2s. each. 

Felicia. I Kitty. 
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Bewick (Thomas) & his Pupils. 

By Austin Dobson. With lOO Ulus- 
tiations. Square Svo, clotb extra, 
10a. [Pfiparing. 

Birthday Books:— 

The Starry Heavens: A Poetio$il 
Birthday Book. Square 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 28. 6d. 
Birthday Flowers: Their Language 
and Legends. By W. J. Gordon. 
BeaulitulJy Illustrated in Colours by 
VipLA Bouchton. In illuminated 
cover, crown 4to, 68. 

The Lowell Birthday Book. With 
IDusts., small 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 


Bishop.— Old Mexico and her 
Lost Provinces. By William Henry 
Bishop. With iso Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 6d. 

Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Hand- 
books. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uni* 
lorm in size tor binding. 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1883, each Is. 

Academy Notes, 1884. With Illustra* 
tions. Ifi. IPrcpurmg. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Vol., with nearly 6oo Illusts.i* 
Facsimile. Demy Svo, cloth limp, 6s. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 
Grosvenor Notes, sepaiate years, from 
1878 to 1883, each Is, 

Grosvenor Notes, 1884. With Illus- 
ti ations. Is. ^Preparing, 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877-82. With 
upwards of 3(X) 1 11 usti ations. Demy 
8vo, cloth Jimp, 68. 

Pictures at South Kensington. With 
70 IlUistiations. Is. 

TheEnglish Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 114 lUuscralions. Is. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. izS Illustrations. Is. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. With 
Note-i by H. Blackburn, and 342 
lllusts. Demy Kvo, cloth limp, 3s. 

The Paris Salon, 1884. With over 300 
lllusts. Edited by F. G. Dumas. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. {^Preparing. 

The Art Annual, 1883-4. Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. With 300 fulFpage 
Illustra tions. Demy Svo, 5s. 

Boccaccio's Decameron ; or. 
Ten Days’ Entertainment, Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
Thomas Wkight, F.S.A. With Portrait, 
and Stothaud‘5 beautiful Copper- 
plates, Cr. Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7 b. 6d. 


Blake (William) : Etchings frpm 

his Works. By W. B. SooTTi Widi 
descriptive Text. Folio, ' half-bottnd 
boards, India Proofs , 2 U. 

Bower8'(Q.) H u nttng Bk^tphes: 

Cantars In Crampehlro. Oblong 4to, 
half'hound' boards, 2l8. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. 

Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 

Oblon g 4to, half-b ound,' 218. __ 

Boyle (Frederick^ Works toy : 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated bds., 2 b. 
Ravage Life. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. ; post Svo, ilhistrated bds., 2 b. 

Brand’s Observations on Pop- 
ular fl^tiqultiea, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstmons. With 
the Additions of Sir Hsnry Ellis. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with 
numerous Illustrations, 7 b. ro. 

Bret Harte, Works by : 

Bret Harte '8 Collected Works. Ar* 
rangud and Revised by the Author* 
Complete in Five Vols., Ciowh 8ve* 
cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Vol. 1. Complete Poetical and 
. Dramatic Works. With Steel Por* 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 
Vol. II. Earlier Papers— Luck of 
Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
—Bohemian Papers — Spanish 
AND American Legends. 

Vol. III. Tales ot the Argonauts 
—Eastern Sketches, 

Vol. IV. Gabriel Ci>mroy. 

Vol. V, Stories — ConoInsrd 
Novel.?, &c, 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Infioduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. Belle w, Portrait 
ol the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Gabriel Conroy : A Novel. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other 
Stories. Post Svo, illustiated boards, 
2 b. ; cloth lii^, 2a. 6d. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 
Svo, picture cover, 18.; crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 8s. 6(1. 

Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
Sketches. Post Bvo, illust. bds., 2 b. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap 8vo, 
yictuie cover, iB, ; cloth extra, 28. 61L 
Flip, Post 8vo, illustrated boards^ 28. ; 
cloth limp, 2fl. 6d. 

Californian Stories (including The 
TWINS op Table Mountain, Jeff 
Briggs’s Love StoRy, Sec,} Post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2 b. 
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Bnewer (Rev. Op.), Works by : 

The Reader's Handbookof All usione, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Third jRdition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
Complete English Bibliography. 
Cr.Dvo^ 1,400 pp., cloth extra, 7 b. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Kealistio, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 7B. 6d. llmmedtatdv. 

Bre»vsteP(SirDavJd), Works by: 

More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4 b. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kep* 
lEr, With Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4 s. 6d. 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 

Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Beiii^ and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by^ 
J. A. Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra,' 
48 . 6d. 


Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy 
as a Fine Art. By Brillat-Savartn. 
Translated by R, E. Anderson, M.A. 
PostSvo. cloth limp, 2 s. 6d, 


Browning. — The Pied Piper of 

Ha^TjeMn, By Robert Browning. 
lllust. by George Carline. Large 
4tc) illuminated cover, Is. 

[in preparation. 


Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by : 

Surly Tim, and other Stones. Post 
Bvo, illustrated boards, 2 b. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, Is. 

Lindsay’s Luck. Fcap. 8vo, picture 
cover, 18. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. Fcap. 8vo 
picture cover, Is, 


Burton (Captain), Works by: 

To the Gold Coast for Gold : A Per- 
sonal Nanative. By Richard F. Bur- 
ton and Vernky Lovftt Cameron. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21 s. 

The Book of the Sword: Being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in 
all Countries, from the Earliest 
Times, By Richard F. Burton. 
With over 400 Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 82 s. 


Buchanan's (Robert) Works : 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 

With a Frontlsplcco by Arthur 
Hughes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Cs’. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With Frontispiece by T. Dalzjel. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extia, 6s. 

Undertones. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

London Poems. Crown 8vo, cluth 
extra, 6s. 

The Book of Orm. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6S. 

White Rose and Red: A Love Story. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 . 

Idylls and Legends .of Inverburn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

St. Abe and his Seven Wives : A Tale 
of Salt Lake City. With a Frontis- 
piece by A. B. Houghton. Crown 
8 vo, cloth extra, 6s. t 

The Hebrid Isles: Wanderings in the 
Land of Lome and the Outer He- 
brides. With Frontispiece by \V. 
Small. Crown 8vo, cloth extia, 6s. 

A Poet’s Sketch-Book: Selections 
from the Proi)e Writings of RoBnir 
Buchanan. Crown Bvo, c). extra, 6s. 

The Shadow of the Sword : A Ro- 
mance. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 
38 . 6d ; post Bvo, illust. boards, 2 b. 

A Child of Nature ; A Romance. With 
i a Frontispiece. Crown Bvo, cloUi 
extra, 88. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2 ^., 

God and the Man : A Romance. W’tiU 
Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 
Crown SvD, cloth extra, 3 s. Bd ; post 
8 vo, Mhistrated boards, 2s. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline: A 
Romance, With Frontispiece by A. W. 
Cooper. Cr, «vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2 s. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by r. Macnab. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 38 . 6d ; post Bvo, illus- 
trated boards, 2 s. 

Annan Water; A Romance. Throe 
Vols., crown 8vo. 

Tpe New Abelard : A Romance. Three 
Vols., crown Bvo. 

Foxglove Manor: A Novel. Three 
Vols.. crown Svo. [In preparation. 

Robert Buchanan’s Complete Poeti- 
cal Works. With Steel-Plate Por- 
trait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6d. 

[In the press. 

Burton (Robert): 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy Bvo, cloth 
e.xtra, 78 . 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised : Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy op Mslancroly* 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 2 |. 6 ( 1 , 
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Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 
Steel Plates by Stothard, engraved 
by Goodall, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, 7fl. 6 d. 


Byron (Lord): 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of bis Lite. By Thomas 
Moore. A Reprint of the Original 
Edition, newly revised, with Twelve 
fulhpagc Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7fi. 6d. 

Byron’s Don Juan. Complete in One 
Vol,, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Cameron (Commander) and 
Captain Burton.— To the Gold Coast 
for Gold: A Personal N.anative. By 
Richako F. BuRTOti and Vernfy 
Lovktt Cameron. With.Frontisplece 
and Maps, Two V’ols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 21s. 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 

Novels by: 

Juliet’s Guardian, Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boatds, 2 b.; crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s 6d. 

Deceivers Ever. Post 6vo, illustrated 
boards, 28. ; crown Svo, cloth cxtia, 
3s. 6d. 


Campbell.— White and Black: 
Travels in the United States. By Sir 
George Campbell, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 146. 


Carlyle (Thomas) : 

Thomas Carlyle* Letters and Re- 
collections. By Moncure D, Con- 
WAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 6 b. 

On the Choice of Books. By Thomas 
Oareyle. With a Life of the Author 
by U. H. Shepheku. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, Is. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyleand Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

183^ to 1872. Edited by Charles 
Eliot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 248. 


Chapman’8 (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including tho doubtful ones. Vol. JL, 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by Algrr- 
woN Charles Swinburne. Vol. HI., 
the Translations of tho Iliad and Odys- 
Bsy. Throe Vols,, crown 8vo, cloth 
•atri, I 61 . j or leparately, 6 s. each. 


Chatto& JSLckson.— A Treatise 

on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. Andrew Chatto 
and John Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henrv G. Bohn ; 
and 450 fine Illustrations, A Reprint 
oi the last Revised Edition. Large 
4to, half-bound, 288. 


Chaucer : 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 
Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R, 
Haweis Demy 8yo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 

City (The) of Dream : A Poem. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra. 6s. [fn the ptess, 

Cobban.— The Cure of Souls : 

A Story. By J, MaclareN t.ciwiA.N. 
Post 8vo, illustiated boards, 2s. 

Collins (C. Allston^.— The Bar 

Sinister: A Story. By Q, Allston 
Collins. Post 8vo, illustrated bo-iids, 
2s. 

Collins (Mortimer Sc Frances), 

Novels by : 

Sweet and Twenty. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boaids, 2s. 

Francos. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2a ; crown 8s o, 
f lutli extra, 38. Bd. * 

ThcVlllage Comedy, Poi.t Svo, ill^lf^ 
boards, 28. ; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 
You Play Me False. Post 8vo, illusr. 
boards, 28.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3a, Gd, 

Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Sweet Anno Page. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. ; crown Svo, clolh 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Transmigration. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 28. ; crown Svo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 

From Midnight to Midnight. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. ; crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

A Fight with Fortune. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2b. 

Coiman’s Humorous Works: 

“ Broad Grins,” "My Nightgowm and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of George Col- 
UAN. With Life byG. 'B. Bucksi'one, 
and Frontispiece by HoQARttT. Crown 
Svo, clQtb extra, gilt^ 78. 6d. 
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O&tifns (Wilkie), Novels by. 

Each post 6vo, illustrated boards, 28; 
cloth limp, S&. 6 d. ; or crown 8 vq, 
clotii extra, Illustrated, ds. fid. 
Antonina. lUust. by A. Cokcanen. 
Basil. Illustrated by Silf John Git- 
BERT and J Mahoney. 

Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
JOH\ OiLBERT and J. Mahoney. 

The Oead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Jo IN (JttBERT and A. Concanen. 
Qwc^'^i 'rf Hearts Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

My Miscellanies. With Illustrations 
by A. CoNcanbn, and a Steel-plate 
t^ortrait of Wilkie Collins. 

The Woman In White. With Ulus- 
tiations by Sir John Gilbert and 

F. A. Fraser. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G, Du Maurier and F. A. Fraser. 
Man and Wife. Illust. by W. Small. 
Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurikr and Koward 
Hughes. 

Miss or Mrs.® With Illustrations by 
S L. Fiujes and Henry Woods. 
The How Magdalen. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and C. S, Hands. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 
The Law and the Lady, lllustiated 
by S. L. I'iLDES and Sydney Hall. 
Tho Two Destinies. 


Cook (Dutton), Works by ; 

Hours with the Pliers, With a 
Steul Flute Frontispiece. New and 
Cheaper Hdit., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
NIghte at the Play: A View of the 
KiigHsh Stage. New and Cheaper 
F'dition. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6fl. 
Loo; A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2 b. 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. Post fivo, 
illustrated boaids, 2s. ; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3 s. fid. 

Copyright. A Handbook of 
English andVorelgn Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
Sidney Jerrold, of the Middle 
Temple, Issq., Barristcr*at-Law. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2s. fid. f _ 

Co r n wal I Pop u lar Ronrr ances 

of the West of England; or. The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
ot Old CornWiill. Collected .ind Kdited 
by Rouert HifNT, F.R.S. ^ New and 
Reviseid Kdition, with Additions, .and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
Georoe Cruikshakk. Crown fivo, 
cloth extra, 7s. fid. 

Creasy.-— Memoirs of Eminent 

Etonians: with Notices of the Eaily 
Hlstoiy ol‘ Eton College. By Sir 
Edward CreasvY, Author of “ The 
Filteeii Decisive Battles ot the World." 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, la, fid. 


The flaunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

The Fallen Leaves, 
ilczobcl’e Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science; A Stoi-y of the 
Present Time. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38 . fid. 


Convalescent Cookery : a 

F'.amily Handbook. By Catherine 
Ryan. Post 8vo, cloth hmp, 28 . 6d, 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works 

by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8vo,W!th 63 IUust 8 ., 28 a. 
A Necklace df Stories. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cIoHj extra, fiB. 


The Wandering Jew. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, fis. 

Thomas Carlyle; Letters and Re- 
colJeotlona. With Illustratiobs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth eitra, 68. 


Cruikshank (George) ; 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series , The First from 1835 
to 1843 : Hie Second from 1844 to 
1B33. A Gatheiing ol the Best 
IIUMOU R of T HACKERAY , HoOD, M AY- 
HBw, Auhert Smith, A’Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CruiKSHANK, Hike, Landku.s, & r . 
Cromi 8vo. cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 7 s. fid. each. 

1 he Life of George Cruikshank. By 
Blanchard Jerrold, Author of 
"The Lite of Napoleon III.,’’ &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a veiy carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7 s, fid. 

Robinson Crusoe. A choiccly-printed 
Edition, with 37 Woodcuts and Two 
Steel Plates by George Cruik- 
bhank. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78 . fid. 
ICO Large Paper copies, carefully 
printed on band-maae paper, with 
India proofs of the Zliostratioiis, 
price 86a. 
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Cussans.— Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with instruclions forjTraciuK 
Pedigrees ,and Deeij^henog Ancient 
M$S.> Sic. By JoriK E. Cdssans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


Cyples.^Heart8 of Gold: A 

Novel. By William Cyplbs. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daniel. — Merrie ^gland in 
the Older) Time. By George Daniel. 
W’ith Illustrations by Ront. Croik- 
SHANK. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

Daud%t.— Port Salvation; or, 

The Evangelist. By Alphonse 
Daldet. TransUitod by C. FTakry 
Meltxkk. With Portn-iit of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth cxtia, 
3a. 6d. 

Davenant.^ What shall my 

Son be ? Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Piotession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Francis Davknant, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6tl. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by : 

One Thousand Medioal Maxims. 

Ciown 8vo, iB, ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 
Cl own Bvo, is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
tn L 111 Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Colk-ctcd and Edited, with Momoriai- 
Jntroduclian and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosakt, IJ.D. Two VoIs,, 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s, 

De Maistre.— A Journey Round 

My Room. By Xavier de Maistre. 
Trjinslated by Hlnky Attwell. Post 
Bvo, cloth limp, ,2s. 6d. 


De Mille — A Castle In Spain. 

A Novel. By Jaml.s De Mille. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8v0, cloth 
extra, 8s. 6d. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Our Lady of Tears. Ci. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illusi, bds.,2s. 
Circe’s Lovers. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


blokens (Charles), Novels by : 

Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Box. | Nicholas NIckleby. 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 

The Speeches of Charles DIckend. 
(Mayfair Library.) Post 8vo, cldlh 
limp, 28. 6d. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841*1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Piefaced by Richabd Herne Shep- 
herd. Clown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


About England w)th Dickens. By 

Alprkd Kimmer. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred 
Kim mek, and others^ Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Diotionaries ; 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
ReaUstIc, and Dogmatic, By the 
, Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 7?. 6d. [immtdiaiely. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwriglits.PIayers, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Pfesent 
Times. By W. Davenport Adams. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, halt- 
bound, 128. 6d. preparation. 

Familiar Allusions: A Handbook 
ot Miscellaneous Information ; in- 
cluding the Names of Celelhrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churebrs, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, 
and the like. By Wm, A: Whkft.lr 
. ind Chari.es G. Wheki.er. Demy 
Bvo, cloth extra, 7 b. 64. 

The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Ji. C. Brewer, 
J.L.D. Third Edition, revist-d 
throughout, with a New Appendix, 
containing a Completfi J Inglish Bib- 
liography. Crown Bvo, 1,400 pages, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

Short Sayings of Groat Mon. With 
Historical and Explanatoiy Notes. 
By Samuel A. Bfnt. M.A. Demy 
8 VO, cloth extra, 7s. 6d 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6g. 6d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases ; A Dic- 
tionary ot Curious, and Out- 

ol-the-Way Malteis. By Elie/:er 
Edwards, CroWu Bvo.'hRlf-bound, 
12s. 6d, 
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Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Failles, 
and Frolics. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrl* 
cities. Po'it 6vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Doran. — Memories of our 

Great Towns : wSth Anecdotic Glcaa* 
1 K® concenuDg their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, 
F.S A. With 38 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d, 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Adams. (Uniform with Brewer’s 
•'Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
halhbound, 128. 6d. {In ptepar^atwn. 

Dramatists, The Old. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, with Vjgnetlc Por- 
traits, 68. per Vol. 

Ben ilonson's Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
gr-ipliical Memoir by Wm. Gxi-fcpd. 
Edited by Colonel Cunningham. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including the doubt- 
ffil ones; Vol. II., the Poems and 
Minor Translations, with an Jntro> 
ductory Essay by Algernon Chas. 
Swinburne; Vol. Ill , tlu. Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odys.sey. 
Marlowe’s Works. Including bis; 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunning 
HAM. One Vol, 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
William Gipford. Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Dyer. — The Folk-Lore of 
Plante. By T, F. Thjselton Dyer, 
M.A., &c. Crown 6vo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d, preparation^ 

Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, tllus- 
trated hoards, 23. 

Archie Lovell, Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 
2s. ; Cl own 8vo, cloth extra, 3e. 6d. 


Eggleston.— Roxy: A Novel. By 

P.DWARi> Eggleston, Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28 , ; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


Early English Poets. Edited, 

with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
bvo, cloth boards, 68. per Volume. 
Fietoher's (Giles, 6.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 
Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Herbert (LprdlofCherbury’e Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
Churton Collins. Crown 8vo, 
parcniuent, 88. 


Emanuel.— On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests ior 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
Emanuel, KR.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations; tinted and plain. Ciown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Englishman’s House, The • A 

Piactical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
full Lstiuiales of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
ByC J. Richardson. Third Edition. 
With nearly 600 Ilhi-trations. Crown 
bvo, cloth extra, 7d. 6<1. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S. A.), 

Worka by: 

Slones from the State Papc«*e. 
With an Autot> pe Facsuniie. Ci own 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papei s and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with n Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth c\tia, 78. 6d. 


Eyes, The — How to Use our 

Eyes, and How to Preserve Them. IJy 
John Browning, F.R.A.S., &c. With 
37 lUustiationa. Crown Bvo, 1 b.; cloth, 
Is. 6d. 


Fairholt.— Tobacco : Its His- 
tory and Associations; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fatr- 
HOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of 100 lllustra- 
iioDs bv the Author. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra, 6b. 
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Familiar* Allusions: A Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Iniormalion; 
including the Names ol Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Countiy 
Scats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. By Wjluam A. Wheelrr, 
Author ot “ Noted Names of Fiction ; ’* 
and Charles G. Wheeler, Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d, 


Faraday (Michael), Works by : 

The Chemical History of a Candle : 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution 
Edited by William Crookls, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Rflations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution, 
Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations. 48. Gd. 


FIn-Bec. — The Cupboard 

Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Work^s by : 

The Recreations of a Literary Man ; 
01 , Does Writing Pay? With Kc- 
collectiotis of some Literary Mon, 
aiid a Vuw of a Literary Man’s 
Woi king Lite. Cr. bvo, cloth extra, 68. 
The World Behind the Scenes. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters ot Charles Lamb. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Post 8vo, illustiated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. } Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. TIHotson, 

Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street, 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victoiic on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr, 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 

Fonbianque Filthy Lucre : A 

Novel. By Albany dk Fonblancue. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

FrcnchXiteratu re, History of. 

By 'Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy bvo, d. bds,, 7fl. 6d. each. 


Franclilon (R. E.), Novels by ; 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd.each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
Olympia. I Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 

Esther's Glove. Fcap. 8vo, picture 
cover, Is, 

- Q ueen. Three Vols., cr . Rvo 

Frere.— Pandurang Hari ; or, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a. Preface 
by Sir H. Bartlk Frere, G.C..S.I., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8 VO, ill ustra ted boar ds, 2i^ 

Friswell.— bneof Two: ANnvol. 

By Hain Fiusw'p.ll. Post 8vo, ilhi.s. 
trated boards, 2s._£ 

Frost (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. ^ 

Fry .—Royal Guide to the Lon- 
don Charities, 1884*5. By Herhi^r r 
Fry. Showing, in alphabetical order, 
their Name, Date ot Foundation, Ad > 
dres5i, Objects, Annual Income, Chief 
Officials, &c. Published Annual!). 
CrowiSvo, clo th, is. Gd . ll mviediat cly. 

Gardening Books: 

A Year’s Work In Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as lo the Management of 
the FIowcr,Fruit,and FramcGaiden. 
By George Glenny. IW ^o, cloth 
Rinp, 28. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants wn 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom JcRROcn, Author of "The 
Garden that Paid the Rent,'* &c. 
Post 8 VO, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Household Horticulture; A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
Jerrold. Illustrated. Post bvo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. bvo, illuv 
tratedcover, Is.; clo th limp, Is.^^ 

Garrett.— The Capel Girls: A 

Novel, By fenwABU Garrett. Post 
8vc,illu st.bd s.. 28. ; cr.$ vo, cl.w,,38 6(L 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by John Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Sted by 
George CruikshaNk. Square Svd, 
cloth eg. gilt edges, 7a. 61 
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Oentieman's Magazine (The) 

for* 1884. One Shilling Monthly. A 
Now Serial Story, entitled *‘Piilll6tla,” 
hy CucjL PoAVEii, is now appearing. 
“Science Notes," by W. Mattjeu 
Williams, F.R.A.S., and “Table 
Talk,” by Sylvakus Urban, arc also 
continued tnonlhly. 

Now ready f tfie. Volume far ]vly to 
Dei ember, 1883, cloth e^tra, price 
88 . 8A. i Cases for binding, 2 s. each. 

GHibon (Charles), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustiated boards, 2s. each. 
Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the World Say? 

In Honour Bound. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

In Pastures Green. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Flower of the Forest. * 

A Heart’s Problem. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. 

The Dead Heart. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. Cd. each. 
The Oofden Shaft. 

Of High Degree. 

Fancy Free. Three Vcjla., crown 8vo. 

Gilbert (William), Novels by : 
Post Fy-o, illustrated boards, 2 b. each. 
Or. Austin’s Quests. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 

Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 

by; In Two Scries, each complete iii 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains— The 
Wicked World— I^gmali on and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Prineesa — The 
Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series contains— Bro- 
ken H car ts— Enga ged— S wee thearts— 
Gi etchen— Dan’l I'ruce— Tom Cobb— 
11 . M .S. Pinaloro— The Sorcerer— The 
Pirates of Penzance. 

Gienny.— *A Year’s Work In 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice tp Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. George 

Glenn y. Post 8vo, clptji hmp, 28, 


Godwin Lives of the Necro- 

mancers. By William Godwin. 

Pos t 8vo. cloth limp, 28 . 

Golden Library, The: 

Square ii5mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 28. per volume. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the 
Lcho Club. 

Bennett’s IDr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Songs fop 
Sailors. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. With an Inlroductiou 
by G, A. Sala. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of a 
Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of the 
Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Oc. 
cupatlons of a Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Ella. Both t-ji rios 
Complete in OneVol. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tain for a 
Cliimuey Comer, and other Pieip.s. 
With Portrait, and introduction by 
Edmund Ollier. 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of Kmg 
Arthur .nud of tho Knights 01 the 
Round ruble. ICdited by B. Mont- 
GOMiiRiv: Ranking. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Histoncal Intro- 
duction and Notes, byT.M'CRiK.D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete*. 

Rocnefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
ti oductory Essay by SAiNXE-JiEuvr. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and 
Tho Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Lift), by the Rev. E. Clakke, 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by Leigh Hunt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon and 
Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, the 
Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, including A 
Kelutalion of Deism, Kastro/zi, St. 
Irvyne, &c. 

White’s Natural History of Sel 
borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. * 
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Golden Treasury of Thought, 

The: An ENryci-oViUDiA of Quota- 
tions from WriUds of all Times, and 
Countiies. Selected and Edited by 
T HBonoRE Ta-v r-OR. Crown fclvo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 7 s. 6d. 

Gordon CumTnlng(C. F.), Works 

by: 

In the Hebrides, With Autotype Fac- 
eunile and nurncrons lull-page Illus- 
trations, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 

sa,ed. 

In the Himalayas. With numerous 
llliistrations.. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
$8. 6d. ’[Shortly, 

Graham. — The Professor's 
Wife : A Story, iiy Leonard Graham. 
l eap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth 
extia, 2s. " 

Greeks and Romans, The Life 

of the, Described from Antique Mouu- 
nicnls. By Ernst Guhl anti W. 
Konkr. Translated from the Third 
(icrmaii Edition,, and Edited by Di. 
F. Hueefkr. With 54.5 Illu^tiations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vof 
cloth e\tra, 78 . 6d, 

Greenwood (James), Works by: 

The Wilds of London. Ciown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange I'lSli to be Found There, 
Crown 8vn, cloth extra, Sa. 6d. 

Dick Temple; A Novel, Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2 b. 

Guyot.— The Earth and Man ; 

or, Physical Geography in its relation 
to The History of Mankind. By 
Arnold Guyot. With Additions by 
Pi otessors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray; 
12 Maps and lingiaviiigs on Steel, 
bome Coloured, and copious Index. 
Crown 8vo, cloth cxtia.gilt, 48 . 6 ( 1 . 

HaFr (The): Itss Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease, 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
PiNcu.s. Ciown 8vo, 18 .; cloth, Is 6d, 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poems by: 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 410, cloth 
extra, 8 b. 

New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8^0, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Serpent Play, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. 


Hall.-^Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S. C Kalu With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey, 
and G. Cruikshank. Medium Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7 s. 6d. 


Hal I Iday. --Every-day Papers. 

By Andrew" Halliday. Post Bvo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Handwriting, .The Philosophy 

of. With over 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Fs-lix dr 
Salamanca, Post 8 \q, cloth lunp, 
28. 6d. 

Hanky-Panky : A Collection of 
Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, 
While Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. • 
Edited by ,W. H. CrUMKr. With 200 
JlluBtrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
4 b. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffub). — Paul 

»Wynter’s Sacrifice : A Story. By 
Lady DoFfps Harpy. Post 8vo, Ulust. 
boaiilB, 23. 


Hardy (Thomas).— Under the 
Greenwood T ree. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author ot "Far Irorn ibe Madding 
Ciowd.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3 s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards^ 
2s. 


Hawels (Mrs. H. R.), Works by : 

The Art of Dress, With.^umerou8 
Illuhtrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, Is, ; cloth liuip, Is, 6d, 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Ciown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Coloured I^ioatispiccc and Il- 
lustrations, 6s. 

The Art of Decoration. Sipiaro 8vo, • 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, lOs. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
ami numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 410, qioth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Haweis(Rev. H. R.).— American 

Humorlata. Inoluding Washinoton 
Irvinq, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russkll Lowell, AferrcNrUb 
Ward, Mark Twain, ' and Bret Harte. 
By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A, 
Cl own 8 VO, cloth extra 6s, 
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Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, each. 
Garth. 

Ellice Quontin. 

Sebastian Strome. 

Prince Saront’s Wife. 

Duet. 


Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. 
FcaY>, 8vo, illustrated cover, Is. ; 
c oth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Forxune's Fool. Crown 8vo, cloth 
fcxira, 3fl. ed. 

Beatrix Randolph. With Illustrations 
by A. FaeuKRicKS. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. [Preparing. 

Heath (F, G.j. — My Garden 

Wdd, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Georgk FlEATfi, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c, Crown 8vo, 
(ioth extra, 5s. ; cloth gilt, and gilt 
edge.s, 6S. ' 

Helps (Sir ArthTur), Works by : 

Animals and their Masters. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d- 
Soclal Pressure. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 

Ivan de BIron : A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38 6d.; post 8\o, illus- 
irated bonids, 28. 

He'ptaiogfa (fhe75 or'^Th^ 

Seven against Senstj. A Cap vchti 
Seven Bells. Ci. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Herbert.— the Poems of Lord 

Horbel^l of Cherbury. Edned, with 
an Intioducrion, by J. Chcfton 
CollijNs. Crown 8vo, bound m paich- 
ment, 8s. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 

Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction aud Notes by the Rev. A. B.- 
Gkosart, D.I)., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossaiial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, 18s. 

Hesse- Wawtegg (Chevalier 

Ernst von), Wprks by : 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico, 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
I4s. [In preparation. 


HIndley (Charles), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 b. ed. each. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding: tho Origin ot Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Chaklks Hindley. 

Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by : 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 
28. Sd ; another Edition in smalloi 
type, with an Intioduction by G. A. 
Sala. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 23. 

The profeasor at the Breakfast- 
Table; with the Story of Iris, Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2 b. 

Holmes. — The Science of 

Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Siugeis. P-y 
Gordon Holmi-.s, M.D. Crown Svo, 
cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Vcise. Including the Cream ot the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Aulhoi, Portrait, and aoo IHustra- 
liori.s. Crown Svo, cloth ex»ra,78. 6d. 
Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
pktt. With all the original lllus- 
tiations. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2 b. 

Hood (Tomy, Works by; 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 

A Noah’s Arkaoological Nau ative. 
With Illustrations by W. Bkun- 
Tos and E. C, Bakni s. Square 
c’‘own 8 VO, cloth extra, gilt edges, 68. 
A Golden Heart; A Novel. PostSvo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, incliidmg liis Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bon b. Mots, Pun 1 and 
Hoa.xes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Poi trails, Facsimiles, and 
Illustrations, Crowp 8vo, cloth exiia, 

_ gUt,7s.6^. 

Hooper.— The House of Raby : 

A Novel. By Mrs. Georoe Hooper. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards 2s. 

Horne Orion : An Epic Poem, 

in Three Books. By Richard Hen- 
gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
mers. Tenth Edition, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7a, 
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Howell.— Conflicts of Capital 

and Laboui*, Historically end Eco- 
nomically considered: Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Political, Social, Economical, 
and Industrial Aspects. By Gforgk 
Howell. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Hugo. — The Hunchback of 
Notpo Dame, By Victor Hugo. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Hunt.— Essays by Leigh Hunt. 

A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
othci Pieces. With Portrait and In* 
trodiiction by EnvtUND Ollier. Post 
hvo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
jiost 8 VO, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Thornicrpft’s Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

Ingelow,— Fated to be Free : A 
Novel By Jean Ingklow. Crown 
8 vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. , post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 26. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited by A. Perce- 
val Graves. Po.st 8vo, cloth limp. 
28 . 6d. 

Irving (Henry).— The Paradox 

of Acting. Translated, with Annota- 
tions, from Diderot’s " Le Paradoxe 
.sur le Comedien,” by Walter Ker- 
ries Pollock. With a Preface by 
Henry Irving. Crown bvo, in parch- 
ment, 48. Cd. 

Irving (Washington), Works by; 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. each. 
Tales of a Traveller. 

Talcs of the Alhambra. 

James. — Confidence : A Novel. 
By Henry James, Jun. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Janvier.- Practicai Keramics 

for Students. By Catherine A. 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Each 

crown 8\o, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. ; or post 
bvo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Dark Colleen. 

The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 

Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 6b. 

The Life of the Field*. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6b. {In the press* 

Jennings (H. J.).— Curiosities 

of Criticism. By Henry T. Jennings, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 b. 6d. 

Jennings (Hargrave). — The 

Rosicrucians: Their Rites and Mys- 
teries. With Chapters on the Ancient 
Fire and Serpent Worshippers, By 
Hargrave Jennings. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of sqo Illus- 
trations. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d^ 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by : 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jkkrold. Fcap. 8vo. illus- 
trated cover, la. ; cloth hmp, 18. Bd. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Floweis, By Tom and Jane 
Jerrold. Illustrated, Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

• Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom Jerrold, Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Jesse.— Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Edward 
Jesse. Post Hvo, cloth limp, 2 b. 

[ Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by : 

I Flnger-RIng Lore: Historical, Le- 
I gondary, and Anecdotal, With over 
I 200 Illustiations. Crown 8vo, cloth 

I extra, 78. 6d. * 

Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Lettei Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Buds, Eggs, Luck, dtc. 
Wuhan litched Frontispiece. Ciown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Crowns and Coronations : A History 
of Regalia m all Tunes and Coun- 
tries. With Ono Hundred Illus- 
trations. _Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Exfimnatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by Wjliuam 
Gifford. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
ningham. Three Vols,, crown 8vo, 
cloUi extn^lSs.; or separate! y.Ss. each. 

Josephus, TheCompleteWorks 

of. Tianslated by Whlston. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and “ The Wars of the Jews.’* 
Two Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 
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Kavanagh — The Pearl Foun- 1 Lares and Panates; or, The 


tain, and other Fairy Storie$. By 
Bridget and Juua Kavanagh. With 
Thirtv Iliustrationsby MoYR Smith. 
Small 8vo, cloth gdt, ftL 

Kempt.— Pencil and Palette: 

Chapters on Artaud Artists. By Robert 

_ K emp t. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. fid. 

K’ngsicy (Henry), Novels by: 
Each crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; 
or post 8vo, illustrated board.s, 28. 

Castle. | Number* Seventeen 

Lamb (Charles) : 

Mary And Charles Lamb: Their 
Poems, Letters, and Remains. With 
Reminiscences and Notes by W. 
Carew Haelitt. With Hancock's 
Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles 
of the Title-pai:i;e.s of the laie First 
Plditious of Lamb’s and Colei idpe’s 
Works, and numerous Illustrations. I 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Kte, 6d. 
Lamb's Complete Works, in Prose 1 
and Verse, reprinted from the On- i 
ginal Editions, with many pieces 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with , 
Kotos and Introduction, by R. H. 
Shepherd. With Two Portiaits and 
Facsimile of Papo of the Essay on 
Roast Pig." Cr. 8vo, clothextra, Ta.Gd. 
The Eesaye of Ella. Complete Edi- 
tion. POvSt 6vo, cloth extra, 2s. 
Poetry for Children, and Prince 
C'ifjrua. By Charles Lamb. Care- 
fully Reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charao 
tsrs. By Charles Lamb. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
gerald, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Lane’s Arabian Nights, dtc. : 

The Thousand and One Nights: 

commonly called, in Eu^tand, “ The 
Arabian Nigk'"s' Entertain- 
ments." A New TnTnslation ifora 
the Arabic, w'ith copious Notes, by 
Edward William Lank. Iliustratcfl 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
Wm. lii^vKY. A New Edition, irom 
a Copy aPootated by the Tmnslatoi , 
edited by his Nephew, Edward 
Stanley Poole, With a Preface by 
Stant.ly LanE'Poole. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 
Arabian Society In the Middle Ages : 
Studies from " The Thousand and 
One Nights." By Edward William 
Lane, Author of "The JVIodern 
Egyptians," &c. Edited by Stanley 
LanE'Pudle Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Background of Life. By Fi/drencS, 
Caddy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by : 

The Story of th® London Parks. ^ 
With Jllustrationa, Crown 8 vo, cloth 
extra, Sa. 6d. 

Clerical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Forensic Anecdote® Post 8ro, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth * 
^ , limp, 28. 6d. 


Leigh (Henry S,), Works by : 

Carols of Cockayne. With numiTous 
Illustrationb. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
28. 61. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Cojiceted and Edited 
by Henry S.Lbich. Post Bvo, 'cloth 
limp, 28. 6(1^ 


Life In London ; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Coriiit'uan 
Tom. With tbo whole of Cruik- 
shank’s Illustrations, in Colours, at ter 
the Oi jginals. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by ; 
Post 8 VO, cloth limp, 2 b. 6d. each. 
Witch StW'lee. 

TheTrue Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ouraelves Essays on Women. 

Cnwn 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
Bvo, illustrated boards, 26 each. 
Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Loam Dundaa. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family 
" My Love 1 " 


lone. Three V ols. , crown 8vo. 


Locks and Keys.— On the De- 
velopment and Distribution of Primi- 
tive Locks and Keys. By Lieut.-Gen, 
Pitt-Kivfrs, F.R.S. Witli numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 4to, half Kox- 
burghe, 16s. 
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Longfellow : ‘ 

Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 

Including “ Outre Mer,” ” Hyper- 
ion,” "Kavanagh,” “The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe, ’’and “ Driftwood.” 
With Portrait and Illustrations by 
Valbntink Bkomley. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Care- 
fully Reprinted fjom the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. Crown 
tivo, cloth extiu, 7s. 6d- 

Lucy.— Gideon Fleyce: A NoveL 

By Hbnry W. Lucy. Crown 
cloth extra, 38. 6d ; post 8v0i illustrated 
boards, 28. 


Lueiad <The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian 
Verso by Robert Ffrench Duff. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
l^ates, cloth boards, 183. 

McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works 

by. 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
lliu Arfi ssion of Queen Victoria to 
the Cif'iieral hlectiou ut i88o. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extia, 12s. 
{'.ich.—Also a Popular Edition, m 
Four Vohs. Clown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6 b. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
\'ols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each. [Vol. I. in the press. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
jjost 8vo, ilhi&tr.itc’d boaids, 2S. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Wnterdalo Neighbours, 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Llnlcy Rochford 
Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athena, With 12 Illustra- 
tions by F. Barnard. Three Vols., 
crown ovo. 


McCarthy (Justin H.), Works 

by: 

Seraplon, and other Poems. Crown 
bvo, cloth extra, 68. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
Iroin the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
i-.tnt Day. Cr. bvo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


MacDonald (George, LUp.), 

Works by : 

The Ppinceas and Curdle. With ii 
Illustrations by} AMES AtTJEN, Small 
crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Outta-Peroha Willie, the Working 
Genius. With 9 Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes, Square bvo, cloth 
extra, 88. 6d, 

Paul Faber, Surgeon, With a Fron- 
tispiece by J. E. Millais. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3 b. 6d.; post SyOh 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. With a 
Frointispiece hy }. StaniLand. 
Crown bvo, cloth extra, 3 b. 6d. ; post 
Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Macdonelt.— Quaker Cousins: 

A Novel. By Aones Macuonell, 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 

Maegregor. — Pastimes and 

Players. Notes on Populai Games, 
B/ Robert Macgregor. Post gvo, 
* cloth limp, 2s. Cd. 


Macllse Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters ; 
With Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal— illus- 
trative of the literature of the former 
half of the Present Century, By 
Wii.LiAM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works^ty : 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Thomas R. Macouoid. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, IO3. 6d. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With mnner- 
ous Illustrations by Thomas R, 
Macquoid, Square Bvo, cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. 

Through Normandy. With 90 lUus- 
nations byT. R. Macquoid, Square 
8vo, cloth extra', 7s. 6tt- 

Th rough Brittany. numerous 

Illustrations by T. A Macquoid. 
Squaie Bvo, cloth extra, 7 b. 6d. 

About Yorkshire With 67 Illu.stra- 
tions by T. K. Macquoid, Engraved 
by Swain. Square bvo, cloth extra, 
lOs. 6d. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, '3a, Od, ; post 
Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Lost Rose, and other Stories. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 3 b. 6d. ; post Byo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 
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Mackay.— Interludes and Un- 
dertones : or, Music at Twilight. By 
Charles Mackav, LL.D. Crown Bvo, 
cloth eitra, 6s. _ 

Magician's Own Book (f he^: 
Perfcs-mances with Cups and Balls, 
Egg^., Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
frooi ac.tuai Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Ckemer. With 200 Illustrations. 
Cr 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 6d. 

Magic No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c,, with fully 
descriptive Dhections; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training ot Peiform- 
ing Animals, &c. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 

M^na Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on hue plate paper, 

3 feet by a feet, with Aims and Seals 
emblaxoned in Gold and Colouis. 
_ Price 

MaUo’ck (W. H.), Works by J ^ 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Post Bvo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The New Paul and Virginia ; oi, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post Bvo, cloth 
I mp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parch- 
ment, 8b. 

Is Llf<p worth Living ® Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 6S. 

Mailory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d’Arthur : *1 he Stories of King Aithur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MoNTCOMERUi: Ranking. 
Post 8vq, cloth limp, 28. 

Martowo’s Works. Includiug 
his Translations. Edited, with Note.s 
and Introduction, by Col. Ccnning- 
HAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
O’own Bvt^loth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; or, 
post Bvi^Jlustrated boards, 28. 

Open! Sesame! 

Vli>rltten In Flre- 

Po<9t 8vo, illustrated boards, 2fl. each. 

A Harvest of Wild Oats. 

A Little Stepson. 

Fighting the Air. 

Masterman.— Half a Dozen 

Daughters' A Novel. By J, MastkR- 
51 Po^it Bvo, illustrated boards, 28, 


Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

With too Illustrations, Small Bvo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
illustrated boaids, 2 b. 

An Idle Ex curs! on, and other Sketches. 

Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustiations. Crown Bvo, 

0 cloth'extia, 7s.JBd. 

The innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s ” Pleasure Excursion to 
Euiope and the Holy Land, With 
234 Illustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. Cheap Edition (under 
the title of “ Mark Twain’s Pltcasore 
Trip"), post Bvo, illust boaids, 4s. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illuslrn- 
tions. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 7s Gd. 
Without Illustrations, post Bvo, ilUr- 
trated buaids, 2s 

The Stolen White Elephant, Ac. 
Crown Bvo, (.loth extra, 68. ; post Bvo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations, Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 78 Gd. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With nuinenniK Illuytr.itioiJs 
by the Author, Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. [^Prepanng, 

Massinger’s Plays. From the 

Text of William Gifford, Edited 
by Col. CuN.s’iNGUAM. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 6s, 

Mayhew. — London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henrv Mayiiiiw. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The : 

Post Bvo, cloth limp, 2S. 6(1. per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
Xavier de Maistre. Translated 
by Henry Attwell. 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W, 
Davenport Adam*;. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. DAVENPORf Adams. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from iBoo to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

Balzac’s “Comedle Humalne” and 
its Author. With Translations by 
H. H. Walker. 
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Mayfair Library, coniinutd — 
Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.** 

GastPonomy as a Fine Apt. By 
Brillat'Savarin. 

The Speeches of Chaplet Dickens. 
Literapy Fpivolltles, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricl' 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 
Dobson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By FtN-Brc. 
Original ‘ Plays by W. S. Gii.nFiiT. 
First Series. Containin" 'r§e 
Wicked World — Pj^ginalion and 
Galatea — Chai ity — Tiie Pr incess— 
The Palace ot Trutb—Trial by Juiy. 
Original Plays by W. S. Gilwert. 
SixoND Serifs. Coiitaiiung Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Swecthtai ts — 
Gietcheu-*Dan*l Druce— Tom Cobh 
# — H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer 
— The Pirates of Pen/anee. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collected and Edited by A. I’krckval „ 
Graves. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 

Arthur IIfi.ps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Hf.li's. 
Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. Jfnni.sc.s. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast T able. 

fly Oliver W'KNiihLL Hoi.mfs. Il- 
lustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 
Pencil and Palette. By Roufrt 
Kemft. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Chaiac- 
ters. By Charles Lamh. Selected 
Irom his Letters by Percy Fitz* 

GERALD. 

Clerical Anecdotes. By Jacob Lar- 
wood. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or. Humour and 
Curiosities ot the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 
Larwood. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry S. 
Leigh. 

deux d'Esprlt. Edited by Henry S. 
Lf.igh. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 

By E I -\NN Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
Ej Lynn Linton. 

Pastimes and Players. By Robert 

MAcr,aii,r.OR 

The Now Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. Mallock. 


Mayfair Library, continued — 

The New Republic. By W. H. Mal- 

I-OCIC. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H.Ckolmokde- 
ley-Pfnnell. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Chol- 
MONOEI.EY-PENNEI.L. Illustrated by 
George Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 

Ch OLM ON DELE V -Pe N N LL L. 

Thoreau ; His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Page. 

Punlana. By the Hon, Hugh Rowxky. 
More Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh 

KoWt EV. 

The Philosophy 0^ Handwriting. By 
Don bi-Lix de Salamanca. 

By Stream and Sea. By William 
Senior. 

Old Stories Re told. By Walter 

THORNttURY. 

Loaves from a Naturattst’s Noto- 
Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, 


Medicine, Family — One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E, Davies, 
Licentiate of the Royal College ot 
Physicians of London. Crown 8vj, 
Is ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


Merry Circle (The) : A. Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amuse- 
iiients. By Clara Bellew. With 
iinmeious illustrations. Ciown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 

Touch and Go. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra, 3s.6d.; posttjvo, illust, bds., 2 b. 
Mr. Dorlllion. Post Bvo.illiwt. bds., 2s, , 

Miller. — Physloliogy for the 
Young: or. The House of Life: Hu- 
man Pnysiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick Miller. Small Svo, elotU 
__limp^28^6d^ ^ 

Mnton“(J. L.), WoWTs^by : 

Tlio Hyglenaof the Skin. A Concise 
Setjk Rules for the Management of 
tbe^kin ; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines. Soaps, Baths, «Stc, Small Svo, 
Is, ; cloth extra, IB, 6d. 

The Bath In DtBeae^a of the Skin, 
Small Svo, la. , clotn extra. Is. Od. 
The Laws of Life, and fheir Relation 
tp Diseases of the Skin. Small Svo, 
Is. ; cloth extra, 6d. 
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Moncnielf. — The Abdication; 

or, Tim© Tries AU. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott*Moncjuefi?. 
With Seven Etchings by John Pbttik, 
R.A., W. Q, OrcwardSon, ».A.. J. 
MacWkirtek, A.R.A., Colin Huntkk, 
H. Macbeth, and Tom Graham. Large 
4to, bound in buckram, 21s. 


Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
toy. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s. Cd. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Ltffli's Atonement. 

A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. 

' Coals of Fire. 

6y the Gate of the Sea 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Val Strange: A Story of the Primrose 
Way. 

Hearts. — 

The Way of the World. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

North Italian Folk. By Mrs. 
CoMYNS Carr, Illust. by Randolph 
Caldecott. Square Bvo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 


Number Nip (Stories about), 
the Spirit ot the Giant Mountains. 
Retold Iwr Children by Walter 
GRA iH.<E, With Illustrations by J. 
Movr Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Cb. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. 
U. Davie«i, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Oliphant. — Whiteladies : A 

Novel, With Illustrations by Arthur 
II opKiNs and Henjiv Woods. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d, ; post 8vo-, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

O’Reilly.— Phoebe’s Fortunes : 

A Novel. Wij^h Illustrations by Henry 
T t(.K. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2a. 

C’Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 

by: 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 3vo, cloth 
extia, 7 b. 6d. 

Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7a. 8d, 

Lays of Franco. Crown 8vo, cloth 
exit a, lOa.ed. 


Oulda, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. each ; post 8vo, illu.s- 
tiated boatds, 2a. each. 


Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Cedi Castle- 
malne’s Gage. 
Idalla. 

Triootrln. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 
TwoLIttleWooden 
Shoes. 


A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Signa. 

In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 

Pipistrcllo. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbl. 

In Maremma. 


Wanda: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 

Frescoes ; Dramatic Sketches. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

BImbI : Presentation Edition, ft}, 
Svo, cioth gilt, cinnanjoji edties, 

78.64. . 

Princess Naproxlno. Three Vols,. 
crown 8vo. [Shorii/. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. Selecicd 
fiom the Works of Ouida by 1'. 
Sydney Morris. Small mown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


Page (H. A,), Works by ; 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims : A Study. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 64, 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
in a Taio. By the late J. II. Alex- 
ander, B.A. Edited by H. A. Page, 
Clown 8 VO, cloth extra, 6s. 


Pasoal’e Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Hiitoiical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Crie, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Paul Ferroll : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. each. 
Paul Ferroll : A Novel. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed His Wife. 


Paul.— Gentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Agnes Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Helen Paterson, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. each ; 
post 8 VO, illastratcd boards, 2 s. each. 
Lost Sir* Masslngberd. 

The Best of Husbands 
Walter’s Word. 

Halves. I Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than WeVe Painted. 

By Proxy. i High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. | Carlyon’s Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Post 8 VO, illustiated boards, 2 b. each. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentlnck’s Tutor, 

Murphy’s Master. 

♦ A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 

The ClyfTards of Clyffe. ^ 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Kit: A Memoiy. Ciown 8vo, cloth 
e&tia, 3 s. 6d. , 

The Canon’s Ward. Three Vols., 
Clown 8 VO. 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2 b. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 
Societc, Selected and Edited by H. 
C. Pennell, 

Pegasus Re'Saddled. With Ten lull- 
pa^e Illusts. by G . Du Maukier. 

Pheips.— Beyond the Gatos. 

By Elizaukth Stuakt Phelps, 
Author ot “The Gatos Ajar.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 2s. Gd HitblUhed by 
special arrangement mih the Atfthor, 
and Copyright m England and Us 
Dependencies, 


Pirkis.— Trooping with Crows : 

A Story. By Catherine PiRKis. Fcap. 

8 vo. picture co ve r, Is. 

Planche (J, R.), Works by: 

The' Cyolopssdia of Costume ; or, 
A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Ec- 
clesiastical, Civil, and Military— Irom 
the Earliest Period in England to the 
Reign of George the Third. Includ- 
ing Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a 
General History of the Costumes of 
the Principal Countries of Europe, 
Two Vols., demy 4to, half morocco, 
profusely Illu.strated with Coloured 
and Plain. Plates and Woodcuts, 
£7 7 s. The Vo|s. may also be had 
separately (each’ complete in itself ) 
at £3 13 b. ed. each : Vol. I. The 
Dictionary, Vol. II. A General 
Hlstory oe Costume in Europe. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, Her- 
aldry Founded uj^on Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and aoo Illus- 
trations, Crown Svo, cloth extra^ 
78 . 6d. 

ifiongB and Poems, from 1819 to igyp. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by ms 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackahness. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, «s. 


Play-time : Sayings and Doings 
ol Babyland. By Edward Stanford, 
Large 4to, handsomely printed yi 
Colours, 6s. 

Plutarch’s Lives of liruetrlous 

Men. Tianslated fiom the Greek, 
With Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Lile of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langhqrnb. Tmo Vols,, 
Svo, cloth extra, with Portraits, lOS, €d. 

Poe (Edgar AUan) 

The Choice Works, in Prbse and 
Poetry, ol E no au Allan Poe, With 
an Introductory Essay by Charles 
Baudelaire, Portrait and Fac-*. 
similes, Crown 8vo, cloth e.’itra, 
7 a. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stones. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. l.;om- 

plote in One Volume. Post Svo, cloth 



Price (lire.), Novels by: 

Valentina ; A Sketch. With a Fron- 
tispiece by Hal Ludlow. Crown 
«Svo, cloth extra, 38 . Gd. : post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2i^. 

The Foreigners. Crown Svo, doth 
e.xtra, 3 s. 6d, [^Shortly, 
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Proctor (Rlchd. A.)i Works by ; 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illus- 
trations. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 48. 6d. 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
ior Kveiy Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings ot the Constellations, &c. 
Clown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Fa.niMar Science Studies. Crown 
ivu, cloth extia, 7s. 6d., 

Rough Ways made Smooth; A 
.Sf'ikis of Familiar Fssays on Scien- 
t) he Subjects. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Our Place among Infinities: A Series 
of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time witli the 
Infinities Around us. Crown 8vOp 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series 
ot Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Saturn and Its System. New and 
Revised Edition.with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy Svo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 

The Great Pyramid; Observatory, 
Tomb, and 'J'eruple. With 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extr.i, 6 s. ^ 
Mysteries of Time and Space. Wnli 
illustrations. Crown Cvo, cloth 
extia^ 7s. 6d. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers.. Crown bvo, Is 6d. 

'^Pyrotoohnist’sT reasury(Th©); 
01, ''' inpleto An of Making Fireworks. 
Hy Thomas Kentish, With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 48. 6d. 

Rabelais’ Works. Faithfully 
Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
1 eristic Illustrations by Guetave 
D oiiii. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

Ram bosson.— Popular Astro- 
nomy. IJy J. Kambosson, Laureate 
of the Institute of France Trans- 
lated by C. H. Pitman. Crown Svo, 
cloth gilt, with numeroiis Illustrations, 
and a beautifully executed Chart ot 
Spe^ra, 7s. 6d. _ _ 

Rej^dor's Handliook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr, Brewek. 
Third Edition, icvised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
Compeetk English Bibliooraphv'. 
Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 
7s. ed. 

Richardson. — A Ministry of 

Health, and other Papers. By Ben- 
jamin Wa«i> Richardson, M.D., &c. 
CtowTi bvo, cloth e.xtia, 6 b. 


Reade (Charles, D.C.L), Novels 

by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2 b. 
each ; or crown Bvo, cloth extra, Il- 
lustrated, 3s. 6d. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 
I itDES, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
W^iLLiAM Small. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. Il- 
lustrated by G. J. PiNWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by Helen 
Paterson. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Tracies; and James Lambert. 
Illustmted by Matt Stretch. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
The Double Marriage. Illustrated 
by Sir John Gilbert, K.A., and 
Charles Keene. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by Charles Keene, ^ 
Hard Cash. Illustrated by F. W. 
Lawson. 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L, 
Fildes, a R.A., .-and Wm. Small. 
Foul Play. Illustrated by GEOPris 
Du Maukiek. 

Put Yourself In His Place, lllus- 
tiatfd by Kohlkt Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
bv Ki)W. Hughes riiui A. W. Cooper, 
The Wandering Heir. Illustrated 
by Uklin pAJi.rsoN, S. L. Fildes, 
A K .K , Charles Green, and Hknrv 
Woods, A.K.A 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
Cr.v> ford. 

A Woman Hater. Illustrated by 
Thos, Couldekv. 

Poadlana, With a Steel Plate Portrait 
Ol CHAKI.PS Ri’adu. 

A New Collection of Stories. In 

Throe Vols , crown Bvo, {Preparing. 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Crowm Bve, cloth extra, 3s. 6(1. each ; 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 29. each. 
Hor Mother’s Darling. 

Th^ Pri nce of Wales’s Garden Party. 

RImmer (Alfred), Works by : 
Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 lllusis. Sq. Bvo, cloth gilt, lOs. 6d. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 

50 lllusts. Sq. Bvo. cloth gilt, lOs. 6(1. 
About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations bvALi-RED Rimmer 
and C. A. Vandfriioof. Square Svo, 
cloth gilt, lOs, 6d. 
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Robinson (F. W,), Novels by: 

Women are Strange. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 8 b. 6d ; post8vo,ilIust. bds„ 28. 
The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6il. 

Robinson (Phil), \^ork 9 by: 

I he Poets’ Birds. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

The Poets’ Beasts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. [/« preparation. 

Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 
reprodaction ot Major’s Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates by 
GrorgeCruikshank, choicely printed, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. loo 
Larne'Paper copies, printed on hand- 
made paper, with India pioots ot the 
lllu^-trations, price 363. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainte- 
Hkuvi;, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2a. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; or, 
A I ist ol the Princip.'il Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. iof>6-7. With the 
principal Aims emblayonod in Gold 
and Colours. Ilandsoicely printed, 
price 6s 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, clulh limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Puniana. Profusely Tlhistratcd, 

Russell (Clark).— Round the 

Galley-Fire. Py W. Ccark Russli l, 
Autiioi ot “The Wreck ot the 
Ctosvcnot.” Cl. 8vo, cloth extr.i, 6s. 

Sala.— Gaslight and Daylight. 

lly (IkOKUK Augustus Sala. Post 
8 VO, illustrated boaids, 2s. 

Sanson.— Seven Generations 

of Executioners; Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (iC88 to 1H47), Edited 
hy IIknry Sanson. Crown 8vo, cloth 
_ extra, 3 b 6d. 

Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Croivn 8vo, doth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post uvo, illustrated boards, 2 b. each. 
Bound to the Wheel. 

One Against the World. 

Guy Waterman. 

The Lion In the Path. 

’ The Two Dreamers. 
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Science Gossip: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. £. 
Tavlor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botany, Phy.siology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly : or 
5 b. per year, post free. It contains 
Original Illustrated Articles by the 
best-known Writers and Workers of 
the day. A Monthly Summary of Dis- 
covery and Progress in every depart- 
ment of Natural Science is given. 
Large space is devoted to Scientific 
“ Notes and Queries,” thus enabling 
every lover ot nature to chronicle his 
own original observations, or get his 
special difficulties settled. For active 
workers and collectors the Exchange 
Column” has long proved a well and 
widely known intians ot barter and 
exchange. The column devoted to 
‘ ‘ An s wers to Correspond ents ” ha« been 
round helpful to students requiring 
personal help in naming specimens, 
The Volumes ol Science Gossip for the 
last eighteen years contain an unbroken 
History of the advancement ol Natural 
Science within that period. Each 
a Number contains a Colouied Plate 
and numerous V/oodcuts. Vols. I . to 
XIV. may be had at 7s. 6d. each ; and 
Vols. XV. to XIX. (1883), at 6 b. each. 

“ Secret Out ” Series, The : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illus- 
trated, 4a. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out : One Thousand 
Trjt).ti with Cards, and olbrn' Re- 
el ealioiis ; with Fintertaming Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ”jiyhite 
Masic,” By W. H. Cremer. 300 
Engiavings. 

The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; or, 
Complete An of Making Fiieworka. 
By Thomas Klntisii. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing; A Collection ot 
Gracetul Arts.Games.Tricks.Pu/zles, 
and Cliarades. By Frank Bi;LLii\v, 
With 300 Illustrations, 
Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tucks, While Magic, 
Sleight ol Hand. Edited by W. H. 
Cremer. With zoo Illustrations. 
The Merry Circle: A Book of New 
Inta^clual Games and Amusements, 
By^LARA Bellew. With many 
Ulustralffns. 

Magician’s Own Book; Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Hats, 

Handkerchiets, &c. Alj trom actual 
Experience Edited by W. FI. Ckb- 
MEk. 300 lllUSiratiODS. 
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Thr SfiORET OtJT Series, cdflitwtttfi— 
Mojgfe No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c,, with fully 
flesoriptive Directions j the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per- 
forming Animals, &c. With Co- 
loured Frontispiece ’and many Illus- 
tratiops. 

Stsnipr (William), Works by : 

Travel end Trout In the Antipodes. 

C^pwn 8vo, cloth extra, 08. 

By , Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2|. 6<1. 

$even Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By Jameb H. Stoddart, 
Author of ” The Village Life." Crown 
8vo, cloth tra, 6 b 

Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.—MR. 
William Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true O rig inal 1 C opies. 

. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard 
and Ed, Bloumt. 1633.— A Repro- 
duction of the extreme! y rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a pliotcyra- 
phio process— ensuring the strictest 
accuracy In every detail. Small bvo, 
half’Roxburghe, 78. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small but veiy clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of Droes)Hout’s 
k of trait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Od. 
Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By Chakle.; 
and Mary Lamh, With numerous 
I lliistiatioiis, coloured and plain, by 
Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, 69. 

The Handbook of ShakespearE 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
trom the Plays and Poems ol ShakC' 
spearo, the compositions rangmg 
from the Elizabethan Age to- the 
Present Time. By Alfuld Koffe. 
4to, half-Rozburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare By Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 8s. 

8hefley’s Complete Works, in 
Four Vols,, post Bvo, cloth limp, Bs. ; 
or separately, 28. each. Vol, I. con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
&c., with an Introduction by Leigh 
Hunt; Vol. II., his Later Poems, 
Laon and Cythna, &c. ; Vul. III., 
Posthumous Poems, the Shelley Papers, 
(|kc. ; Vol. IV,, his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of DeistDi ^as- 
trozzi, St. Irvyqe, &<;, 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including 
his Dramatic Writings, printed from 
the Original Editions, his Works in’ 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
Collection of Sueridaniana. Crown if 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page 
Tinted Illustrations, 7 b. Bd. 

¥hort Sayings of Great Men.' 

With Historical and Explanatory H 
Notes by Samuel A. Bent, M.A. 
Demy Svo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 

Sidney’s (SFr Philip) Complete % 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“Arcadia," With Poitrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Essay on the Poctiy of 
, Sidney, and Notes, by the Rev. A, B. 

Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., crown 
_Jfvo, cloth bo^ds, 18s. 

Signboards : Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacob Larwood and Joh.n Camden 
I loTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth e.\lia, 
with roo Illustrations, 7s. Gd. 

Sims (G. R.), Works by : 

How the Poor Live. With 60 Illns* 
irations by Fred. Barnard, Large 
4to, Is. 

Horrible London. Reprinted, with 
Additions, from the Daily Netts, 
Laigc4to, 6d. ^ (S/iorf/y. 

Sketchley.— A Match in the 

Dark. By Arthur Skf it hley. Post 
8vo, illustrated board3j^2s. 

Slang Dictionary, the: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extia, gilt, 6s. Gd. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by : 

The Prinoe of Argolls : A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. By J . Moyr 
Smith. Small Svo, cloth extra, with 
130 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. Collected and f 
Illustrated by J. MovR Smith. 
Clown Svo, cloth gilt, profusely Il- 
lustrated, 68. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Dal- 
DOKNE. Illustrated by J. Moyr 
Smith. Small Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

South-West, The New : Travel- 
ling Sketches from Kansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
B/ Ernst von IlEbSE-VVAiiTEGO. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
Bvo, cloth extra, 14s. \la preparation, g 
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Spaldtng.^Elizabethan Demon- 

ology: An Essay in lllnstraHon of 
the Belief in the Existence of Devils, 
and the Powers possicssed by Them. 
By T. AtvntT) Spalding, LL.B, 
Crown 8^o_, doth extra, 6s. 

Speight. — The Mysteries of 

Heron Dyke. By T. W. Speight. 
Wuii a frontispiece by M. Ellen 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s 6d. ; post'SvQ , illustiatedboaids,28. 

Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations by 
Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to, with 
Col otiicd Illustrat ions, cloth fi Ut, 6s. 

Staunton. — Laws and Practice 

of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howard Staunton. 
Edited by Robert B. Wokmald. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 

Sterndale.— The Afghan Knife: 

A Novel. By Robert Armitage Stern- 
dale. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 3 b. 6(1.; post 
8vo, iilusUated boards, 2 b. 

Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by : 
Travels with a Donkey In the 
Cevennes. Erontispieco by Walter 
Cn anl. Post Svo, cloth liiVip, 2a. 6d. 
An Inland Voyage. With a Frontis- 
piece by Walter Crane. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Virglnibus Puerlsque, and other 
Papoib. Clown 8vo, cloth cxtia, 68. 
1=^amiilar Studies of Men and Books. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 63. 

Now Arabian Nights. Crown Svo, 
cl, extra, 6s ; pobt 8vo, illast. bds., 2s. 
The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Cr. Svo, cloth extia,6s. 

St.John A Levantine Family. 

Bv Baylt3 Sr. John, Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2 b. 

Stoddard.— Summer Cruising 

in the South Seas. By Chakles 
Warren Stoddard. IUustr.ited by 
Wai LIS Maikay. Ciown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

St. Pierre.— Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. By Ber- 

NARDIN DE Sx. PlEKKE. Edited, With 
Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Stories from Foreign Novel- 
lats. With Notice’- of their Lives and 
Wiitings. By Helen and Alice Zim- 
MERN ; and a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 

of the People of England ; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, t^o- 
cessions, Pageants, and . Pompons 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Petiod 
to the Present Time. With 140 lUua- 
trations. Edited by William Hon,K. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7S. 6d. 

Suburban Homes pThe) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localttlisa, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Kate&and 
House Accominodatsbn. With n Map 
of Suburban London, Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose 

and Verse. With Memoir, Portmit, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of “ QtlUivef's 
Travels.*’ Cr. Svo, cloth extr a, 78. 6d. 

Swinburne (Algernon C.), 

Works by: 

• The Queen Mother and Rohhmond. 

Fcap. Svo, 5s. 

Atalanta in Calydon. Crown Svo, 
Chastelard. ATragedy. Crown Svo, 
7s. 

Poems and Ballads. Firht Series. 
Fcap 8v(j, 93. Also in crown Svo, 
at same price, 

Poeme and Ballads. Second Series. 
Fcap. Hvo, 9a. Also in crown Svo, at 
same price. 

Notes on Ppoms and RevlewE, Svo, 
Is. 

WIliiam Blake: A Critical Essay. 
With FacMimle Paintings. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Crown Svo, 
10s. 6d. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 

George Chapman : An Essay. Crown 
Hvo, 7$. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. Svq, 6 b. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vq, 12 s. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 

Note of ai^nglish Republican on 
the Musrovlte Crusade. Hvo, Is. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare, CtowA 
Hvo, 8S. 

Songs of the Springtides. Crown 
Hvo, 6s. 

Studies In Song. Crown 8vo, 7#, 
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A, C. Swinburne’s Works, contimied— 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown 
8vo, 88. 

Tristi»am of Lyonaase, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9 b. 

A Century of Roundels. Small 4to, 
cloth extra, 8s^ 

Syntax’s ^Dr.) Three Tours: 

In S jarcb of the Picturesque, in Search 
ol (. onnOlation, and in Search of a 
Wite. With the whole of Rowland- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Lite of' the Author by J. C. 
Hottitn. Medium 8vo, cl. extra, !/8. 6ii, 

Talne’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van La UN. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30 s — Popular Edition, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15 s. 

Taylor (Dr.) — The Sagacity 
and Morality of Plants : A Sketch 
ot the Life and Conduct of the Vege- 
table Kingdom. By T. E, Taylor, 
F.L.S., &c. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and loo Illu'^trations. Crowu 8vo, 
clo th extra, 7 fl . 6d * 

Taylor’s (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2 s. 

Taylor’s (Tom) Historical 

Dramflie; “Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Dare, “’Twixt Axe and Crowr,'’ 
“The Fool’s Revenge,” “ Arkwright’s 
Wife," “Anne Holeyn,'* “Plot and 
Passion.” One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7 s Cd, 

^he Plays may also be had sepa- 
rately, at Is. each. 

Thackerayana: Note.s and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by William Malfi'i-ack 
Titxcklrav, depicting Humoions 
Incidents in his School-lile, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 7 s 6d. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38 . 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Cresslda. 

Phoud Maisle. 

The Violin-Player. 

Thomson’sSeason sand Castle 

of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Intioduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine Illustia- 
tions on Steel and Wood. C’l own B\ o, 
clQth extra, gilt edges, 78 , 


Thomas (M.).— A Fight for Life 
A Novel. By W. Moy Thomas. Post \ 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2 b. ' 

Thornbury (Walter), Works by 
Haunted London. Edited by Ed- 
ward Walforo, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 a. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illustrations in 
Colours, fac.similed from Turner’s 
Oiiginal Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78 . 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 

_ illustrated boards, 2s. 

TImbs (John), Works by: 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
In London. With Anecdotes of its 
F.mious Coffee-houses, Hostehies, 
and Taverns. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 7 s 6d. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, anu 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Ecciintrie 
Aiti8t->, Theatrical I'olks, Men ot 
Letters, &c. With nerniy 50 Illusl.s, 
Crown 8vo, cloth exiui, 7 s. 6d, 

Torrens. — The Marquess 

Wellesley, Architect of Empire. An 
Historic PouraiL By W. M. Tor- 
rens, M.P. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 14 s. 

Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 

Cl )wn 8 VO, cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. eacJi ; 
post Svo, illiistraled boards, 2 s. each. 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Kept In the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. 

Marion Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. 

The Land-Leaguers. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. IShorily. 

Trollope( Frances E.),Novel8by 
Like Ships upon the Sea. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra. 33 6d. ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Mabel’s Progress. Crown Svo, cloth 
extia, 3 s. 6d. 

Anno Furness. Crpwp Svo, cloth 

elytra, 38. e(|, 
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Trollope{T. A.).— Diamond Cut 

Diamond, and other Stories. By 
Thomas Adolphus Trollopb. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. 36. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illubtratcd boards, 2s. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each ; 
po.st 8vo, illustrated boaids, 28. each. 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. 


Van Laun.— History of French 
Literature. By HhNKy Van Laun. 
Complete in Three Vols., demy Svo, 
cloth boards, 78 6d each. 

Vllfari. — A Double Bond; A 
Story. By Linda Villari. Fcap. 
Svo, picture covei , Is. 

Walcott.— Church Work and 
Life In English Minsters; and the 
English Student's Monasticon. By the 
Rev. MACKti.Ni:iE E, C. Walcott, B.D. 
Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 
with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 


Walford (Edw., M.A,),Work8by: 

The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa* 
tion, &c., of more than i2,ooo dis« 
tin^iiished Heads oi Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Ptosumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addi esses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-fourth Annual Edition, 
toj 1884, cloth, lull gilt, 60s. [Shortly. 

The Shilling Peerage (1884). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
I.ists ol Scotch and liish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32010, cloth. Is. 

Published annually. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1884). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32ino, 
cloth, la. Published annually. 

The Shilling Knightage (1884). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of tne United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. 
cloth, Is. Published annually. 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1864). Containing a List of all the 
Members of the British Parliament, 
their Town and Country Addresses, 
&c. 32mo, cloth, Is. PuWished 
auQually. 


Edw. Walkokd’s Works, contifiwetir — 
The Complete Peerage, Baronet 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1^4). In One Volume, 
royal 321110, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
5a. Published annually. 

Haunted London. By Walter 
Thorn BURY. Edited by Edward 
Walford, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W, Fairholt, F S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra , 7 b. 6 d. ^ _ __ 

Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler ; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation ; being a, Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Pish and Fishing, 
written by Ixaak Walton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by Chari.es 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
erdwn Svo, cloth antique, 7 b. 6d, 

Wanderer’s Library, The : 

C^own 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius Bkbrbohm. Illustrated. 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frederick Boyle. 
Savage Life. By Frederick Bovleot 
Morrie England In the Olden Time. 
By George Daniel. Willi Illustra- 
tions by Roux Cruikshank. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities, 
by Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the ConjuFEre. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 
Low Llfe Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be tound there. By 
James Greenwood. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
GrEENW'OOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hessl-War- 
TEGC. With 22 Illustiations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. 

The Woj[d Behind the Scenes. By 

GERALD. 

Tavern Aneodotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences conneqted with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Chibs, Ac. 
ByCHARi:.E$ Hiholey. With tijusts. 
The Genial Showman : Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By £. F. 
UihGSioK, With a Frontispiece. 
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The Wanderer’s Library, continued—- 

Th® Story of the London Parke. 
By Jacob Larwood. With Ulut.- 
trations. 

London Char^oters. By Hekry May* 
HEW. llltistratod. 

Seven Generations of Executioners : 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family 
ifjtSS# to 1847). Edited by Henry 
Sakson. 

JMtmisner Cruising In the South 
^eis, By Charles Warren 
SmoDAKD. Illustrated by Wallis 
Mackay. 

vyarnep.— A Roundabout Jour- 

ney. By Charles Dudley Warner, 

Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 

Crown Bvo, cloth extia, 6s. 

Warrants, &c. 

Warrant to Execute Charled I. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-pino 
Signatmes, and con esponcling Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to ini^ato 
the Original, 22 m. by 14 in. Price 2 s 

"Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing tlie Signature of Queen Klira- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Gieat 
Sea). Brautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Pnee 
28 . 

Magna Charta. An Exact Facsin-ile 
ot the Original Document in. the 
British Mnsfiuni, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 58 . 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy witlv William 
the CoiKiueror, and Settled in tliis 
Country, A.n. 1066-7. With the 
jjTincipal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
andColouis Price 5 s. 


Westropp — Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or. History oi 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By HoddeR M. Westrobf. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vr, cloth limp, 48 64 . ! 

Whistler v. Ruskin : Art and 

Art Critics, By J, A. Macnmll 
Whistler. Seventh Edition, square 
8vo, Is. 

White's Natural History of 
Seiborne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thoma.s Brown, F.L.S, Post bvo, 
cloth Umpi 26 . 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works By ; 

Science Notes. See the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Is- Monthly. 

Science, in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, .cloth cxtia, 78 . 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
Bvo, cloth limp, vvith Illusts., 2 s. 6d, 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 

Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History oi the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Second Edition. Ciown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 7 S. 6d. 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post Bvo, cloth limp, 2 s. 6d. 
Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logif-al. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extr.T. with lUu'^trations, Go. 

Wilson (C.E.). — Persian Wit and 

Humour- Being the Sixth Book of 
the Bah:msta» of Jami, Traii'il.’itcd 
for the first time from the Original 
Persian into English Prose and Verp.- 
With Notes by C. E. Wilson, M.R.A.b 
Assistant Librarian Royal Acadeniv of 
Ai Is. Cr. parchment binding, 4 s. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by : 

Clown Svo, cloth cxli.i, 3 s. 6d. each ; 
I>nst Svo, illustiatcd boards, 2 s. each. 
Cavalry Life. 

Regimental Legends. 

Wood.— Sabina: A Novel. By 

Lady W-'iOn. Post Svo, illustrated 
boat dp, 25 . 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: 

ADirtionaiy of Curious, Quaint, and 
()i>t-ot-tlie-Way Matters By Eliezer 
Edwakus. Cr, Bvo, liAll-bound, 12 s. 6d. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Caricature History of the Georges, 
(The House ot Hanovei.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Windovr Pictures, &c, Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of tha 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F. W. Faikholt, 
F.S A, Large post Bvo, cloth extra, 
78 . 6d. ■ 

Yates (‘Edmund), Novels by ; 

Post Bvo, illustrated boaids 23 . each. 
Castaway. 

The Forlorn Hope, 

Land at Last. 
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NOVELS BY THE 

At every 

Princess Napraxine. By OumA. 

Threfj Vols. iShortly. 

Dorothy Forster. By ’ Walter 
Blsant. Thr^o Vols. ^Shortly. 
The New Abelapd. By Rocket Bu- 
chanan. Thiee Vols. 

Fancy Fr^e, Stc. By Ciiaules Gicbon. 
'I'hioe Vols. 

lone. E. Lvnn Linton. Three Vols. 
The Way of the World. By D.CiiRis- 
'iiF Murray. Three Vols. 


BEST AUTHORS. 

Library. 

Maid of Athene. BvJustinMcCarthv, 
M.P. With tz IJlustrations by Fjtsp. 
Barnard. Three Vols. 

The Canon's Ward. By Jamks Pavk, 

1 hree Vols. 

A Real Queen. By U, E. Fuancit.lon, 
Three Vols. 

A New Collection of' Stories by 
CuARt/ES Reaue. Three Vols, 

[iHtrepawtion, 


THE PICCADILLY IShOVELS. 

Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lip-Rary Editions, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo» cloth extra, 3s. 6(1. each. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDm. 

Maid, Wife, or Widow? 

BY W. BESAXT O JAMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

With Haro and Crown. 

Tlio Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Tliolema. 

'Twas In Trafalgar’s Bay, 

Tho Seamy Side, 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

Tho Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BE SANT, 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
The Captains’ Room. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

A Child of Nature. 

God and tho Man. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

Love Me tor Ever 

BY MRS. II, LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. 

Juliet’e Guardian. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 


Sweet Anne Page. 

Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER & TRANCES COLLINS, 
Blacksmith and Scholar, 

Tho Village Comedy. 

You Play me False. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

HIdo and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone, 
Man and Wife, 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 


New Magdalen. 
Tho Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the 
Lady. 

TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel 
The Fallen Leaves 
JezebersDaughter 
Tho Black Robe. 
Heart and Sotenoe 


BY, ^DUTTON COOK, 

Paul Four’s Daughter 

BY WIlTiAU CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY JAMES DE MILLE, 

A Castle In Spain. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT, 

Our Lady of Tears. 1 Clroe’s Lovsra 
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PiccADiLi-V Novels, continued^— 


Piccadilly Novels, continued^ 


IIY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Fdtcla. I Kitty. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Loveii. 

BY R. E, FR^'.NCILLON. 
vJlympla. I Queen Cophetua. 

One One. 

Br^acfid by Sir BaRTLE FREER. 
P^durang Harl. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capei Girts. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Pobln Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

In Love and War. 

What will the World Say ? 

For the King. 

In Honour Bound. 

Queen of the Meadow. ^ 

In Pastures Green. r. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

A Heart’s Problem. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Golden Shaft. 

Of Hlgh^ Degree. 

J?y THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY yVLIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellioo Quentin. 

Sebastian Strome. 

Prince Saronl’s Wife. 

Oust. 

Fortune's Fool. 

BY SIR A. HELPS. 

Ivan de BIron. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUN^', 
Thomlcroft'a Model. 

The Leaden Gasket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGEI 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HENRY JAMES, Jan. 
Confidence. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 

The Queen of Connaught. 

The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 

Mithott Cattle. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 

Atonement of Leam Dundas. 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord? 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

“My Love!” 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m p. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

Linloy Rochford. | A Fair Saxon, 
Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD, LI. D. 
Paui Faber* Surgeon. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONLLL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQVOID. 
Lost Rose. I The Evil Eye. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT 
Open ! Sesame ! i Written in Fire 


BY JEAN MIDDLEMANS. 
Touch 0 ;id Go, 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY 
Life's Atonement ' Coals of Fire, 
Joseph’s Coat. , Val Strange 
A Model Father. 1 Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

BY MRS. 0 LI PH ANT. 
Whiteiadles. 


BY MARGARET A. PA UL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Masstng- 
berd. 

Best of Husb|ind8 
Fallen Fortunes. 
Halves. 

Waltcrfls Word. 
What He Cost Her 
Less Black than 
We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 


High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
Carlyon's Year, 

A Conflclential 
Agent. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a 
Thorn. 

for Cash Only. 
Kit : A Memory, 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued ^ 

BY E, C. PRICE. 

Valentina. 

The Foreigners. 

BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash, | Peg Wof?1ngton. 
Christie Johnstone. I 

Griffith Gaunt. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 

Put Yourself In His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir, i A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. j Rcacilana. 1 

BY MRS. y. //. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 

BY F. ]V. ROBlNSOh\ 

Women arc Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 

Bound to the Wheel. 

Guy Waterman. 

One Against the World. 

The Lion in the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. 


Piccadilly Novrls, coniinwd ^ 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 

The Mysteriee of Heron DykOi 
BY R. A. STERNDALB. 

The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTWA THOMAS. 
Proud Malele. | Creased a. 

The VioIin'Playor. 

BY A NTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way wo Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Frau Frohmann. 

Marlon Fay. 

Kept in the Dark 

Mr. Scarborough'a Favnlly. 

The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Furness. 

Mabel’s Progress. 

BY r. A. TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF and Oihen. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists, 
BY SARAH TYTLER 
What Shv Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. 

BY y. S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. 

negirnental Legends. « 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY FDMOND ABOUT. 

The l-ellah. 

BY HAMILTON A'lDlk. 

Carr of Carriyon. | Confidences. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or ’Widow P 
BY SIIELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. * 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 


By Besant and Rice, continued^ 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

'*Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

The Chejjl^aln of the Fleet. 

All Sor^^iiid Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 

^Y BRET HARTE. 

An H^ess of Red Dog. 

The Luok*of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 

Qabfle! Conroy, f nip 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued ^ 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

The Shadow of tho Sword. 

A Child of Natu re. 

Cod and the Man. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

Love Me for Ever. 

BY MRS. BURNETT, 
ou. iy Tim. 

BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 

BY M ACL AREN COBBAN. 

The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
Tho Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. Miss or Mrs. ? 

Basil. The New Magda- 

Hide and Seek. len. 

The Dead Secret. The Frozen D^p. 
Queen of Hearts. Law and the Lady. 
My Mlscellaniea, TheTwo Destinies 
Woman In White. Haunted Hotel. 
The Moonstone. The Fallen Leaves. 
Man and Wjfe. Jezebel ’sDaughtcr 

.Poor Miss Finch. The Black Robe. 
ny MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 

Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 
6iA.oksmlth and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 

You Play me False. 

BY DUTTON COOK. • 

Lea I Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT, 

Our Lady of Tears. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS, ^ 
Sketches by Boz. 

The Pickwick Papers. 

Oliver Twist. 

Nicholas Ntckfeby. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDIVARDES. 

A Point of Honodr. | Archie Lovell. 
BY M, BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
reUcfat t Kitty. 

EmiBSTON, 

BW 


Cheap Popular Novels, continued ^" 
BY PERCY FIT2GERALD. 
Bella Donna. | tlevor Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 

Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olympia. I Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 

Prefaced by Sir H, BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Harl. 

BY MAIN FRISWELL. 

One of Two. 

BY EDWARD G.ARRETT. 

The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin -Gray Queen of the Mea- 

Fop Lack of Gold. 

What will the In Pastures Green 
World Say ? The Flower of the 
In Honour Bound. Forest. 

The Dead Heart. A Heart’s Problem 
In Love and War. The Braes of Yar- 
For tho King. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT, 

Dr. Austin’s Guests. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Du^e. 

BY yAMES GREENWOOD. 

Dick Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLWAY. 
Every Day Papers. 

I BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Saorlflco. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HA WT HORNE. 
Garth. fSebastian Strome 

Ellice Quentin. I Dust. 

Prince Saronl’s Wife. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 

Ivan de Biron. 

BY TOM HOOD. 

A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
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|CnhAP Popular Novels, couhHued— 

BY MKS. ALFRED HUNT, ' 
ThornlcrofPs Model. 

The Leaden CaeKet. 

Self Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
rated to to© Free, 

BY HARRIETT JAY, 

The Dark Colleen. 

The'Queeii of Connaught- 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Oakshott Castle. | Number Seventeen 

BY E, LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kembell. 

The Atonement of Loam Dundaa. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

“ My Love ! " 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Floyce. 


Cheap Popular Novels, continued '^ 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 

A Life's Atonement, 

A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. ' 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

BY MRS. OLtPHANT, 
Whlteladles. 

BY MRS. ROBERT O^REiLLY. 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 


BY OUIPA. 

Held In Bondage. ! T'woLIttleV/ooden 
Strathmore. i Shoes. 


Chandos. 

Under Two Flags, 
idalia. 

Cedi Castle* 
malne. 
Tricotrin. 

Puo«. 

'Folio Farlnc. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 


Signa, 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths, 

Pipistrelle. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbl. 

In Maremma. 


BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Watcrdalo Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

LInIcy Rochtord, 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE: S. MACQUOID^ 

The Evil Eye, | Lost Rose, 

BY rV. H. M A BLOCK. 

The New Republic. 

BY P'^LORKNCE MARRY AT. 
Open ! Sesame ! 1 A Little Stepson. 

A Harvest of Wild Fighting the Air, 
Oats. I Written In Fire. 

BY y. MASTERMAN. , 
Half-a-doaen Daughters. 


BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY TAMES 


Lost Sip Massing* 
berd. 

A Perfect T rca* 
sure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of ClyfTe 
The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands 
Walter’s,, Word. 
Halves. ^ 
Fallen Fortut^ro, 
What HsOostHor 
Humorous Stories 
Gwendollne'sHar- 
vest. 


Like Father, Like 
Son, 

A Marine Resi- 
dence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

£200 Reward. 

Lees Black than 
WeTe Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year, 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Privalo 
Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 


BY JEAN MIDDLICMASS. 

Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorlllion. 


BY EDGAR A. POE, ' * 

The Mystery of Mario Boget. 



'id JSOOJfS PUSLlSftEH EV CMATTO WINDUS. 


CtiBAP Porvumt Novels, continued--’ 

' BY B. C, PRICE. 

Valentina. 

BY CHARGES READE. 

U Is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash. 
pQg Woflftng*on. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Qrlifith Caiint. 

Put Yourself In His Place. 

The Double Marriage. 

’Love Me Little, Love Mo Long. 

Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation, 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Reatllana. 

BY MRS. ,7* If- RIDDELL. ® , 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

Prinoe of Waies^s Garden Party. 

BY E. W'. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

By BA YLE ST, JOHN. 

A Levantine Family. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SAL A, 
Oaafight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 

Bound to the Wheel. 

One Against the World. 

Duy Waterman. 

The Lion In the Path. 

Two Dreamers. 

BY ARTHUR SKBTCHLEY. 

A Match in the Dark. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY n. A. STERNDALB. 

The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Nights. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Ciweslda. . i Proud Malsle. 

, The Vlbilri-Player, 

BY W. MOY THOMAS. 

A Fifeht for Life. 


Cheap Popular Novels, continued-- ^ 
BY IVALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Frau Fhohmann. 

Marlon Fay. 

Kept in the Dark. 

By FRA NCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE 
Like Ships Upon the Sea. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. 

An Idle Excursion. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 

BY SARAH TYTLER, 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. 

BY J, S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

BY LADY WOOD, 

Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

A^ONYMOUS. 

Paul Furroll. 

Why Paul Ferrell Killed his Wife. 

Fesp. 8vo, picture covers, Is. each, 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story, By Bklt 
Harte, 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harte, 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. P.y 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “ That Lass o' Lowrie's.” 
Lindsay’s Luck. Dy the Author of 
'♦ That Lass o’ I-owrie’s,” 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of "That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. 

PtRKIS. 

The Professor’s Wife. By Leonard 
Graham. 

A Dodfble Bond. By Linda Villari. 
Esther’s Glovo. By R. E. Francillom. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jekrold. 
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